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| had always thought Jack Gisburn rather a cheap genius--though a good 
fellow enough--so it was no great surprise to me to hear that, in the 
height of his glory, he had dropped his painting, married a rich widow, 
and established himself in a villa on the Riviera. (Though | rather 
thought it would have been Rome or Florence.) 


"The height of his glory"--that was what the women called it. | can hear 
Mrs. Gideon Thwing--his last Chicago sitter--deploring his unaccountable 
abdication. "Of course it’s going to send the value of my picture ‘way 

up; but | don’t think of that, Mr. Rickham--the loss to Arrt is all | 

think of." The word, on Mrs. Thwing’s lips, multiplied its RS as though 

they were reflected in an endless vista of mirrors. And it was not only 

the Mrs. Thwings who mourned. Had not the exquisite Hermia Croft, at the 
last Grafton Gallery show, stopped me before Gisburn’s "Moon-dancers" to 
say, with tears in her eyes "We shall not look upon its like again"? 


Well!--even through the prism of Hermia’s tears | felt able to face the 

fact with equanimity. Poor Jack Gisburn! The women had made him--it was 
fitting that they should mourn him. Among his own sex fewer regrets 
were heard, and in his own trade hardly a murmur. Professional jealousy? 


Perhaps. If it were, the honour of the craft was vindicated by little 
Claude Nutley, who, in all good faith, brought out in the Burlington a 
very handsome "obituary" on Jack--one of those showy articles stocked 
with random technicalities that | have heard (I won’t say by whom) 
compared to Gisburn’s painting. And so--his resolve being apparently 
irrevocable--the discussion gradually died out, and, as Mrs. Thwing had 
predicted, the price of "Gisburns" went up. 


It was not till three years later that, in the course of a few weeks’ 

idling on the Riviera, it suddenly occurred to me to wonder why Gisburn 
had given up his painting. On reflection, it really was a tempting 

problem. To accuse his wife would have been too easy--his fair sitters 

had been denied the solace of saying that Mrs. Gisburn had "dragged him 
down." For Mrs. Gisburn--as such--had not existed till nearly a year 

after Jack’s resolve had been taken. It might be that he had married 
her--since he liked his ease--because he didn’t want to go on painting; 
but it would have been hard to prove that he had given up his painting 
because he had married her. 


Of course, if she had not dragged him down, she had equally, as Miss 
Croft contended, failed to "lift him up"--she had not led him back to 
the easel. To put the brush into his hand again--what a vocation for 

a wife! But Mrs. Gisburn appeared to have disdained it--and | felt it 
might be interesting to find out why. 


The desultory life of the Riviera lends itself to such purely academic 
speculations; and having, on my way to Monte Carlo, caught a glimpse 
of Jack’s balustraded terraces between the pines, | had myself borne 
thither the next day. 


| found the couple at tea beneath their palm-trees; and Mrs. Gisburn’s 
welcome was so genial that, in the ensuing weeks, | claimed it 

frequently. It was not that my hostess was "interesting" on that point 

| could have given Miss Croft the fullest reassurance. It was just 

because she was NOT interesting--if | may be pardoned the bull--that | 
found her so. For Jack, all his life, had been surrounded by interesting 
women they had fostered his art, it had been reared in the hot-house 

of their adulation. And it was therefore instructive to note what effect 

the "deadening atmosphere of mediocrity" (1 quote Miss Croft) was having 
on him. 


| have mentioned that Mrs. Gisburn was rich; and it was immediately 
perceptible that her husband was extracting from this circumstance a 
delicate but substantial satisfaction. It is, as a rule, the people who 
scorn money who get most out of it; and Jack’s elegant disdain of 

his wife’s big balance enabled him, with an appearance of perfect 
good-breeding, to transmute it into objects of art and luxury. To the 
latter, | must add, he remained relatively indifferent; but he was 
buying Renaissance bronzes and eighteenth-century pictures with a 
discrimination that bespoke the amplest resources. 


"Money’s only excuse is to put beauty into circulation," was one of 
the axioms he laid down across the Sevres and silver of an exquisitely 
appointed luncheon-table, when, on a later day, | had again run over 
from Monte Carlo; and Mrs. Gisburn, beaming on him, added for my 
enlightenment "Jack is so morbidly sensitive to every form of beauty." 


Poor Jack! It had always been his fate to have women say such things of 
him the fact should be set down in extenuation. What struck me now 

was that, for the first time, he resented the tone. | had seen him, so 
often, basking under similar tributes--was it the conjugal note that 
robbed them of their savour? No--for, oddly enough, it became apparent 
that he was fond of Mrs. Gisburn--fond enough not to see her absurdity. 

It was his own absurdity he seemed to be wincing under--his own attitude 
as an object for garlands and incense. 


"My dear, since I’ve chucked painting people don’t say that stuff about 
me--they say it about Victor Grindle," was his only protest, as he rose 
from the table and strolled out onto the sunlit terrace. 


| glanced after him, struck by his last word. Victor Grindle was, in 

fact, becoming the man of the moment--as Jack himself, one might put it, 
had been the man of the hour. The younger artist was said to have formed 
himself at my friend’s feet, and | wondered if a tinge of jealousy 

underlay the latter’s mysterious abdication. But no--for it was not 

till after that event that the rose Dubarry drawing-rooms had begun to 
display their "Grindles." 


| turned to Mrs. Gisburn, who had lingered to give a lump of sugar to 
her spaniel in the dining-room. 


"Why HAS he chucked painting?" | asked abruptly. 
She raised her eyebrows with a hint of good-humoured surprise. 


"Oh, he doesn’t HAVE to now, you Know; and | want him to enjoy himself," 
she said quite simply. 


| looked about the spacious white-panelled room, with its FAMILLE-VERTE 
vases repeating the tones of the pale damask curtains, and its 
eighteenth-century pastels in delicate faded frames. 


"Has he chucked his pictures too? | haven’t seen a single one in the 
house." 


A slight shade of constraint crossed Mrs. Gisburn’s open countenance. 
"It’s his ridiculous modesty, you know. He says they’re not fit to have 
about; he’s sent them all away except one--my portrait--and that | have 
to keep upstairs." 


His ridiculous modesty--Jack’s modesty about his pictures? My curiosity 
was growing like the bean-stalk. | said persuasively to my hostess "I 
must really see your portrait, you know." 


She glanced out almost timorously at the terrace where her husband, 
lounging in a hooded chair, had lit a cigar and drawn the Russian 
deerhound’s head between his knees. 


"Well, come while he’s not looking," she said, with a laugh that tried 

to hide her nervousness; and | followed her between the marble Emperors 
of the hall, and up the wide stairs with terra-cotta nymphs poised among 
flowers at each landing. 


In the dimmest corner of her boudoir, amid a profusion of delicate and 
distinguished objects, hung one of the familiar oval canvases, in the 
inevitable garlanded frame. The mere outline of the frame called up all 
Gisburn’s past! 


Mrs. Gisburn drew back the window-curtains, moved aside a JARDINIERE 
full of pink azaleas, pushed an arm-chair away, and said "If you stand 
here you can just manage to see it. | had it over the mantel-piece, but 
he wouldn’t let it stay." 


Yes--| could just manage to see it--the first portrait of Jack’s | 

had ever had to strain my eyes over! Usually they had the place 

of honour--say the central panel in a pale yellow or rose Dubarry 
drawing-room, or a monumental easel placed so that it took the light 
through curtains of old Venetian point. The more modest place became the 
picture better; yet, as my eyes grew accustomed to the half-light, all 

the characteristic qualities came out--all the hesitations disguised 

as audacities, the tricks of prestidigitation by which, with such 
consummate skill, he managed to divert attention from the real business 
of the picture to some pretty irrelevance of detail. Mrs. Gisburn, 
presenting a neutral surface to work on--forming, as it were, so 

inevitably the background of her own picture--had lent herself in an 
unusual degree to the display of this false virtuosity. The picture 

was one of Jack’s "strongest," as his admirers would have put it--it 
represented, on his part, a swelling of muscles, a congesting of 

veins, a balancing, straddling and straining, that reminded one of the 
circus-clown’s ironic efforts to lift a feather. It met, in short, at 

every point the demand of lovely woman to be painted "strongly" because 
she was tired of being painted "sweetly"--and yet not to lose an atom of 
the sweetness. 


"It’s the last he painted, you know," Mrs. Gisburn said with pardonable 
pride. "The last but one," she corrected herself--"but the other doesn’t 
count, because he destroyed it." 


"Destroyed it?" | was about to follow up this clue when | heard a 
footstep and saw Jack himself on the threshold. 


As he stood there, his hands in the pockets of his velveteen coat, the 
thin brown waves of hair pushed back from his white forehead, his 
lean sunburnt cheeks furrowed by a smile that lifted the tips of a 
self-confident moustache, | felt to what a degree he had the same 
quality as his pictures--the quality of looking cleverer than he was. 


His wife glanced at him deprecatingly, but his eyes travelled past her 
to the portrait. 


"Mr. Rickham wanted to see it," she began, as if excusing herself. He 
shrugged his shoulders, still smiling. 


"Oh, Rickham found me out long ago," he said lightly; then, passing his 
arm through mine "Come and see the rest of the house." 


He showed it to me with a kind of naive suburban pride the bath-rooms, 
the speaking-tubes, the dress-closets, the trouser-presses--all the 
complex simplifications of the millionaire’s domestic economy. And 
whenever my wonder paid the expected tribute he said, throwing out 
his chest a little "Yes, | really don’t see how people manage to live 
without that." 


Well--it was just the end one might have foreseen for him. Only he was, 
through it all and in spite of it all--as he had been through, and in 

spite of, his pictures--so handsome, so charming, so disarming, that one 
longed to cry out "Be dissatisfied with your leisure!" as once one had 
longed to say "Be dissatisfied with your work!" 


But, with the cry on my lips, my diagnosis suffered an unexpected check. 
"This is my own lair," he said, leading me into a dark plain room at 

the end of the florid vista. It was square and brown and leathery no 
"effects"; no bric-a-brac, none of the air of posing for reproduction in 

a picture weekly--above all, no least sign of ever having been used as a 
studio. 


The fact brought home to me the absolute finality of Jack’s break with 
his old life. 


"Don’t you ever dabble with paint any more?" | asked, still looking 
about for a trace of such activity. 


"Never," he said briefly. 
"Or water-colour--or etching?" 


His confident eyes grew dim, and his cheeks paled a little under their 
handsome sunburn. 


"Never think of it, my dear fellow--any more than if I’d never touched a 
brush." 


And his tone told me in a flash that he never thought of anything else. 


| moved away, instinctively embarrassed by my unexpected discovery; and 
as | turned, my eye fell on a small picture above the mantel-piece--the 
only object breaking the plain oak panelling of the room. 


"Oh, by Jove!" | said. 


It was a sketch of a donkey--an old tired donkey, standing in the rain 
under a wall. 


"By Jove--a Stroud!" | cried. 


He was silent; but | felt him close behind me, breathing a little 
quickly. 


"What a wonder! Made with a dozen lines--but on everlasting foundations. 
You lucky chap, where did you get it?” 


He answered slowly "Mrs. Stroud gave it to me." 


"Ah--I didn’t know you even knew the Strouds. He was such an inflexible 
hermit." 


"| didn’t--till after... She sent for me to paint him when he was 
dead." 


"When he was dead? You?" 


| must have let a little too much amazement escape through my surprise, 
for he answered with a deprecating laugh "Yes--she’s an awful 

simpleton, you know, Mrs. Stroud. Her only idea was to have him done by 
a fashionable painter--ah, poor Stroud! She thought it the surest way 

of proclaiming his greatness--of forcing it on a purblind public. And at 

the moment | was THE fashionable painter." 


"Ah, poor Stroud--as you say. Was THAT his history?" 


"That was his history. She believed in him, gloried in him--or thought 
she did. But she couldn’t bear not to have all the drawing-rooms with 
her. She couldn’t bear the fact that, on varnishing days, one could 
always get near enough to see his pictures. Poor woman! She’s just a 
fragment groping for other fragments. Stroud is the only whole | ever 
knew." 


"You ever knew? But you just said--" 


Gisburn had a curious smile in his eyes. 
"Oh, | Knew him, and he knew me--only it happened after he was dead." 
| dropped my voice instinctively. "When she sent for you?" 


"Yes--quite insensible to the irony. She wanted him vindicated--and by 
me!" 


He laughed again, and threw back his head to look up at the sketch 

of the donkey. "There were days when | couldn’t look at that 
thing--couldn’t face it. But | forced myself to put it here; and now 

it’s cured me--cured me. That’s the reason why | don’t dabble any more, 
my dear Rickham; or rather Stroud himself is the reason." 


For the first time my idle curiosity about my companion turned into a 
serious desire to understand him better. 


"| wish you’d tell me how it happened," | said. 


He stood looking up at the sketch, and twirling between his fingers a 
cigarette he had forgotten to light. Suddenly he turned toward me. 


"I’d rather like to tell you--because I’ve always suspected you of 
loathing my work." 


| made a deprecating gesture, which he negatived with a good-humoured 
shrug. 


"Oh, | didn’t care a straw when | believed in myself--and now it’s an 
added tie between us!" 


He laughed slightly, without bitterness, and pushed one of the deep 
arm-chairs forward. "There make yourself comfortable--and here are the 
cigars you like." 


He placed them at my elbow and continued to wander up and down the room, 
stopping now and then beneath the picture. 


“How it happened? | can tell you in five minutes--and it didn’t take 

much longer to happen.... | can remember now how surprised and pleased 
| was when | got Mrs. Stroud’s note. Of course, deep down, | had always 
FELT there was no one like him--only | had gone with the stream, echoed 
the usual platitudes about him, till | half got to think he was a 

failure, one of the kind that are left behind. By Jove, and he WAS left 
behind--because he had come to stay! The rest of us had to let ourselves 
be swept along or go under, but he was high above the current--on 
everlasting foundations, as you Say. 


"Well, | went off to the house in my most egregious mood--rather moved, 


Lord forgive me, at the pathos of poor Stroud’s career of failure being 
crowned by the glory of my painting him! Of course | meant to do the 
picture for nothing--I told Mrs. Stroud so when she began to stammer 
something about her poverty. | remember getting off a prodigious phrase 
about the honour being MINE--oh, | was princely, my dear Rickham! | was 
posing to myself like one of my own sitters. 


"Then | was taken up and left alone with him. | had sent all my traps in 
advance, and | had only to set up the easel and get to work. He had been 
dead only twenty-four hours, and he died suddenly, of heart disease, 

so that there had been no preliminary work of destruction--his face 

was clear and untouched. | had met him once or twice, years before, and 
thought him insignificant and dingy. Now | saw that he was superb. 


"| was glad at first, with a merely aesthetic satisfaction glad to have 

my hand on such a ‘subject.’ Then his strange life-likeness began 

to affect me queerly--as | blocked the head in | felt as if he were 

watching me do it. The sensation was followed by the thought if he WERE 
watching me, what would he say to my way of working? My strokes began to 
go a little wild--I felt nervous and uncertain. 


"Once, when | looked up, | seemed to see a smile behind his close 
grayish beard--as if he had the secret, and were amusing himself by 
holding it back from me. That exasperated me still more. The secret? 
Why, | had a secret worth twenty of his! | dashed at the canvas 
furiously, and tried some of my bravura tricks. But they failed me, 

they crumbled. | saw that he wasn’t watching the showy bits--I couldn’t 
distract his attention; he just kept his eyes on the hard passages 
between. Those were the ones | had always shirked, or covered up with 
some lying paint. And how he saw through my lies! 


"| looked up again, and caught sight of that sketch of the donkey 
hanging on the wall near his bed. His wife told me afterward it was the 
last thing he had done--just a note taken with a shaking hand, when he 
was down in Devonshire recovering from a previous heart attack. Just 

a note! But it tells his whole history. There are years of patient 

scornful persistence in every line. Aman who had swum with the current 
could never have learned that mighty up-stream stroke.... 


"I turned back to my work, and went on groping and muddling; then | 
looked at the donkey again. | saw that, when Stroud laid in the first 
stroke, he knew just what the end would be. He had possessed his 
subject, absorbed it, recreated it. When had | done that with any of my 
things? They hadn’t been born of me--I had just adopted them.... 


"Hang it, Rickham, with that face watching me | couldn’t do another 
stroke. The plain truth was, | didn’t know where to put it--l HAD NEVER 
KNOWN. Only, with my sitters and my public, a showy splash of colour 
covered up the fact--I just threw paint into their faces.... Well, paint 

was the one medium those dead eyes could see through--see straight to 


the tottering foundations underneath. Don’t you know how, in talking 

a foreign language, even fluently, one says half the time not what one 
wants to but what one can? Well--that was the way | painted; and as he 
lay there and watched me, the thing they called my ‘technique’ collapsed 
like a house of cards. He didn’t sneer, you understand, poor Stroud--he 
just lay there quietly watching, and on his lips, through the gray 

beard, | seemed to hear the question ‘Are you sure you know where 
you're coming out?’ 


"If | could have painted that face, with that question on it, | should 

have done a great thing. The next greatest thing was to see that | 
couldn’t--and that grace was given me. But, oh, at that minute, Rickham, 
was there anything on earth | wouldn’t have given to have Stroud alive 
before me, and to hear him say ‘It’s not too late--I’ll show you how’? 


"It WAS too late--it would have been, even if he’d been alive. | packed 
up my traps, and went down and told Mrs. Stroud. Of course | didn’t 
tell her THAT--it would have been Greek to her. | simply said | couldn’t 
paint him, that | was too moved. She rather liked the idea--she’s so 
romantic! It was that that made her give me the donkey. But she was 
terribly upset at not getting the portrait--she did so want him ‘done’ 

by some one showy! At first | was afraid she wouldn’t let me off--and at 
my wits’ end | suggested Grindle. Yes, it was | who started Grindle | 
told Mrs. Stroud he was the ‘coming’ man, and she told somebody else, 
and so it got to be true.... And he painted Stroud without wincing; and 
she hung the picture among her husband’s things...." 


He flung himself down in the arm-chair near mine, laid back his head, 
and clasping his arms beneath it, looked up at the picture above the 
chimney-piece. 


"I like to fancy that Stroud himself would have given it to me, if he’d 
been able to say what he thought that day." 


And, in answer to a question | put half-mechanically--"Begin again?" 
he flashed out. "When the one thing that brings me anywhere near him is 
that | knew enough to leave off?" 


He stood up and laid his hand on my shoulder with a laugh. "Only the 
irony of it is that | AM still painting--since Grindle’s doing it 

for me! The Strouds stand alone, and happen once--but there’s no 
exterminating our kind of art." 


1908 


ON THE HOTEL VERANDA 
BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 
from Munsey's Magazine 


collected by galdraken for IA 


THE invalid whose hours were reg- 
ulated for him by the doctor 

was already out on the veranda. 

He was pounced upon by the first of the 
matrons, who later rocked in a long line, 
distilling slow scandal over their fancy- 
work. 


"Oh, Mr. Mallory, were you here 
when they went by to the drawing of 
the nets? Which girl did Elliott White- 
ley take?" 


He lent himself to her rapacious curi- 
osity with the patience which his en- 
forced sojourn among the knitters and 
gossipers had taught him. She turned 
to greet another arrival triumphantly. 


"What did | tell you? Mr. Mallory 
says young Mr. Whiteley was with Miss 
Piccelli this morning!" 


The other established herself in a 
rocking-chair near Mallory, and took out 
her crocheting. 


"Well, he took Helen Mason to the 
dance last night, anyhow. And _ his 
mother told me he spoke particularly 
about not liking girls to be so loud in 
their dress as some here." 


"Did she think he meant--" 


"Of course he meant Miss Piccelli’s 
red bathing-suit." 


" But he’s always in swimming with 
her!" 


"That’s because Helen Mason won’t 
do horrid, conspicuous things like div- 
ing from the end of the pier. Hush! 
Here comes Mrs. Whiteley." 


There was a moment’s silence as the 


anxious-eyed woman with a black knit 
shawl over her shoulders approached 
them. She greeted Mallory, inquired 

for his health with the conscientiousness 
due to a distant relationship, and passed 
on to the two beyond. 


"Oh, | Know he’s with Miss Piccelli 

again this morning," she sighed, sinking 
into a chair and beginning to rock to 
and fro. ‘‘And | went to bed so peace- 
ful last night, thinking that after taking 
Helen Mason to the dance--" Her flat 
little voice sharpened into impatience. 
"Helen can’t have amy enterprise, or 
she’d have made an engagement with 
him then to take her somewhere this 
morning. When you've got a girl like 
that against you--and there’s no use talk- 
ing, men /zke that kind of a girl! Oh!" 
She had a shuddering vision of the fu- 
ture’s possibilities. ‘"‘ Will you try to 
imagine poor Elliott’s taking that flaunt- 
ing, foreign, untidy creature into his first 
parish as the wife of the new rector?" 


The complete insignificance to which 

his ill-health had reduced him was in no 
way more forcibly brought home to Mal- 
lory than by the carelessness with which 
the matrons most interested in the little 
drama discussed its development, morn- 
ing after morning, in his presence. To 
them he was not a man, but an invalid; 
just as in the afternoons, when the young 
actors in the drama were accustomed to 
drop down by his chair and talk about 
themselves, he felt that their confidences 
came from their sense of the impassable 
barrier which lay between ‘their youth 
and strength and his sickly middle age. 
He was beyond feeling any bitterness at 
this relegation to the ranks of those who 
do not count. He had expended all his 
bitterness in the year of misery which had 
followed his physical collapse in the 
midst of half-finished plans and hot am- 
bitions. He had attained, by now, a sort 
of apathy as to his fate. At moments 

he had glimpses of a still further achieve- 


ment in resignation, when he might cease 
regretting so sorely the great works he 
had planned, and from which he was 

now cut off, and might come to be thank- 
ful that the profession of letters is one 

in which even a broken-down invalid 

may still do the odd jobs and pick up 

a scanty living. 


He had, however, not come to that yet. 
The best he could manage was to feel 
utterly remote from the stirring world of 
well and strong people, and to observe 
with a melancholy smile that the feeling 
was entirely reciprocal. His life at pres- 
ent was symbolical of all his future. He 
sat apart and watched from an incalcu- 
lable distance the sports, the love-ma- 
kings, the pleasures of others, his isola- 
tion enlivened only by the buzz of old 
women’s talk. 


After a time he saw Elliott Whiteley 
approaching. With an ironic smile at 

his réle as announcer of the main events 
in the pantomime, he called the attention 
of his neighbors to the fact that the 
handsome young fellow was with Helen, 
these two young creatures struggling 
against the boisterous wind, 


A moment later a stout, masterful 
woman came heavily up the steps and 
joined the group on the veranda. She 
looked very red and triumphant. 


" Did you see that?" She waved her 
hand after the disappearing couple. "| 
got Helen aside on the pier, and | told 
her she'd just got to do something! | 
said when | was a girl 1 wouldn’t have 
stood another girl’s snatching away my 
young man like that. The Piccelli’s hair 
was coming down, of course, and she was 
off in a corner putting it up. | told 

Helen now was her chance, and if she 
couldn’t fix things so that Elliott would 
be with her the rest of the morning it 
would be her own fault. They’ve gone 
off to play golf!" 


"Dear Mrs. Mason, how can | ever 
thank you!’? Mrs. Whiteley’s voice 
fairly quavered in her gratitude. 


"Well, now how 
about Helen’s being 
so slow?" 


The two passed 

the veranda, turning 
their young faces, 
bright with exercise 
and the sea - breeze 
for a momentary 
greeting to their ob- 
servant elders. The 
girl’s starched white 
skirt cracked in the 
wind like a flag, and 
she put up a brown 
hand to catch at her 
stiff sailor as it tilted 
sharply to a gust, Sit- 
ting in the breathless 
quiet of the shel- 
tered veranda, Mal- 
lory was pricked even 
through his listless- 
ness by unresigned 
envy at the sight of 
there was only something / could do! 
I try to talk to Elliott, but you know 
how young men are!" 


"Oh, yes, you only drive them away 
if you try to talk them around!" 


" So now | just try to influence him-- 
tactfully, without his noticing it, you 
know. | just drop little hints about 

what a-dreadful hindrance an unsuitable 
marriage is to any man, and how it ruins 
the career of a young clergyman." 


Mallory had overheard some of these 


carefully tactful conversations between 
his cousins, mother and son; and _al- 
though he felt as keenly as any one else 
the supreme folly of the young minis- 
ter’s liking for the pretty South Amer- 
ican, he had said to himself that that 
kind of talk was enough to drive a man 
into any folly. He smiled with the faint 
amusement which the spectacle of life 
afforded him nowadays, and slipped away 
into a light doze. When he awoke, the 
veranda was deserted for the dining- 
room, whence a distant clatter told him 
that lunch was in progress. 


It was past the time for his usual 
noonday visitor. With the depressed cer- 
tainty of a man who feels himself hope- 
lessly unattractive, he decided that the 
whimsical creature had forgotten him. 
He sat up with a sigh, and was greeted 
by a laugh. 


" Hush! Here | am, Mr. Mallory. | 
dropped down here on the floor, where 
your chair hides me, to wait till you woke 


up." 


He looked down, smiling, at the 
gleaming amber heap of silken ruffles. 


"Why, they wouldn’t turn their heads 
to see whom | was talking to! I’m about 
as important as the rung to a chair." 


She did not deny this estimate of his 
value, but said, with a laugh like a bird’s 
trill 


" But they would turn a million heads 
to see whom | am talking to, wouldn't 
they?" 


"Ah, but if they saw you talking to 
me, they’d look away again. It would 
be as if they had caught you asleep." 


"And they would hurry and_ tell 
Helen Mason to clutch at Mr. Whiteley 
while she had the chance, wouldn't 


they?" 


"Oh, that’s why you want to keep so 
carefully hidden, is it?" 


There came over the girl a curious 
change which he had noticed before 
whenever she was moved. Her emotion, 
whatever it was, always so overflowed 
and penetrated her that she seemed to 
sparkle with it to her finger-tips. She 
sprang up now, sparkling with resent- 
ment. 


"No, that is not why | want to keep 
hidden! And | don’t want to be hidden, 
anyhow. What made you think such a 
horrid thing of me?" 


She sat down in the most conspic- 

uous place near him, spreading her bright 
ruffles to their utmost, and looking an- 
grily askance at him out of long, dark 
eves. 


"| thought it because you said so," 
said the invalid, smiling. 


"You knew | didn’t mean it--not that 
way!" 


"| know there’s no reasonableness in 
you." 


"| should hope not!" she answered, 
still breathing hard and compressing her 
red lips. 


The American laughed outright for 
the first time in months. 


"Why, you're like a woman out of a 
book! It’s no wonder you turn the heads 
of poor young clergymen! " 

"Oh, pshaw! Who cares for--" 


"Yes, of course," he mocked her. 
"Who cares for--’ 


"Mr. Mallory!" She spoke very 

seriously in a fluting contralto. "If you 
tease me any more I'H be furious! Any- 
body would think | was a child!" 


"No, only that |am a sick old man." 


She did not contradict him, digging 

at the toe of her high-heeled shoe with 
the point of a very much ruffled parasol. 
She ignored his last remark with the in- 
nocently cruel absorption of youth in its 
own affairs, and spoke with a ¢remole 
in her voice which was new to him 


" Please, Mr. Mallory, | want to ask 

you something. | haven’t a soul to tell 
me things but my old great-uncle, and 
you know he doesn’t care what | do so 
long as | don’t bother him. | overheard 
Mrs. Mason and your cousin, Mrs. 
Whiteley, talking about me last night. | 
couldn’t get away before | heard a little. 
Why am | such a dreadful person for 
anybody to like? I’m not a real for- 
eigner--l've always been to school here. 
I’m an American, if I’m not a Yankee. 
What’s the reason?" 


She arched dark eyebrows at him plain- 
tively. Mallory burned with indignation 

at the poisoned tongues which had re- 
duced her bright, exotic unconsciousness 
to this pathetic pass, and with alarm 

at the naiveté of a girl who could thus 
open her heart to a man and a stranger. 
He hesitated in desperate uncertainty, 
feeling himself thrust into the position 

of father confessor long before he had 
acquired the wisdom for it; but he was 
spared further anxiety by the appearance, 
from the other side, of his young cousin 
Elliott. 


The girl wheeled about and darted away 
like a dragon-fly down the steps and along 
the board platform, followed eagerly by 
the young man. 


It 


Mallory, left alone, reflected drearily 

that fate had rarely arranged a more 
ironic turn of events than that his correct, 
unimpassioned, amiable cousin should fall 
in with the most unsuitable woman in 

all the world, and that she should be so 
irresistibly the kind to take a boy’s fancy. 


Mrs. Whiteley came out on the veran- 
da, caught sight of the fleeing couple, 
and sank down dejectedly. 


" After a whole morning with Hel- 
en!" she wailed. 


" Perhaps, if Helen would run away 
once in a while--’"" suggested Mallory. 


"Oh, she’s done everything!" said the 
young man’s mother, conscientiously giv- 
ing the girl her due. 


" Miss Piccelli has money in her own 
right, | hear," he said in sardonic conso- 
lation. 


"That only makes it all the worse. 

You can imagine how snippy and inde- 
pendent she would be to any suggestions 
or advice! Oh, it’s dreadful! If he does 

-- he’ll simply have to give up the min- 
istry!" 


Mallory rose to go to his lunch. 


"Oh, perhaps people wouldn’t think 
her so queer!" he said. 


‘A girl who’s always overdressed, and 
never neat! | wonder if she thinks a 
large, white safety-pin showing below 
her belt is an ornament? | never saw 
her without one." 


As he lounged along, smiling at this 
last criticism, Mallory’s attention was 
called to the masterpiece of neatness as 


to belt and skirt achieved by the lady 
who was entering the dining-room ahead 
of him. When he recognized above it 

the calm profile of Helen Mason, he said 
aloud 


"Yes, indeed!" she murmured 
vaguely. 


Mallory broke into a somewhat bitter 
laugh. 


"You are made to be a minister's 
wife!" he said. 


The girl’s clear, tanned skin did not 
redden. 


"Oh, of course!" 
She turned, 


"Oh, it’s Mr. Mallory! 
gether." 


As they unfolded their napkins, Miss 
Mason remarked: 


"How do you feel this morning, Mr. 
Mallory? | hope the noise of the dance 
last night didn’t keep you awake. | 
thought about you every time the music 
was loud." 


What was left of Mallory’s old, keen, 
worldly self recognized the perfunctory 
‘ring of these phrases, but his invalid 
soul, starving in the cold depths of iso- 
lation, caught greedily at the bare hook. 
He began to tell her about the curious 
irregularity of his nights, how sometimes 
he could not sleep when there was no 
noise, and yet at other times-- He was 
aware that she was not listening to him, 
though she looked up brightly when he 
paused. 


"Let’s sit together." 


"Why, what a funny idea! What 


ever made you think of such a thing?" 


When they had finished, she went out 
with him to the veranda and helped him 
to establish himself in his long chair. He 
thanked her dutifully, although a mo- 
ment later he was really touched by the 
wistfulness in her clear eyes as she looked 
up and down the empty platform. She 
talked steadily and sensibly about all 
kinds of subjects, and he was grateful 

to her when he found that she had made 
one of his long hours slip by. 


At least, he reproached himself for not 
being more grateful to her, and fell into 
musing upon the perversity of man, as 
exemplified not only in young Whiteley’s 
mad flight after foolishly fluttering ruf- 
fles when perfectly adjusted belts waited 
for him at-home, but in his own coldness 
under the thoughtful ministrations of 
the owner of the belt. In his case it 
made no difference, but in his cousin’s it 
meant ruining a promising career and 
breaking his mother’s heart. He did 
think that, considering all that depended 
upon Elliott’s choice, and the sacrifices 
his family had made to give him a start, 
the boy ought to have the manliness to 
turn away from temptation. 


IV 


In the long, slow days and weeks 

which followed, it became more and more 
apparent that at least half of the young 
minister’s running was in exactly the op- 
posite direction. For Mallory, sitting re- 
mote and cheerless in his chair in the sun, 
the thing went forward like the acts of 

a play constructed on the French classic 
principle of having nothing happen on 

the stage. He saw little of the action, 

but from the revelations--both inten- 
tional and unsuspected--of the actors 

he gathered that only some slight ex- 
ternal event was needed to precipitate the 


crisis. The young man was silent and 
moody, and the girls, each according to 
her temperament, showed the strain. 


Both of them seemed to have adopted 
the invalid as a safe and silent person 
for their half-expressed, plaintive confi- 
dences, and both had insisted that he 
should dispense with their surnames. It 
was as " Helen" and "Annunziata," now, 
that he addressed them in tones which 
he felt had the true grandfatherly ring. 
His interest in the outcome of events, ap- 
parently so close at hand, grew painful. 
Annunziata, with her pretty petulances 
and remorseful penances, her causeless 
laughter and equally causeless tears, 
wrung his heart with sympathy; while 


Helen, paler every day, put on a dig- 
nified self-control which made him cry 
out again that she was created by Provi- 
dence for the role which was being 
denied her. 


One day his doctor electrified him, 

and made him, for a moment, think of 
himself again in the way he had so pain- 
fully unlearned, by saying that his so- 
journ by the sea had done wonders for 
him, and that all he needed to restore 
him to tolerable health was a keen in- 
terest in something. 


"Ah, | have that to an extent that 

keeps me awake nights!" he cried, and 

lightly sketched the events which were 

leading up to an unknown dénouement. 


"Pshaw!" said the doctor. " You 

don’t want an old woman ’s interest in 
something through a telescope. You want 
to get into a drama of your own!" 


Mallory relapsed at once into his usual 
sardonic melancholy. He looked down 

at his nerveless hands, and indicated his 
cavernous eyes and sunken cheeks. 


"I’ve just the get-up of a hero, haven't 


I, with my empty pockets and romantic 
aspect?" 


"Oh, you're a poet, and that’s always 
romantic." 


""| hope to learn to be a philosopher, 
and that’s never romantic." 


He found, later, that his philosophiz- 

ings about the matter foremost in his 
mind were shared by Mrs. Whiteley, and 
that she, as well as he, had foreseen the 
importance of the first external event. 
She came out to him hurriedly one morn- 
ing, very pale. 


"Oh, Cousin Horace, Elliott’s first 

call has come! It’s one of the oldest and 
most conservative parishes in New Eng- 
land. He leaves to-morrow, so to-day 
will decide things. Won’t you say some- 
thing to him--advise him?" 


Mallory refused in a panic, refused 
again in anger at her importunity, and 
finally yielded to her tears. 


"It won't do a bit of good, you know," 
he said. 


"Oh, it may save him!" broke in 
Elliott’s mother. " And | shall always 
feel that we did all we could!" 


At noon Annunziata bore down on 
him, sparkling with animation, her cheeks 
flushed, singing like a lark. 


"I’ve had an inspiration to get you 

to one of our doings," she cried, " and 
you mustn’t refuse! We’re going to have 
a bonfire party to celebrate poor Mr. 
Whiteley’s going away, and you're to be 
guest of honor." 


"| don’t know what a bonfire party 
is, my dear," he answered. 


She swung herself up to the rail of 


the veranda, and sat twinkling her little 
feet, her face cast into a pearly shadow 
by the drooping brim of her white hat, a 
torn ruffle of her parasol fluttering in 
the wind like a brisk little flag. 


"The bonfire is to be right below. the 
veranda, on the sand, and you can sit 
and look at us through the railing. You 
will come, won’t you?" 


"I'll look on as usual," he conceded 
to her, 


She executed a pirouette of exultation, 
light as thistle-down, and darted away. 
Mallory sat silently looking out to sea, a 
grim smile on his lips to feel his heart 
beating faster. He slowed it down to 

its usual languid pulse by wondering if 
her brightness came from an early and 
decisive interview with Elliott. He de- 
cided, suddenly, that under no circum- 
stances would he "speak" to that young 
man. 


Helen Mason came down the veranda, 
her calm face even paler than usual. 


"| suppose of course you're coming 
to the bonfire party this evening?" he 
asked. 


"Oh, yes,’ she said, with her gentle 

smile. ‘‘ We must do all we can to make 
Mr. Whiteley’s last--" To his dismay 

and her utter confusion, she found that 
she had overestimated her strength in 
trying to speak Elliott’s name carelessly. 
Her voice broke, her lips quivered, and 
the shamed eyes with which she implored 
his silence before she turned away were 
full of tears. 


" Good heavens!" ejaculated Mallory, 
horror-stricken. He foresaw a relent- 

lessly tragic climax to the summer’s 

drama, no matter how it ended. 


He saw none of the three until eve- 


ning, though tocsins and alarums rang 
about him all the afternoon. It was vari- 
ously reported that Whiteley’ was swim- 
ming with Annunziata, that he was play- 
ing golf with Helen, and there was even 
a wild rumor that he had taken them 
both out canoeing on the inlet. It was 
an exciting afternoon. Mallory altér- 
nately decided to keep his promise to 
Mrs. Whiteley and to break it. As he 
swung violently from one to another of 
these conflicting decisions, he was quite 
tired out when evening came, and sat 
on the veranda deserted by every one 
else, drooping and depressed. 


Elliott took the seat beside him with 

a murmur of greeting, and leaned back 
in silence. Apparently the day had tired 
him, too. Finally he said, with a little 
embarrassment 


"Ah----er--there is something | have 

to tell you. Helen wanted you to know, 
though it is to be a secret from every- 
body else for a while yet, she says. 
We're engaged, Helen and I--just since 
this afternoon." 


"My dear fellow!" cried Mallory, his 
heart hammering in his throat, ‘ con- 
gratulations, a thousand times congratu- 
lations! You have a pearl. But see 

here, you must persuade Helen to let 
you tell your poor mother at once." 


" Why ‘poor’? " que- 
ried her son. 


"Don’t you realize 

how distractedly anx- 
ious she has been about 
you?" 

" Anxious?" 


The intonation rang 
false to Mallory’s ear. 


"Oh; come, you know 


as well as anybody that 
she’s been half-crazy for 
fear you would lose your 
head about Annunziata 
Piccelli." 


The young man spoke 
with a grave note of 
shocked surprise and 
injured pride 


"She didn’t think | 
was serious about that, 
did she?" 


"Id like to know 

how she could think 
anything else!" Mal- 
lory amazed himself by 
the sudden heat with 
which he answered. 
"You've done nothing 
all summer but--’ 


"Why, | should think anybody who 

knew me could have told that | was 

just amused by her bright, odd ways, 
that’s all--a little harmless summer pleas- 
ure. How could | be so foolish, so in- 
sane, as to think of putting such a child- 
ish, undisciplined, volatile creature into 
the grave responsibilities and sacred 
duties of a minister’s wife? It’s all 

very well to have fun with that kind 

of a girl, but when it comes to choosing 
a helpmate for life, any sensible man 
would look ‘elsewhere. Now, Helen 
--she’s a perfect model for what | 
need!" 


Mallory’s voice, very faint, broke in 
upon this monologue. 


" Elliott, will you do something for 
me?" 


"Why, yes, Cousin Horace." 


"GO away--go away--now, at once!" 


"Why, yes, Cousin Horace, if you are 
tired." 


He spoke with a good-humored tol- 
erance of the whims of a sick man, which 
brought a snarl of protest from the man 
he was obliging. 


V 


WHEN he sat alone in the dark, Mal- 
lory was quite silent, gripping the arms 
of his chair. He was characterizing the 
eminently sensible and prudent remarks 
he had just heard in words whose blast- 
ing fury was not in the least modified 
by the fact that he had seriously con- 
sidered using very similar arguments to 
urge upon his canny young kinsman the 
action that Elliott had taken of his own 
accord. 


"Do young men have no blood in their 
veins nowadays?" he asked himself 
fiercely. "The complacent young puppy 
talked like a fat, cowardly merchant of 
fifty!" 


And Annunziata, who could not hide 

the swiftest of her ever-changing moods, 
to what sure inferno of humiliating pity 
would her transparent misery betray her! 
He struck his fist upon the arm of his 
chair and groaned aloud as he realized 
that it was misery from which no one 
could save her. 


A rustle of silk and a half-sob an- 
swered him. 


"Oh, what is it, Mr. Mallory? 
you in pain? Are you worse?" 


He felt for the girl’s hand in the dark, 
and carried the cold little fingers to his 
lips. She was trembling, and he sudden- 
ly felt that the truest balm that he could 
find for this unworldly spirit would be 


a sympathy as frank as her pathetically 
open sorrow. 


"Yes, lam in pain, dear child--about 
you." 


An indescribable warm exhalation of 
youth told him that she leaned closer to 
him. 


"In pain about me?" 


His heart contracted with a savage 

pang that took away his breath. He was 
losing his head, impotent, poverty-strick- 
en scribbler that he was. He must speak 
quickly. 


"| can’t find words to tell you. 


T’m afraid of offending you. | know it can 
do no good, but | want you to’ know that 
there is one man who--" 


And then, with a rush, it was all over. 
He did not know whether it was An- 
nunziata who was weeping for joy on 
his breast, or whether the sobs which 
shook him were his own. The stars 
reeled over the quiet sea, the earth rocked 
under him, he held Annunziata in his 
arms, felt her own about his neck, and 
heard her speaking words which ‘came 
to him like something from a beautiful, 
incredible dream. 


"What do you mean, Annunziata, 
what do you mean?" he cried. 


"Oh, | thought you would never 
speak!" she reproached him. "1 
thought there must be something the 
matter--" 


" But--but Elliott Whiteley?" 
That he could remember the name 


seemed to prove to him that he was not 
in a golden delirium. 


"That silly boy? Why, | refused him 
this morning!" said Annunziata. 
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The best days in the voyage from the Cape to Southampton are those that 
come immediately before and immediately after that upon which you cross 
the line, when the ship is as steady as a billiard table, and the ocean 

is aS Smooth and shiny and coloured as the mosaic floor of a basilica 
church, when the deck is covered with awning from stem to stern, and the 
resin bubbles out of the masts, and the thermometer in the companion-way 
at the entrance to the dining-saloon climbs higher and higher with every 
turn of the screw. Of course all the men people aboard must sleep on 

deck these nights. There is a pleasure in this that you will find 

nowhere else. At six your steward wakes you up with your morning cup of 
coffee, and you sit cross-legged in your pajamas on the skylight and 

drink your coffee and smoke your cigarettes and watch the sun shooting 
up over the rim of that polished basilica floor, and take pleasure in 

the mere fact of your existence, and talk and talk and tell stories 

until it’s time for bath and breakfast. 


We came back from the Cape in The Moor_, with a very abbreviated cabin 
list. Only three of the smaller tables in the saloon were occupied, and 

those mostly by men--diamond-brokers from Kimberly, gold-brokers from the 
Rand, the manager of a war correspondent on a lecture tour, cut short by 
the Ashanti war, an English captain of twenty-two, who had been with 
Jameson at Krugersdorp and somehow managed to escape, an Australian 
reporter named Miller, and two or three others of a less distinct 

personality. 


Miller told the story that follows early one morning, sitting on the 

Bull board, tailor-fashion, and smoking pipefuls of straight perique, 
black as a nigger’s wool. We were grouped around him on the deck in 
pajamas and bath robes. It was half after six, the thermometer was at 
70 degrees, The Moor_ cut the still water with a soothing rumble of her 
screw, and at intervals flushed whole schools of flying fish. Somehow 
the talk had drifted to the inexplicable things that we had seen, and we 
had been piecing out our experiences with some really beautiful lies. 
Captain Thatcher, the Krugersdorp chap, held that the failure of the 
Jameson Raid was the most inexplicable thing he had ever experienced, 
but none of the rest of us could think of anything we had seen or heard 
of that did not have some stealthy, shadowy sort of explanation sneaking 
after it and hunting it down. 


"Well, | saw something a bit thick once," observed Miller, pushing down 
the tobacco in his pipe bowl with the tip of a callous finger, and in 


the abrupt silence that followed we heard the noise of dishes from the 
direction of the galley. 


"It was in Johannesburg three years back, when | was down on me luck. | 
had been rooked properly by a Welsh gaming chap who was no end of a 
bounder, and three quid was all that stood between me and--well," he 
broke in, suddenly, "I had three quid left. | wore down me feet walking 
the streets of that bally town looking for anything that would keep me 
going for a while, and give me a chance to look around and fetch breath, 
and there was nothing, but | tell ye nothing, and | was fair desperate. 
One dye, and a filthy wet dye it was, too, | had gone out to the race 
track, beyond Hospital Hill, where the pony races are run, thinking as 
might be I’d find a berth, handling ponies there, but the season was too 
far gone, and they turned me awye. | came back to town by another 
road--then by the waye that fetches around by the Mahomedan 
burying-ground. Well, the pauper burying-ground used to be alongside in 
those dyes, and as | came up, jolly well blown, | tell ye, for I’d but 
tightened me belt by wye of breakfast, | saw a chap diggin’ a gryve. | 
was in a mind for gryves meself just then, so | pulled up and leaned 

over the fence and piped him off at his work. Then, like the geeser I’d 
come to be, | says 


"What are ye doing there, friend?’ He looked me over between 
shovelfuls a bit, and then says 


"Oh, just setting out early violets;’ and that shut me up properly. 


"Well, | piped him digging that gryve for perhaps five minutes, and 
then, s’ help me, | asked him for a job. | did--l asked that 
gryve-digger for a job--I was that low. He leans his back against the 
side of the gryve and looks me over, then by and bye, says he 


"All right, pardner!’ 
"I’m thinking your from the Stytes,’ says I. 
"Guess yes,’ he says, and goes on digging. 


"Well, we came to terms after a while. He was to give me two bob a dye 
for helping him at his work, and | was to have a bunk in his shack’, as 

he called it--a box of a house built of four boards, as | might sye, that 
stood just on the edge of the gryveyard. He was a rum ’un, was that 
Yankee chap. Over pipes that night he told me something of himself, and 
do y’ know, that gryve-digger in the pauper burying-ground in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, was a Harvard graduate! Strike me straight 
if | don’t believe he really was. The man was a wreck from strong 

drink, but that was the one thing he was proud of. 


"Yes, sir,” he’d say, over and over again, looking straight ahead of 
him, "Yes, sir, | was a Harvard man once, and pulled at number five in 


the boat’--the ‘varsity boat, mind ye; and then he’d go on talking half 

to himself. "And now what am I? I’m digging gryves for hire--burying 
dead people for a living, when | ought to be dead meself. | am dead and 
buried long ago. Its just the whiskey that keeps me alive, Miller,’ he 
would say; ‘when | stop that I’m done for.’ 


"The first morning | came round for work | met him dressed as if to go 
to town, and carrying a wickered demijohn. ‘Miller’,” he says, ‘I’m 
going into town to get this filled. You must stop here and be ready to 
answer any telephone call from the police station.’ S’ help me if there 
wasn’t a telephone in that beastly shack. ‘If a pauper cops off they'll 
ring you up from town and notify you to have the gryve ready. If I’m 
awye, you'll have to dig it. Remember, if it’s a man, you must dig a 
six foot six hole; if it’s a woman, five feet will do, and if it’s a 

kid, three an’ half’ll be a plenty. S’long.’ And off he goes. 


"Strike me blind but that was a long dye, that first one. I’d the 

pauper gryves for view and me own thoughts for company. But along about 
noon, the Harvard graduate not showing up, | found a diversion. The 
graduate had started to paint the shack at one time, but had given over 
after finishing one side, but the paint pot and the brushes were there. 

| got hold of ’em and mixed a bit 0’ paint and went the rounds of the 
gryves. Ye know how it is in a pauper burying-ground--no nymes at all on 
the headboards--naught but numbers, and half 0’ them washed awye by the 
rynes; so I, for a diversion, as | sye, started in to paint all manner 

o’ fancy nymes and epitaphs on the headboards--any nyme that struck me 
fancy, and then underneath, an appropriate epitaph, and the dytes, of 
course--l didn’t forget the dytes. Ye know, that was the rarest enjoyment 

| ever had. Ye don’t think so? Try it once! Why, Gawd blyme me, 

there’s a chance for imagination in it, and genius and art--highest kind 

of art. For instance now, I’d squat down in front of a blank headboard 

and think a bit, and the inspiration would come, and I’d write like 

this, maybe ’Jno. K. Boggart, of New Zealand. Born Dec. 21, 1870; died 
June 5, 1890,’ and then, underneath, ‘He Rests in Peace’; or else, 

‘Elsie, Youngest Daughter of Mary B. and William H. Terhune; b. May 1st, 
1880; d. Nov. 25, 1889--Not Lost, but Gone Before’; or agyne, ‘Lucas, 
Lieutenant T. V. Killed in Battle at Wady Halfa, Egypt, August 30, 1889; 
born London, England, Jan. 3, 1850--He Lies Like a Warrior, Tyking His 

Rest with His Martial Cloak Around Him’; or something humorous, as 
"Bohunkus, J. J.; born Germany; Oct. 3d, 1880; died (by request) Cape 
Town, Sept. 4, 1890’; or one that | remember as my very best effort, 

that read, ‘Willie, Beloved Son of Anna and Gustave Harris; b. April 

lst, 1878; d. May 5th, 1888--He was a Man Before His Mother.’ Then | 
wrote me own nyme, with the epitaph, More Sinned Against Than Sinning;’ 
and the Harvard chap’s too. His motto, | remember, was 'He Pulled 5 in 
His 'Varsity’s Boat.’ 


"Well, | had more sport that afternoon than I’ve ever had since. Y’know 
| felt as if | really were acquainted with all those people--with John 
Boggart, and Lieutenant Lucas, and Bohunkus, and Willie and all. Ah, 


that was a proper experience. But right in the middle of me work here 
comes a telephone message from town 'Body of dead baby found at mouth 
of city sewer--prepare gryve at once.’ Well, | dug that gryve, the 

first, last and only gryve | ever hope to dig. It came on to ryne like 

a water-spout, and oh, but it was jolly tough work. Then about four 
o'clock, just as | was finishing, the Harvard chap comes home, howling 
drunk. | see him go into the shack, and pretty soon out he comes, with 

a hoe in one hand and a table leg in the other. Soon as ever he sees me 
he makes a staggering run at me, swinging the hoe and the table leg and 
yelling like a Zulu indaba. Just to make everything agreeable and 
appropriate, | was down in the gryve, and it occurred to me that the 
situation was too uncommon convenient. | scrambled out and made a run 
for it, for there was murder in his eye, and for upwards of ten minutes 

we two played blindman’s buff in that gryveyard, me dodging from one 
headboard to another, and he at me heels, chivying me like a fox and 

with intent to kill. All at once he trips over a headboard, and goes 

down and can’t get up, and at the same minute here comes the morgue 
wagon over Hospital Hill. 


"Now here comes the queer part of this lamentable history. A trap was 
following that morgue wagon, a no-end swell trap, with a cob in the 
shafts that was worth an independent fortune. There was an old gent in 
the trap and a smart Cape boy driving. The old gent was the heaviest 
kind of a swell, but I'd never seen him before. The morgue wagon drives 
into the yard, and I--the Harvard chap being too far gone--points out the 
gryve. The driver of the morgue wagon chucks out the coffin, a bit of a 
three-foot box, and drives back to town. Then up comes the trap, and 
the old gent gets down--dressed up to the nines he was, in that 
heartbreaking ryne--and says he, ’My man, | would like to have that 
coffin opened.’ By this time the Harvard chap had pulled himself 
together. He staggered up to the old gent and says, ’No, can’t op’n no 
coffin, ‘tsgainst all relugations--all regalutions, can’t permit no 

coffin tobeopp’n.’ | wish you would have seen the old gent. Excited! 
The man was shaking like a flagstaff in a gyle, talked thick and 
stammered, he was so phased. Gawd strike me, what a scene! | can see 
it now--that pauper burying ground wye down there in South Africa--no 
trees, all open and bleak. The pelting ryne, the open gryve and the 
drunken Harvard chap, and the excited old swell arguing over a baby’s 
coffin." 


Pretty soon the old gent brings up a sovereign and gives it to the 
Harvard chap. 


"Let her go,’ says he then, and with that he gives the top board of the 
coffin such a kick as started it an inch or more. With that--now listen 

to what I’m telling--with that the old gent goes down on his knees in the 
mud and muck, and kneels there waiting and fair gasping with excitement 
while the Harvard chap wrenches off the topboard. Before he had raised 
it four inches me old gent plunges his hand in quick, gropes there a 
second and takes out something--something shut in the palm of his hand. 


"That's all,’ says he Thank you, my man,’ and gives us a quid apiece. 
We stood there like stuck swine, dotty with the queerness, the 
horribleness of the thing. 


"That’s all,’ he says again, with a long breath of relief, as he climbs 
into his trap with his clothes all foul with mud. ’That’s all, thank 
Gawd.’ Then to the Cape boy ‘Drive her home, Jim.’ Five minutes later 
we lost him in the blur of the rain over Hospital Hill." 


"But what was it he took out of the baby’s coffin?" said half a dozen 
men in a breath at this point. "What was it? What could it have been?" 


"Ah, what was it?" said Miller. "I'll be damned if | know what it was. 
| never knew, | never will know." 


FOG 


by George Agnew Chamberlain 
(incomplete; source file is a mess, McClure's 1919) 


It was almost the last big boat to cross before the war -- not a crowded boat, 

but comfortably full of comfortable 

people who were not in a great hurry to get anywhere, most of them having been 
there before. Nevertheless, a tremor of 

anticipation thrilled the passengers late in the afternoon at word that Land's End 
had 

been sighted from the bridge. So they were really up to schedule. Tomorrow they 
would arrive. 

A transatlantic liner is rarely sociable, but this boat had been more sociable than 
most. A sort of premonition of news had drawn people together even though the 
word War fell but rarely in earnest on the ear, and that only from some alarmist's 
lips. Tension had not yet passed the stage of pleasurable excitement. Even when 
the Marconi brought the news that Austria had followed up her ultimatum and 
broken with Servia, one still toyed vaguely with speculations. The newse was 
dwarfed by the fact that land had been sighted. The rhen were preoccupied with 
thoughts of money and routes, the women and girls were flurried over clothes -- 
what they would land in, what they should pack away in the heavy luggage. Two 
individuals had resisted successfully throughout the voyage the attractions of their 
fellow-travelers, and at the end of six days still walked aloof, sufficient unto 
themselves. One was a lady whose name as it appeared in the passenger-list told 
nothing to the curi ous. She was not a pretty woman; she was more - 

handsome, almost regal. There was nothing forbidding 

in her manner, yet she was always quite alone. It was as though her person held 
distance and a certain space about her by some inherent right. There was an almost 
imperceptible twist in the line of her lips that suggested a smile without ever quite 
expressing it. A romantic young girl, reminiscent of something she had seen or read, 
nicknamed her L’Inconnue. 

Women of charm are almost invariably irregular of feature. Their beauty climbs to a 
single dominating note and is held there like a jewel against a foil by the 


subordination of all their lesser attractions. L’Inconnue was like that. One could 
question if she were beautiful until one saw her eyes, but in that revealing moment 
vanished even the memory of doubt. Her eyes were large and lustrous, but somber 
with wisdom. They were not so young as her body, but they spoke for it. They 
seemed to say, "Indeed, | am not cold; only | know, | have learned, that in distance 
lies safety." 

She walked the deck only when no one else was walk ing, seldom lifted her glance 
from her book when she was seated, invariably came down late to dinner and sat 
alone at a table for two. 

The other individual who had succeeded in holding 

aloof was a man. His distance, however, was quite unlike that of L’Inconnue. It was 
the distance of 

absolute indifference to everyone and everything that came within the range of 
sight. He was not absent minded; he was preoccupied, but not with thoughts of 
exchange or excursions. He knew Europe as he knew the palm of his hand. To him 
war would bring one of two things wealth or disaster. He alone of all that ship's 
company was no longer speculating as to the imminence of the great war. He knew 
it had come. He felt it in his bones and in his blood as one sometimes 

feels an approaching storm while it is still afar off. He was a dark man, just beyond 
the limits of youth and illusions, who looked taller and older than he really was -- 
wiry, a man of nerves, but of nerves under control. His eyes were black, dull when 
at rest; but when moved from within they blazed with sudden fire. In spite of being a 
mere man he attracted as much at tention as L’Inconnue, for those who stand alone 
draw the eyes of the herd -- and the comments. "Snob," 

said the smoking-room gossip, who had tried to make friends with him and failed. 
"Poseur," Said the man who knew a little French. But the thin-lipped man who spoke 
but seldom and consequently kept a razor-edge on his tongue said, "I can imagine 
him devouring his young!" 


The last night of a transatlantic voyage produces a 

general condition of stalemate, followed by a sudden return to integral individuality. 
All the games of ac quaintanceship come to an anti-climax. Girls find that however 
many men they can dangle at once, their powers fail before a combination of frocks 
and flirta tions. When it comes to packing, the women wish for the thousandth time 
that they had been born men, and the men, having stuffed their soiled linen into its 
appointed bag and locked their trunks, wander over the 

ship regretting various premature exchanges of cards and over-warm disclosures of 
itinerary. Such was the condition of the ship, puzzling to the in experienced, 
amusing to the old-timers, on this last evening of an uneventful voyage. People 
were hurrying hither and thither or wandering listlessly, each intent on his own 
affairs, when the Lizard Light that had blazed out a far welcome slowly dimmed, 
faded, disap peared. Out of the Solent rolled a mighty bank of fog. It had blotted out 
the light; now it crept up the sky, blotting out the stars. In half an hour it would blot 
out 

earth, sea, heavens and all that in..them is, 

The ship's engines slowed down. She turned and 

wallowed disconsolately toward the open sea. The half hour passed. The fog was 
upon her. Her siren let out a bellow, half rage, half despair, raucous and hoarse as 
though it had caught a sudden cold. 

In all of the cabins, where people were tidying up for dinner, consternation and a 


plunge of the heart made faces turn pale before the reassuring word passed from 
deck to deck and room to room, "Fog. It's only a fog." A sigh of relief flowed and 
ebbed through the length of the ship, and following it came the chattering of voices, 
young laughter and a curse or two. The ship had put about. Goodness knew when 
they would land! 

The lonely man, snob, poseur or worse, who had dressed for dinner as usual, 
stepped out on deck and stared at the fog. When first he had heard the siren's 
bellow a surge of rage passed through him. He had come to the deck to curse the 
fog, but now that he was face to face with it his rage died away. The fog was so 
blank, so wet, so impenetrable, that his little anger suddenly became ridiculous. He 
was quick to see it and quick to abandon a puny rage. The last call for dinner had 
long since sounded. He was quite alone on the vast deck, which was rapidly 
dampening from the rails inward to a dark surface gleaming here and there under 
the blur of an overhead 

light. What a strange thing was the fog! At one mo ment it laid a cooling hand on his 
hot brow; the next, it gripped all his senses at once and twisted them this way and 
that. When the siren let out its hoarse, recur ring cry it was like the wail of a 
leviathan being worsted 

in a fight, for one could picture the fog, thus challenged, leaping down its throat, 
sprawling over its raucous burst of sound, choking it, blanketing it. - 

The man smiled with twisted lips at his fancies. His eyes smarted and gleamed. "I 
am in a prison," he said to himself. "| am surrounded by a gray wall. It is so thick 
that one could tunnel all one's life and 

never tunnel through. It is so wide that the memory of the world is shut away. It is 
so high that when the mind leaps up to pierce it, all that is me turns to a single drop 
of water and drips back again." The glow in his eyes, the smile on his lips, 
deepened. "A philosopher," he murmured, "is one who'sits in the midst of a great 
fog and is happy." 


A faint rustle, a fragrance so evanescent that it was like the strayed breath of a 
rose, made him turn. In the entrance of the gangway, backed by a blur of light, 
stood L’Inconnue, looking out, her hands raised and resting against the sides of the 
doorway. She was dressed in clinging black. Her bare arms and neck and her face, 
seen through the mist, gleamed with the white fire of pearls. Her shadowed eyes 
were like two pools of night. As he looked, she turned and walked toward the head 
of the stairs. 

The man had seen her at least a dozen times before; 

yet now his eyes flew open as to a sudden revelation. They fixed intently on her 
swaying figure. At the head of the stairway it hung poised, a pause as slight and 
unconscious as the rhythmic halting of a bird in flight; but in that second of 
hesitation the man strode for 

ward and trod on the trailing gown. There was a rend ing tear. The lady sank 
backward with an instinctive clutching of both hands at her hips; then she turned, 
anger flaming in her eyes. The man stood silent, with fallen head. 

"You -you boor!" she said, controlling her voice. "You do a thing like that and haven't 
even the grace to apologize!" The man raised his eyes slowly. "| could apologize," he 
said, "for the rape of a 

Sabine, but -but not for the outrage of such a gown. I've struck my clumsy foot 
through a dream -- a dream of a frock - and I'm dumb. Words can’t mend 

torn gossamer, nor -nor -- The lady's anger had passed. A little smile played with 


the corners of her 

mouth. 

"Enough!" she said. "After all, your tongue isn't as clumsy as your feet." "Isn't it?" 
said the man eagerly, and smiled. When he smiled a boyishness sprang alight in his 
face and made him suddenly young. The lady stared a little at the transformation; 
then looked ruefully down at her skirt. She drew it up with clutching fingers, 
preparing for flight. "Can't | help?" said the man. thing?" 

She shook her head. "No, it's too far gone for that. I'll have to dine in my cabin." The 
man thrust out his hand. "Don’t go," he said. "Please don't go!" L’Inconnue stared at 
him with raised brows; but his face was so alive, so boyish, that she could not take 
offense. The smile played again at the corner of her mouth. "Please," she said, 
brushing his hand aside and passing him. "Then later," he begged. "After dinner - 
on deck - if you've really forgiven me." She hesitated; then answered him over her 
shoulder. "Well -perhaps. It's the last night, isn't it?" She hurried away. 


The man did not go downstairs. He no longer wanted dinner. He wondered why. If 
anyone had told him that emotion had seized upon him and that he in turn was 
feeding upon emotion and needed no other food, he would have laughed. He did not 
know that he was possessed until an hour later he slipped on the wet deck and 
almost fell. Then he awoke -partially. His knees trembled for a moment from the 
strain of recovery. He looked about him with newly-opened eyes. The decks were 
very wet indeed, so wet that there were no after-dinner promenaders. He was a fool 
to be there; he was a fool to think she would come. 

He stepped to the rail and tried vainly to drive his eyes into the dense gray-blue 
beyond. Useless. What had come over him? The fog was all the old stone walls in 
the world, rotted and sodden with rain. This was the graveyard of stone walls. You 
could dig into them with your hands, and they would flow in and fill up the hole 
eternally! When he breathed he could feel the fog possessing him, seeping down 
into his lungs, into his blood, into the marrow of his bones. He turned with a shiver 
and saw L’Inconnue, wrapped in a long cloak, coming un steadily toward him. 
Suddenly he forgot the fog. His chilled blood turned to a warm flame. He stepped 
forward and grasped both her hands in his. Fora mo ment he held them, quite 
naturally, just as his eyes held hers; then he tucked one of her hands under his arm 
and they started to walk, very close together because the deck was slippery. "You 
see," she said softly, "| have come." There was a sort of palpitation in her voice, the 
pal pitation that escapes being mechanical by its little halts and quick crescendos, 
and tells us, "This thing breathes and is alive." 

"Yes," said the man, pressing her hand to his side, "you've come." There was a beat 
in his voice, too. It was like an echo. 

"What do you think brought me?" she asked. "You wanted me to know I'm forgiven." 
"Forgiven?" she answered. "Ah, yes. | Suppose you are. It wasn't that, though." 
"What was it them?" 

"| don't know," she said. "I think it was being the 

last night, or perhaps it was the fog. | looked out and saw the fog. It is like a vast 
curtain." She glanced along 

the gleaming deck. "We are quite alone." They walked until she was tired; then the 
man fetched cushions and rugs. They sat in two chairs side 

by side and scarcely spoke. The mist of the fog swept in on them sometimes and 
made them laugh. It dripped from the awnings in a [Continued on page 75] 


SHIPS AND SHARKS 
by HA Lamb 
All Story Weekly Dec 20, 1919 


SKIPPER AMOS BARCLAY placed a solid foot on the first step of the stairs leading to 
the Elevated. Then he paused to consider. Over his head a train rumbled to a halt. 
People brushed past his broad figure with the impatience of New Yorkers who seem 
to be always hoping to catch the train they are going to miss. 

Still Amos Barclay considered. Not that he did not know whither he was bound. In 
the breast-pocket of his blue serge suit--patched and pressed with pains- taking 
care for the trip by Matilda Barclay--was a chart of New York City with the skipper’s 
course picked out. Barclay’s 

broad, roughened face reflected no uneasiness as to his bearings. His small, gray 
eyes, Surrounded by the network of wrinkles 

that come upon those who look long into distance over the surface of the sea, 
peered about him reflectively. A blunt forefinger thrust at his stiff, gray-brown beard 
while he mentally conned over his course. Due south from the Pennsylvania Station, 
it was, until abreast the landmark of the City Hall post-office; then south by 
southeast to his destination. And Barclay, having the guidance of a warm, early 
summer 

morning sun, was in no doubt as to which was north and which south. Rather, he 
had not counted on the number of steps leading up to the Elevated. His bulky form 
was all of two hundred 

pounds, and the rains of fifteen years in the South Pacific had left their trace of 
gout. While he hesitated, the seaman sighted something which sent him hurrying 
into the street. This something was the placard at the masthead of a street-car-- 
South Ferry. Here was a craft undoubtedly bound in the direction he wished to go, 
and 

the word " ferry " had a welcoming aspect. Another moment and Skipper Barclay 
had tendered his nickel and was ensconced in the seat beside the conductor, his 
worn leather valise between his knees, while the car clanged through the traffic. 
Breathing a trifle heavily from the im- petus of his plunge for the car, Barclay 
fumbled in the breast of his coat. He drew 

out a fragment of paper, clipped from a newspaper on the train. It bore the legend 


BRADDOCK 
Jewels Bought and Sold. 
Highest Prices 


The address was Maiden Lane. Barclay had already located Maiden Lane on his 
chart. He stared at the advertisement mildly, wasting no time in looking out at the 
sights of the city. Frisco was much the same as New York, and he had come on 
business. His trip was the fruit of an idea. This idea had been born of hours of 
thought when Barclay had been alone on his schooner in the South Pacific. He had 
had 

plenty of time to think. The life of a South Seas trader is quieter than many 
narrators choose to picture it. Between dickering with islanders for copra and pearl- 
shell, and hours of select- ing arrows and shark’s teeth-swords for the tourist trade, 


the germ of the idea had 

grown. Barclay had sought and patiently accumulated pearls, bartering them for 
Cali- fornia-made clothing, knives, calico, pipes, and tobacco and English currency 
with the Kanakas. Venturing from the more familiar grounds of the Samoas and the 
Straits to the New Hebrides and Santa Cruz, Barclay had collected a fair assortment 
of pearls. These he had kept for three or four years. 

It was part of his idea. The other part was that higher prices for his holdings might 
be had in New York than in Honolulu or Frisco. He was sure of this. He had heard of 
pearls sold by companion traders at Frisco which fetched double the price later in 
New York. So Barclay had come where 

the best prices were to be had. Much was at stake on his trip. A month 

ago he had sold his schooner at Honolulu and taken passage to Frisco. Barclay had 
traded for fifteen years, and Matilda Barclay had asked him to stay ashore. They 
had a cottage on the coast near Oakland, a married daugther, and a grandson, who 
was 

in school. Barclay hoped to get enough for his pearls added to the money he had for 
the schooner and certain other savings--to keep him and his wife in the semiluxury 
of a modern cottage with a phonograph, and to send the* grandson to school. 
Inquiry of the conductor of the car set the skipper afoot just south of City Hall. He 
caught the eye of a loitering teamster. " Where might Maiden Lane be now?" he 
rumbled. The man jerked his thumb indefinitely over his shoulder and Barclay 
passed on 

through the crowd of lower Broadway at noon. Eventually he came to the building 
that bore the brass sign " Braddock-- Jeweler." An elevator took him to an upper 
floor, and a similar inscription on the ground glass of a door admitted him to the 
sanctum of 

the jeweler. Barclay put down his bag, mildly surprised. Instead of the store he 
anticipated, he saw a boxlike office behind a mahogany railing. At a stenographer’s 
desk a well-dressed young woman was bending over a ledger. A table, a chair, anda 
row of filing-cabiriets completed the fur- nishing. Barclay took off his felt hat, re- 
vealing a wide expanse of bald' forehead, reddened by wind and sun. 


"Is this Mr. Braddock’s?" he asked. The girl glanced up, noted the suit-case with a 
slight frown, looked again at the seaman’s earnest face, and smiled perfunctorily. " 
Yes, it is," she said sharply. " Do you want to see Mr. Braddock? What is the name, 
please?" Barclay waited while she disappeared into a partitioned office behind her 
desk. Over 

the ground-glass partition Barclay heard a murmured conversation. " Mr. Braddock 
will see you," she an- nounced, holding open the door of the inner office. " Thank ye, 
miss," said Barclay, and she 

smiled again, fleetingly, at his hearty tone. Braddock proved to be a smooth-shaven 
individual of uncertain age, quietly dressed. He looked up inquiringly from a rolltop 
desk. Barclay was relieved to find the sanctum contained a glass cabinet, anda 
heavy safe. He had begun to wonder if this w'as really a jeweler’s shop. He took the 
chair that was offered him and scrutinized his companion. Braddock’s lean face was 
strangely lifeless until he 

smiled, as he did now, cordially. " What can | do for you--Captain Bar- clay?" 

"| saw your advertisement in the paper," began the seaman. " I’ve got some pearls 
to sell--came all the way from Frisco to New York." He fumbled at his breast- pocket 
and drew out a leather case in which were two chamois bags. One of these he 


placed on the leaf of the jeweler’s desk. 
" There’s no demand for pearls just now," observed Braddock indifferently. " Too 
many on the market-- 


He broke off, studying the contents of the bag which his visitor spread out carefully. 
There were a dozen pearls, of varying size, but all undeniably fine specimens. 

" H-m. Where did these come from?" 

Barclay fingered them slowly. " Some from the Straits, three or four from Malaita, 
some from Azore, and the two little fellows from Samoa. See that?" He held up a 
small, lustrous sphere. " Chief Tahuana sold that to me for trade worth maybe 
twenty pounds sterling. He was crazy for gin. | wouldn’t sell it to him, but he knew 
he could get it from one of the copra pedlers. Tahuana got his gin, and came aboard 
again--drunk. He ripped the skin off my 

collar-bone before we got ’em off the deck. There’s no trusting his kind--of that I’m 
quite positive. Braddock smiled sceptically. " Trader’s tales--eh? | guess you figure 
you'll get more for your stuff by the telling of ’em. Stories don’t sell pearls in 
N’York." 

Bending over the objects in question, he did not see the surprise that flashed into 
Barclay’s gray eyes. After all, South Seas traders were not common in the 
metropolis, and the captain’s speech savored of fiction ---if it had not been true. 
Barclay placed a heavy hand over his 

pearls. "If ye do not believe me, Mr. Braddock," he growled, " we’ll not do business. 
I’m a man of my word. These pearls come from the islands." The jeweler glanced up 
quickly at that, and his smile changed. 


" No offense, cap’n--no offense, sir. We hear a lot of fake stuff about the South Seas 
pearl fisheries. | don’t doubt your word. Not a bit." He fingered the pearls; then 
adjusted a jeweler’s glass over one eye. " As | said, cap’n, I’m overstocked with 
these things, but--h-m--let me see. What 

are you asking for this pair? They aren’t quite a match--" 


This was familiar ground to Amos Barclay. Fifteen years he had bargained, bought 
and sold. Only it had been on the deck of his schooner, with the trade ranged before 
him, and a serviceable revolver slung at his waist. And the men he had bar- gained 
with were the shrewd, apparently 

childlike, but really treacherous islanders or the human driftwood of Polynesia. He 
had met with every trick of false dealing--traded a dozen bundles of arrows for as 
many sticks of tobacco with a certain chief, while the henchmen of that island 
potentate had rifled his cabin underneath, 

via the port, accessible to a nigger boy. He had passed over a Portuguese admiral’s 
full-dress uniform--bought at a costumers in San Francisco--to a warrior of Aoba, 
while the dexterous toes of his client were engaged in drawing valuable knives from 
the stock of trade between them, and pass- ing the spoil back to his comrades to be 
divided between them. And he had paid over the full price of a good pearl toa 
Kanaka, who put the payment in his lava-lava and forthwith dived over the rail of 
the schooner with the pearl --until checked in his swim ashore by a few well-chosen 
shots. Barclay had learned his lesson many 

years ago in the hard school of the seatrader. Now, he thought, he was dealing with 
a white man, in a white man’s city. They would haggle--they did haggle for more 
than an hour, over prices--but Brad- dock was a man of his own kind, who paid out 


good American money. Here was no 

concealed treachery, or the need of a drawn revolver. It was, Amos Barclay hoped, 
his 

last big trade. It was the fruit of his idea. 


I. 

And Braddock at length paid him a good price--the figure the captain had in mind 
when he had come to New York. The jeweler took all the pearls Barclay had in his 
bag. They were worth the price. Both men were satisfied with the deal .that had 
just been closed. Barclay’s idea had worked out well. He 

had received forty per cent more than he 

would have got in Frisco. Braddock had 

met his demands readily. " I’ll take cash, 1 reckon," he said when 

the jeweler had mentioned a check. Brad- dock agreed. 

" Wait outside, Captain Barclay," he ex- plained, " and I’ll send to the bank for the 
money. We haven’t got forty-six hundred 

dollars in our safe just now." 

Barclay nodded cordially, gathered up 

his pearls and retired to the outer office, to fall into a pleasant reverie while the 
woman assistant went out for the cash. Braddock closed the partition door carefully. 
Then he retired to a closet behind 

his desk. He shut the door of the closet and unhooked a telephone. 


" Give me Dorgan’s cafe," he told the 

operator. Evidently the switchboard operator was 

familiar with this call, for Braddock got 

his connection at once. " Jim Mahoney there?" he asked briskly, and waited. " That 
you, Jim? This is Braddock--yes. Say, you’re the man | want. | got a customer on the 
hook here 

---pearls, good ones. I’m handing him 

forty-six hundred in cash in a half-hour." Mahoney’s voice was sharp. " What sort of 
a guy is he?" 

" Ripe, and a real boob. A trader--the South Seas. Thinks he knows more ’n all 
N’York. Wants to retire and stay ashore, now that he has a pile--" 

"| get you," laughed the man at the 

other end of the wire. " Look here, Jim. Watch yourself. You 

know | got to keep clear of your little stunt-- 


"Oh, don’t worry yourself, Brad. You'll 
get fifty-fifty of what | get out’v-- 


" Skipper Amos Barclay. If you get it--" 
" Say, do | ever fail?" " Well, watch yourself." " You’ll get your velvet-- 


- Mahoney hung up and Braddock re- turned to his desk, a satisfied gleam in his 
narrow eyes. Twenty-five minutes later he had paid the cash to Barclay, gripped the 
seaman’s hand and wished him well. Barclay replied with gruff heartiness, took up 
his valise, and sought the door. Outside in the corridor he noticed a slender 
individual, 

in a light, summer suit and straw hat. They 


went down in the elevator together. At 

the entrance Barclay paused, wondering 

whither his way led. The stranger stopped also and lit a cigarette. " Nice day, 
cap’n," he observed, fling- ing away the match. Barclay nodded, 

slightly curious. " How d’ye know-- 


" What | called you?" The man laughed 

pleasantly. He had a shrewd, youthful face and a frank manner. " Oh, | ought to 
know a seaman, cap’n. See a lot’v them. My business is ship construction--at one’v 
the big Jersey shipyards." Barclay nodded again, looking about for 

a street-car that would bear him north- ward. They walked out together apparently 
bound in the same direction. "I’m going to visit the works now, 

cap’n," explained his companion. " One’v 

the biggest in the country. Say, you ought 

to see the neat little cargo-steamers we 

built for the Emergency Fleet--and the pair 'v dreadnoughts in the ways now. During 
the war visitors was barred, but now 

the plant’s a great place for the sightseers." His quick glance swept sideways at the 
taci- turn skipper. " We’re ready to launch a 

sweet four-master right now." 

" Didn’t know they made ’em any more." 

"Oh, we made everything during the war. Say, you ought to see that schooner. 
She’s a beauty. For the coast trade." Barclay scowled irresolutely. He had in- tended 
to spend his time otherwise. Still 

"The dreadnoughts will be the biggest 

afloat. Two thirty-five thousand-ton craft. Why don’t you give ‘em the once-over, 
Cap’n-- 


" Barclay." The skipper hesitated. He 

had heard much of the ships under construction in the New York yards. And he 
would never return to the metropolis. "Where might this place be, young man?" An 
hour later the two were within the yard limits of one of the greatest shipbuild- ing- 
plants in the country. His companion had not overstated the magnitude of the work. 
Barclay scrutinized the panorama of 

steel fabrication keenly, and deeply inter- ested in his tour of inspection. He saw the 
new angle and plate shop, watched the seventy-ton traveling-crane in operation, 
looked into the power-house. The other, who seemed familiar with the 

place, led him to the ways, where the newly rivetted side of two great battle-ships 
loomed. Other visitors were there. Barclay noticed an N. Y. S. C. initialed on the 
motor-trucks by the spur of railroad- track and his guide told him the name of 

the plant. Barclay recalled it vaguely. He left the Jersey shore undeniably impressed 
with the aspect of the plant they had visited. It was late, and he accepted 

his companion’s invitation to dinner. " | don’t think you know my name," his 

host smiled when the waiter had been dis- missed. He produced a card, which read 


JAMES B. MAHONEY 
New York Shipyard Company 
Sale« Department 


" Mighty fine plant, that, Cap’n Barclay. | ought to know. | sell its stock 


for a living "--the flicker of a smile passed 

over the man’s alert face unobserved by the seaman--" and it’s pretty soft for me, 
be- cause the stock just about sells itself. It pays thirty per cent a year, and it’s so 
good 

everybody wants it." He ordered a steak, well done, and gazed 

reflectively at Barclay. The skipper had 

said little. But Mahoney had not forgot- ten Braddock’s tip. " This shipyard stock is 
SO Safe," he said 

confidentially, " that it’s an Ai investment 

for people who don’t want to worry about 

their money. Thousands get a fine income 

from it." Barclay nodded understandingly. He 

had heard of the great profits the shipyards had been making. And he understood 
something of investment He had bought up, 

in the past, little by little, the shares in his schooner until he was sole owner. He 
thought of the small schooner, compared 

with the giants of the sea he had just seen. 

It must be a fine thing to own even a tiny share of such craft. Even better, to invest 
in the plant that built them 


Mahoney produced a newspaper and ex- amined it. " Let’s see," he meditated, " N. 
¥ S.C. 

is selling at forty-two to-day. Dirt-cheap, and a bargain." He showed the list of stock 
prices to the skipper and the fleeting smile appeared again as Barclay verified what 
he had said. " Just think, it pays you thirty dollars on every hundred each year. Any 
man who has made a pile can profit by it." Barclay nodded again. Slowly, he 
computed the income on four thousand dollars, at thirty per cent. It would be more 
than a thousand dollars a year. It would give Matilda-- 

" A man who has worked hard to make a pile," resumed Mahoney pleasantly, " has a 
right to get good money from it. A good living." " Yes," assented Barclay, " that’s 
true." The problem had worried him. He had seme money -- enough, as he had once 
thought. But Matilda had told him that prices had gone up during his last trip to the 
South Seas, and his grandson was in school. All these things cost a great deal. " 
Look here, young man," he scowled 

thoughtfully. " Could ye get me some of this here stock--a little?" No elation showed 
in Mahoney’s keen eyes. Instead he looked grave. " It ’d be hard to do--and, say, 
Cap’n-- 

didn’t want to try to sell you anything. Business is business and friends are friends -- 
that’s my motto. But if you really want some-- 


Barclay thought again of the giant ships. No need to tell him what money-makers 
these were, or how great the demand for more of their kind would be. Mahoney’s 
words were echoing in his mind " A man who has worked hard has a right--to a good 
living." Twelve hundred dollars a year would keep him and his wife comfortably. He 
had seen the giant shipyard, and the price quoted in the newspaper. His only fear 
was that there might not be any of the stock to be had. 


"| think | might be able to get you a hundred shares--maybe," considered Mahoney. 
"| like you, Barclay, and I'll do my best. Suppose you meet me at the National Bank 
to-morrow, at ten?" 


Ill. Prf.cisely at ten o’clock the next morning Mahoney met Barclay at the marble 
lobby of one of the oldest banks of the city. Fifteen minutes later he had produced a 
formal looking stock-certificate, made out in Barclay’s name and bearing the title 
and 

seal of the New York Shipyard Company. The seaman read it through carefully, 
seated at one of the customer’s tables in the lobby. He saw that the certificate was 
correct in form. He was further impressed with the magnificence of the National 
Bank 

corridors. Truly, he thought, this was the place where highest prices were to be had 
the city of wealth. He counted out forty-two hundred dollars 

to Mahoney, who drew up and handed him a receipt for the amount. 

"You got a good thing there, Cap’n Barclay," Mahoney laughed jovially. "Hang 

onto it. Don’t let any swindler make you Sell it. Your name’s on the books of the 
company, and they’ll send you a check for your thirty per cent each year." He 
slapped the burly seaman on the shoulder and leaned closer, confidentially. " Say, it 
was hard to get this across to you. But--do | ever fail?" Once more Captain Amos 
Barclay stood in the streets of Manhattan, this time with 

the stock-certificate buttoned where the money had been. He was well content. 
New York had more than satisfied him. He had got his money, and exchanged it for 
an investment that would fulfil all his needs. His idea had been put into effect 
successfully. At the street comer he hesitated. The 

desire, common to new purchasers, to look over his property assailed him. He would 
visit the shipyard again before taking the train to Frisco. He crossed once more to 
the Jersey shore, gained admittance to the plant, and seated himself on a 
convenient pile of lumber where he could watch the hivelike turmoil of the yards, 
and listen to the staccato of 

riveting machines. Time passed pleasantly. He wanted to tell Matilda about 
everything he had seen. From the lumber-pile he wandered about idly, pausing at 
the door of the forge-shop. Here an attendant denied him admission to the office. "| 
guess | got a right to look in. young 

man," growled the skipper. " I’m a stock-holder in this company." The man shook his 
head. 

"You get a pass from the manager's office, over there he jerked his thumb 

over his shoulder--" and I'll let you in, all right." Barclay had set his mind on seeing 
the 

forge-shop, and limped over to the office. Here, among a medley of draftsmen and 
stenographers, a clerk asked his business. " I'd like a pass to the forge-shop," he 
explained, " from the manager." The clerk gave place to a brisk young man, well 
dressed, who politely inquired his business in the shop. At Barclay’s ex- planation 
the eye-brows of the young man 

lifted slightly. " A stockholder. Why "--he scanned the burly figure--" it isn’t usual--" 


Barclay drew forth his stock-certificate and exhibited it proudly. His questioner took 
the paper and scrutinized it, idly at first, then intently. " Wait here a minute," he 
announced, 

vanishing, after handing back the certifi- cate. Presently he returned, with the news 
that Mr. Henderson, the assistant manager, would see him. Rather surprised at this 
formality about a pass, Barclay was led into an inner office. Henderson swung 
around in his pivot 

chair without inviting the seaman to be seated. He was a middle-aged man in shirt 


sleeves, chewing at an unlighted cigar in a harassed manner. 

"Let’s see that certificate," he said sharply. Barclay handed him the paper silently, 
oppressed by a vague uneasiness. Henderson glanced it over, peered at the 
signatures, looked up at the tall skipper and thrust a lean jaw out ominously. " 
Where'd you get 

this?" Barclay’s pulse quickened at the other’s tone, but his voice was calm. 

" One of your salesmen sold it to me, Mr. Henderson. | have his receipt for 
mymoney." 

" Got it with you?" 

Henderson’s scowl deepened as he scanned the receipt. A sudden fear tugged 

at the skipper’s heart. " Ain’t that all right?" he rumbled anxiously. " It’s stock in 
your comp’ny." 

" No, it isn’t--it’s stock in the New York Shipyard Company, whatever that may be. 
We are the New York Ship Construction Company. Likewise, Mr. Barclay, we employ 
no salesmen. Never have." Barclay did not grasp the full meaning of this at once. 

" But--hold hard, Mr. Henderson-- bought your stock. Ae one that’s printed 

in the newspaper tally list--N.Y.S.C." 

" This isn’t our stock. Our issue is quoted on the Stock Exchange under the 

initials you mention. Somebody's swindled 

you. We can’t help it if grafters claim to be handling our stock, when they are not 
doing so." Henderson handed the papers to ihe im- mobile Barclay and swung back 
to his desk, which was littered with blueprints. A moment passed. Then he felt a 
heavy hand 

on his shoulder and found himself listening 

to the trembling voice of the intruder. " Just a minute, Mr. Henderson," Barclay’s 
voice broke in on him. "I -- | don’t seem to get the rights of this. Mahoney, who sold 
me this, showed me your 

plant. It looked mighty fine to me. | paid a lot for that there piece of paper-- 


With an impatient grunt, the assistant manager surveyed his visitor. At sight of the 
heavy, patient face, and keen, gray eyes, his manner softened perceptibly. He 
pushed forward a chair. " Sit down, Mr.--Cap’n Barclay. I’m 

sorry you invested your money in this swindle. But we can’t keep everybody out 
of our plant. One or two other cases like this have come to my notice. I’d give 
something to get my hand on the scoundrel who’s pulling off this stunt. It hurts our 
credit. Can you identify this Mahoney?" 

Barclay ruminated, tugging at his whiskers fiercely. Carefully he described to 
Henderson how he had come to buy the stock. " And the blighter sold it to me in 
one 

of the big banks," he growled ; " The National Bank. | fought-- 


" Standing room in a bank-lobby is free to all, cap’n," explained the manager 
concisely. " Mahoney guessed you’d hand over your money quicker inside the gate 
ofa 

bank, that’s all. His kind aren’t connected 

with any national bank. | know the game," 

he sighed, glancing at his watch. " Brad- dock probably tipped Mahoney that you 
had a bundle of coin on you. No cne else knew it." Barclay’s broad mouth tightened, 
but he 

said nothing. 


" Mahoney picked you for a sucker--no 

offense, cap’n. He showed you our plant 

and sold you his own stock--printed by one 

of these fly-by-night gangs. The quotes in the paper were ours--but he twisted the 
initials to suit his bogus firm, the shipyard company. Probably that stock-certificate 
is worth ten cents, maybe less. We can’t do anything for you." 

" | guess you can’t." Barclay spoke 

quietly. He was not the one to whine over a loss. " I'll have the law on that man 
Braddock." 

" Hold on," Henderson checked him. 

" What can you do? You have no proof Braddock knows Mahoney. If you try to sue 
him, he’ll bring claim against you 

defamation of character, most likely. These 

scoundrels know the Penal Code by heart." Barclay nodded slowly. The man was 
right. He had no case against Braddock. 

" There’s Mahoney," he meditated; 

" maybe | can get my hands on him." 

"It won’t do you much good if you do. He’s sold you stock in his company. Probably 
Mahoney owns a worthless acre of land somewheres about--in the Sound, per- haps. 
Some kind of a plant, with a wood 

jetty and a carpenter driving nails into a scabby barge that 'Il never feel salt-water 
again. Enough to keep him within the law." Henderson shrugged his shoulders. "You 
have only your word against his, Barclay, that he faked a sale of our stock 

and his breed is clever. They know the blue-sky laws." The seaman pocketed his 
papers without 

further speech and turned to the door, his shoulders bent into a slouch. The 
assistant manager looked after him thoughtfully and 

keenly. " Say, Barclay," he called, as the skipper reached the door, " find Mahoney, 
and get proof that he had you over here, and we'll take over your side of the 
lawsuit. We 

well, we’d like to see him behind the bars 

just as much as you would. I’d like to help you out; but--I can’t waste the company’s 
time and money." 

"No, Mr. Henderson, you can’t do that. Let it be, let it be." For half a moment after 
Barclay had 

gone, the assistant manager frowned, as if dwelling on an unpleasant thought. He 
knew that Barclay could not do what he 

asked. Then he lit his cigar, swung back 

to his desk, and plunged into his work. 

IV. From the Jersey shore Captain Amos 

Barclay made his way to his room ina 

small hotel by the water-front. It was 

evening when he arrived, but he did not eat any dinner. He seated himself in a bat- 
tered chair by the window, gazing out over 

the near-by roofs with puckered brow. 

It grew dark, and he did not get up to 

light the gas. Through the open window 

he caught the street noises of the metropolis 

---children playing in the open space by the 

docks, teams clattering homeward to the 


stables, the hoarse mutter of a ferry-boat 

feeling its way through the twilight. Below him the street-lamps winked into 

light, throwing a faint gleam on the dingy 

ceiling over his head. Still Barclay did not 

stir. Once he turned his head at the distant echo of chimes from the Metropolitan 
tower. He had a little money. Enough to get him back to California. But he knew that 
the men who had swindled him of four thousand dollars were beyond his reach. He 
recalled his interview with Braddock, 

the smooth manner of the man, the readi- ness with which the jeweler had paid the 
price he asked for the pearls. No one else had known he had the money. 

Barclay was not accustomed to feel sorry 

for himself when he was cheated in a trade. But the four thousand dollars had 
meant much to him. And he had been robbed by men he had trusted--his own kind. 
In 

the South Pacific he might have gone to them, revolver in hand, and gained back 
the money. Here, the law protected them. And he had left his weapon at home. He 
knew that the chances of finding Mahoney were one in a thousand. It would 

do no good to go to Braddock. And he had no delusions concerning possible help 
from Henderson. Even if he should, by a stroke of luck, locate Mahoney, there was 
no way to get 

his money back. The man had money, 

which Barclay lacked, and doubtless friends among the shyster lawyers who w’ould 
handle his case if the skipper tried to take the 

theft into court. 

Barclay was facing the hopeless problem 

of many who had fallen victim to the sharpers of the underworld of finance--the men 
of the back-doors of honest investment. And, before the law, he was helpless. He 
was an upright man, and Mahoney no 

better than a thief; but the law of his own 

land offered him no remedy. The semi-quiet of night descended on the 

city, and the noises in the street diminished. Only the distant clatter of surface-cars 
broke in on his thoughts. Then Barclay drew a long breath and struck a clenched 
fist on his thigh. Rising from his chair, he stretched his bulk and undid his collar. 
Removing his shoes and coat, he lay down on the bed. Almost at once he fell 
asleep--the sleep of a man whose mind is no longer at fault and who has made a 
decision by which he in- tends to abide. V. Braddock removed the magnifying-glass 
from his eye, and thrust the pearls he had 

been examining into a drawer of h;s desk. There was something watchful and reluc- 
tant in his manner as he turned to the girl in his office door. His sharp eyes stared at 
her questioningly as if he could read in her 

indifferent face the answer to a certain question in his mind. 

" Captain Amos Barclay?" he repeated. He stroked a neatly shaven cheek with 

the fingers of a lean hand. It was the sec- ond morning after he had bought those 
same pearls of the trader. They had been 

a good bargain. Jim Mahoney had divided up promptly and fairly. " Well, show him 
in," he said sharply. "When the seaman loomed in the door, he 

smiled cordially. " Glad to see you again, Cap’n Barclay. Anything | can do for you?" 
There was a shade of relief in his voice. Certainly the skipper did not look like one 
who knew that he had been robbed. Of 

course he had no claim against him--Brad- dock--but the jeweler was sometimes 


nervous, by temperament. 

" | reckon there is, Mr. Braddock." 

Barclay seated himself and nodded cordially at the jeweler. "Il reckon there is. You 
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gave me a good price for those small pearls. 

| figure | couldn’t do better than to come 

to you with what I’ve got now. It’s sure a fine thing--this. For a while | thought 

| wouldn’t sell it; but | guess Matilda and 

| need the money." He produced the leather wallet and tossed the remaining 
chamois-sack on the desk. And Braddock stared, for the seaman had 

drawn from the bag a pearl, a black pearl, lustrous and splendid, and as large as a 
good-sized cherry. Barclay held it up proudly between thumb and forefinger. 
Braddock took it silently, switched on a strong light under a 

green shade, and fixed his glass in his eye. " Four years ago | got my hands on 
that," ruminated the skipper. " It came 

from the Vatu Lavum bed. A Japanese 

diver brought it up, but the islanders got it from him. They wanted gin, and a rene- 
gade skipper out of Maryborough gave ’em 

the gin for it." Braddock fondled the pearl, turning it over in his thin, nervous 
fingers. There was 

no doubt of its value. Mounted by a Fifth Avenue jeweler in a tiara-like setting, and 
shown to those who can afford to ask for the 

best, it would fetch many thousands. It was a splendid thing, a patrician of pearls. 
The jeweler had forgotten his early misgivings at Barclay’s visit. In his soul, he 
coveted the black pearl--pictured himself 

selling it. Nevertheless, he was cautious. "Yes, | made you a liberal price for the 
others," he murmured. " But this is differ- ent--harder to dispose of. It 'd be hard to 
match. It’s unusual-- 


" That’s a mighty fine pearl." " Well, people aren’t paying high prices now. This is all 
right for a curio." He 

replaced the sphere on its case with a caress- ing gesture. What price d’you expect 
to get? 

" Twelve thousand dollars." Barclay spoke calmly. The jeweler 

stared; then shook his head with a sneer. Twelve thousand! Complete in a royal 
setting, the black pearl might bring ten thou- sand in time from the right person. But 
he, Braddock, could not get much more than 

half that figure, at the present market. And 

he did business on a cash basis--for good 


reasons. 
"You don’t know what you’re saying!" he barked. " You’re crazy! Twelve thousand. | 
might give five." " | said twelve." Braddock laughed aloud. 


"| thought you knew something about 

the price of pearls. | was wrong. You 

ain’t been drinking, have you, Barclay?" The seaman picked up the black pearl and 
replaced it in its bag. In spite of himself, Braddock’s lips contracted. He coveted 

e thing; he yearned to own it--and take 

e profit he knew he could get from it. " I'll make you an offer of five and a 

half," he ventured. Barclay rose, slipping the wallet into his pocket. 

"| might go as high as six thousand 


maybe," protested the jeweler. " Look here. You won’t get a better price anywhere 
else in the city--not in these times. | thought you wanted to sell." " That right--at 
twelve thousand." 

" But--" 

"I'll tell you what | got my mind set on." The skipper bent closer to Braddock, 

a peculiar gleam in his deep-set eyes, " No, 

I’m not crazy. | want to buy some more 

of a kind of stock I’ve invested in. | want 

twelve thousand dollars to buy that stock." For a moment the gray eyes peered into 
the faded blue; then Braddock looked away, 

biting at his lip. " | don’t Know anything about stocks." " It’s a mighty fine thing. It’s 
the NewYork Shipyard Company, and it pays thirty per cent. | saw their plant." 

" Never heard of it before." 

" | didn’t reckon you’d have heard of it." "" Who sold it to you?" 

" A fellow name of Mahoney--a real, friendly kind of fellow." Braddock plucked 
irresolutely at his lip, his glance straying to the leather wallet in Barclay’s hand. His 
small eyes were alert, as those of a terrier on the scent of a rat. But he was a 
careful man. 

"How much’v that twelve thousand are you going to put into this stock?" 

" Every cent of it." Barclay spoke with unmistakable conviction, and the jeweler 
brightened. Mahoney, 

he thought, had done his work well. Barclay had swallowed hook, line and sinker. He 
was a sucker of the finest breed, a deepseas fish, and he was landed. 

"I’m going to buy that shipyard stock 

to-day," continued the skipper, " before it goes up in price. It’s a mighty fine thing. 
Trouble is, | don’t know where to run afoul 

of Mahoney. If | don’t find him before 

afternoon, I'll have to cruise over to the shipyard for the stock. | guess they have it 
there." Braddock scowled, feeling that his sucker was about to slip the hook. He 
knew Mahoney’s game of the fake shipping stock. And that if Barclay went to the 
firm for the 

stock, he and Mahoney would be left empty-handed. 

"| don’t know anything about speculation, cap’n," he said, with friendly caution. " 
Are you sure it’s a good stock?" 

" Good as gold." Braddock nodded decisively. He had made up his mind. His active- 
brain had 

finished its problem of arithmetic. He would pay Barclay the twelve thousand. 
Mahoney 

would get it, in return for the worthless 

stock. They would divide fifty-fifty; probably he, Braddock, could claim a trifle more 
on the merits of this highly profitable transaction. At most, the pearl would only cost 
him 

the six thousand. And he could get seven or more on Fifth Avenue. He would have 
the black pearl--perhaps he would keep the splendid thing a while. He clapped 
Barclay cordially on the shoulder. 

"I'll strain a point for you, cap’n, this time. I’ll consult with a jeweler | know. | guess 
we can meet your figure. It may 

mean a loss for me--but I'll buy it. He hurried to the door of the closet. " You sit here, 
cap’n. Now, | don’t know Mahoney; but them salesmen hang 

out around the cafes at lunch time. I’ll give all the places | know a ring. Maybe 


| can get him to come here with the stock. That ‘Il save you a trip over to Jersey. You 
don’t want to carry that bundle of coin around in your pocket." 

"| guess that’s right," Barclay smiled 

grimly. " Hope you can get him, Mr. Braddock. I'll wait." 

An hour later he was still waiting when 

Mr. Braddock returned from the bank with 

the money. A moment more and the fashionably dressed figure of Mahoney 

pushed through the office door. The sales- man went up to Barclay with a cordial 
smile. " Glad to see you again, cap’n. They 

told me at Dorgan’s Cafe you was looking 

for me, to buy some more of that N. Y. 

S. C. stock, so | came all prepared." Braddock frowned warningly and stared 

at Mahoney blankly. Barclay saw the 

stare. " You gentlemen don’t know each other, do you?" he muttered. " Mr. 
Mahoney, 

meet Mr. Braddock." The salesman beamed as the two shook 

hands. Even Braddock smiled souriy. It had been long since they landed a sucker 
like Barclay. The skipper nodded to the 

jeweler, who laid the money on the desk. Barclay counted it carefully and arranged 
it in a pile in front of him. Braddock took the pearl the skipper gave 

him, inspected it, and placed it in the safe, closing the door and giving the 
combination 

a cautious twirl. He had the black pearl. For a second he surveyed the cash uneasily 
---it was twice the value of the pearl. But Mahoney was already drawing up a 
receipt for the money. And Barclay had 

the stock-certificate in his hands. The 

skipper ran his eye over it and laid it on 

the table. " This ain’t what | want," he said. Braddock’s brain worked quickly. Ahalf- 
second after the skipper’s quiet words, 

the jeweler’s hand darted to the money. Another hand, a heavy, muscled fist was 
before him. Barclay thrust the bills into his coat pocket. His broad face was tranquil, 
but a 

slow flush was spreading up from the throat. " But you said--" Braddock’s voice 
thrilled in his excitement. "| said, Mr. Braddock, | was going to buy stock in the 
shipyard. So | am--the New York Ship Construction Company, that Mr. Mahoney 
mentioned, and the plant he showed me. Not that--" Barclay crumpled the worthless 
stock-certificate and tossed it on the floor. 


He faced the two, his voice deepening as he spoke. 

"Yes I’m going to buy a stock, one that’s a good stock--and at the company’s office 
--with half 'this money. I'll take the other 

half and give it to Matilda." He stepped toward Braddock, and the jeweler shrank 
back. " Fifteen year’ I’ve traded with the godless islanders of the seas, and fifteen 
year’ I’ve met every brand of scoundrels. | thought when | come here to my own 
kind 

I'd have a square deal." He laughed shortly. " But it ain’t any different here-- 


Jim Mahoney’s brain was a trifle slower than that of Braddock. But more dangerous. 
The swindler’s hand went softly to his coat pocket. Barclay had seen it, and knew 
what it meant. Wheeling swiftly, in spite of his bulk, he caught Mahoney’s wrist 


before the hand could withdraw from the pocket. A 

jerk with two hundred pounds of bone and 

sinew behind it and the salesman was flung from his feet and crashed into the desk. 
He (The 

wavered vaguely on his knees, then slumped 

to the floor quietly, his head propped 

against the desk. Then the skipper spoke to Braddock. He 

spoke quietly; but he had thought of what was going to say, and he had the 
vocabulary 

of a seaman to draw from, backed by a knowledge of Malay, Polynesian, and a 
lime-juicer’s choicest language. When he had exhausted this, he returned to good 
American. Braddock sat in his desk-chair, fumbling 

at his quivering cheeks. When Barclay had 

finished, he mustered his courage. 

"I'll get the law on you!" he shrilled. " For unprovoked assault on my friend-- 
Barclay laughed and turned toward the 

door. " Your friend?" he asked mildly. " No, Mr. Braddock. Mahoney is a stranger. You 
didn’t even know he was a stockswindler, now, did you?" And the captain’s laughter 
echoed down 

the corridor. 


A GOLD SLIPPER 
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Marshall McKann followed his wife and her friend Mrs. Post down the 

aisle and up the steps to the stage of the Carnegie Music Hall with an 
ill-concealed feeling of grievance. Heaven knew he never went to 

concerts, and to be mounted upon the stage in this fashion, as if he were 

a "highbrow" from Sewickley, or some unfortunate with a musical wife, was 
ludicrous. A man went to concerts when he was courting, while he was a 
junior partner. When he became a person of substance he stopped that sort 
of nonsense. His wife, too, was a sensible person, the daughter of an old 
Pittsburgh family as solid and well-rooted as the McKanns. She would 
never have bothered him about this concert had not the meddlesome Mrs. 
Post arrived to pay her a visit. Mrs. Post was an old school friend of 

Mrs. McKann, and because she lived in Cincinnati she was always keeping 
up with the world and talking about things in which no one else was 
interested, music among them. She was an aggressive lady, with weighty 
opinions, and a deep voice like a jovial bassoon. She had arrived only 

last night, and at dinner she brought it out that she could on no account 
miss Kitty Ayrshire's recital; it was, she said, the sort of thing no one 

could afford to miss. 


When McKann went into town in the morning he found that every seat in the 
music-hall was sold. He telephoned his wife to that effect, and, thinking 

he had settled the matter, made his reservation on the 11.25 train for 

New York. He was unable to get a drawing-room because this same Kitty 
Ayrshire had taken the last one. He had not intended going to New York 

until the following week, but he preferred to be absent during Mrs. 

Post's incumbency. 


In the middle of the morning, when he was deep in his correspondence, 
his wife called him up to say the enterprising Mrs. Post had telephoned 
some musical friends in Sewickley and had found that two hundred 
folding-chairs were to be placed on the stage of the concert-hall, behind 
the piano, and that they would be on sale at noon. Would he please get 
seats in the front row? McKann asked if they would not excuse him, since 
he was going over to New York on the late train, would be tired, and 
would not have time to dress, etc. No, not at all. It would be foolish 

for two women to trail up to the stage unattended. Mrs. Post's husband 
always accompanied her to concerts, and she expected that much attention 
from her host. He needn't dress, and he could take a taxi from the 
concert-hall to the East Liberty station. 


The outcome of it all was that, though his bag was at the station, here 
was McKann, in the worst possible humour, facing the large audience to 
which he was well known, and sitting among a lot of music students and 
excitable old maids. Only the desperately zealous or the morbidly curious 
would endure two hours in those wooden chairs, and he sat in the front 
row of this hectic body, somehow made a party to a transaction for which 
he had the utmost contempt. 


When McKann had been in Paris, Kitty Ayrshire was singing at the Comique, 
and he wouldn't go to hear her--even there, where one found so little 

that was better to do. She was too much talked about, too much 
advertised; always being thrust in an American's face as if she were 
something to be proud of. Perfumes and petticoats and cutlets were named 
for her. Some one had pointed Kitty out to him one afternoon when she was 
driving in the Bois with a French composer--old enough, he judged, to be 
her father--who was said to be infatuated, carried away by her. McKann 
was told that this was one of the historic passions of old age. He had 
looked at her on that occasion, but she was so befrilled and befeathered 
that he caught nothing but a graceful outline and a small, dark head 

above a white ostrich boa. He had noted with disgust, however, the 
stooped shoulders and white imperial of the silk-hatted man beside her, 
and the senescent line of his back. McKann described to his wife this 
unpleasing picture only last night, while he was undressing, when he was 
making every possible effort to avert this concert party. But Bessie 

only looked superior and said she wished to hear Kitty Ayrshire sing, and 
that her "private life" was something in which she had no interest. 


Well, here he was; hot and uncomfortable, in a chair much too small for 


him, with a row of blinding footlights glaring in his eyes. Suddenly the 
door at his right elbow opened. Their seats were at one end of the front 
row; he had thought they would be less conspicuous there than in the 
centre, and he had not foreseen that the singer would walk over him every 
time she came upon the stage. Her velvet train brushed against his 
trousers as she passed him. The applause which greeted her was neither 
overwhelming nor prolonged. Her conservative audience did not know 
exactly how to accept her toilette. They were accustomed to dignified 
concert gowns, like those which Pittsburgh matrons (in those days!) wore 
at their daughters’ coming-out teas. 


Kitty's gown that evening was really quite outrageous--the repartée of a 
conscienceless Parisian designer who took her hint that she wished 
something that would be entirely novel in the States. Today, after we 
have all of us, even in the uttermost provinces, been educated by Baskt 
and the various Ballets Russes, we would accept such a gown without 
distrust; but then it was a little disconcerting, even to the 
well-disposed. It was constructed of a yard or two of green velvet--a 
reviling, shrieking green which would have made a fright of any woman 
who had not inextinguishable beauty--and it was made without armholes, a 
device to which we were then so unaccustomed that it was nothing less 
than alarming. The velvet skirt split back from a transparent gold-lace 
petticoat, gold stockings, gold slippers. The narrow train was, 
apparently, looped to both ankles, and it kept curling about her feet 

like a serpent's tail, turning up its gold lining as if it were squirming 
over on its back. It was not, we felt, a costume in which to sing Mozart 
and Handel and Beethoven. 


Kitty sensed the chill in the air, and it amused her. She liked to be 
thought a brilliant artist by other artists, but by the world at large 

she liked to be thought a daring creature. She had every reason to 
believe, from experience and from example, that to shock the great crowd 
was the surest way to get its money and to make her name a household 
word. Nobody ever became a household word of being an artist, surely; and 
you were not a thoroughly paying proposition until your name meant 
something on the sidewalk and in the barber-shop. Kitty studied her 
audience with an appraising eye. She liked the stimulus of this 
disapprobation. As she faced this hard-shelled public she felt keen and 
interested; she knew that she would give such a recital as cannot often 

be heard for money. She nodded gaily to the young man at the piano, fell 
into an attitude of seriousness, and began the group of Beethoven and 
Mozart songs. 


Though McKann would not have admitted it, there were really a great many 
people in the concert-hall who knew what the prodigal daughter of their 
country was singing, and how well she was doing it. They thawed gradually 
under the beauty of her voice and the subtlety of her interpretation. 

She had sung seldom in concert then, and they had supposed her very 
dependent upon the accessories of the opera. Clean singing, finished 
artistry, were not what they expected from her. They began to feel, even, 


the wayward charm of her personality. 


McKann, who stared coldly up at the balconies during her first song, 
during the second glanced cautiously at the green apparition before him. 
He was vexed with her for having retained a débutante figure. He 
comfortably classed all singers--especially operatic singers--as "fat 
Dutchwomen" or "shifty Sadies," and Kitty would not fit into his clever 
generalization. She displayed, under his nose, the only kind of figure 

he considered worth looking at--that of a very young girl, supple and 
sinuous and quicksilverish; thin, eager shoulders, polished white 

arms that were nowhere too fat and nowhere too thin. McKann found it 
agreeable to look at Kitty, but when he saw that the authoritative 

Mrs. Post, red as a turkey-cock with opinions she was bursting to impart, 
was studying and appraising the singer through her lorgnette, he gazed 
indifferently out into the house again. He felt for his watch, but his 

wife touched him warningly with her elbow--which, he noticed, was not at 
all like Kitty's. 


When Miss Ayrshire finished her first group of songs, her audience 
expressed its approval positively, but guardedly. She smiled bewitchingly 
upon the people in front, glanced up at the balconies, and then turned to 
the company huddled on the stage behind her. After her gay and careless 
bows, she retreated toward the stage door. As she passed McKann, she 
again brushed lightly against him, and this time she paused long enough 
to glance down at him and murmur, "Pardon!" 


In the moment her bright, curious eyes rested upon him, McKann seemed to 
see himself as if she were holding a mirror up before him. He beheld 
himself a heavy, solid figure, unsuitably clad for the time and place, 

with a florid, square face, well-visored with good living and sane 
Opinions--an inexpressive countenance. Not a rock face, exactly, but a 

kind of pressed-brick-and-cement face, a "business" face upon which years 
and feelings had made no mark--in which cocktails might eventually blast 
out a few hollows. He had never seen himself so distinctly in his 
shaving-glass as he did in that instant when Kitty Ayrshire's liquid eye 

held him, when her bright, inquiring glance roamed over his person. After 
her prehensile train curled over his boot and she was gone, his wife 

turned to him and said in the tone of approbation one uses when an infant 
manifests its groping intelligence, "Very gracious of her, I'm sure!" 

Mrs. Post nodded oracularly. McKann grunted. 


Kitty began her second number, a group of romantic German songs which 
were altogether more her affair than her first number. When she turned 

once to acknowledge the applause behind her, she caught McKann in the act 
of yawning behind his hand--he of course wore no gloves--and he thought 
she frowned a little. This did not embarrass him; it somehow made him 

feel important. When she retired after the second part of the program, 

she again looked him over curiously as she passed, and she took marked 
precaution that her dress did not touch him. Mrs. Post and his wife again 
commented upon her consideration. 


The final number was made up of modern French songs which Kitty sang 

enchantingly, and at last her frigid public was thoroughly aroused. 

While she was coming back again and again to smile and curtsy, McKann 
whispered to his wife that if there were to be encores he had better make 
a dash for his train. 


"Not at all," put in Mrs. Post. "Kitty is going on the same train. She 
sings in _Faust_ at the opera tomorrow night, so she'll take no chances." 


McKann once more told himself how sorry he felt for Post. At last Miss 
Ayrshire returned, escorted by her accompanist, and gave the people what 
she of course knew they wanted the most popular aria from the French 
opera of which the title-réle had become synonymous with her name--an 
opera written for her and to her and round about her, by the veteran 
French composer who adored her,--the last and not the palest flash of his 
creative fire. This brought her audience all the way. They clamoured for 
more of it, but she was not to be coerced. She had been unyielding 
through storms to which this was a Summer breeze. She came on once more, 
shrugged her shoulders, blew them a kiss, and was gone. Her last smile 
was for that uncomfortable part of her audience seated behind her, and 
she looked with recognition at McKann and his ladies as she nodded good 
night to the wooden chairs. 


McKann hurried his charges into the foyer by the nearest exit and put 
them into his motor. Then he went over to the Schenley to have a glass 

of beer and a rarebit before train-time. He had not, he admitted to 
himself, been so much bored as he pretended. The minx herself was well 
enough, but it was absurd in his fellow-townsmen to look owlish and 
uplifted about her. He had no rooted dislike for pretty women; he even 
didn't deny that gay girls had their place in the world, but they ought 

to be kept in their place. He was born a Presbyterian, just as he was 

born a McKann. He sat in his pew in the First Church every Sunday, and he 
never missed a presbytery meeting when he was in town. His religion was 
not very spiritual, certainly, but it was substantial and concrete, made 

up of good, hard convictions and opinions. It had something to do with 
citizenship, with whom one ought to marry, with the coal business (in 
which his own name was powerful), with the Republican party, and with all 
majorities and established precedents. He was hostile to fads, to 
enthusiasms, to individualism, to all changes except in mining machinery 
and in methods of transportation. 


His equanimity restored by his lunch at the Schenley, McKann lit a big 
cigar, got into his taxi, and bowled off through the sleet. 


There was not a sound to be heard or a light to be seen. The ice 

glittered on the pavement and on the naked trees. No restless feet were 
abroad. At eleven o'clock the rows of small, comfortable houses looked as 
empty of the troublesome bubble of life as the Allegheny cemetery itself. 
Suddenly the cab stopped, and McKann thrust his head out of the window. A 


woman was Standing in the middle of the street addressing his driver in 

a tone of excitement. Over against the curb a lone electric stood 
despondent in the storm. The young woman, her cloak blowing about her, 
turned from the driver to McKann himself, speaking rapidly and somewhat 
incoherently. 


"Could you not be so kind as to help us? It is Mees Ayrshire, the singer. 
The juice is gone out and we cannot move. We must get to the station. 
Mademoiselle cannot miss the train; she sings tomorrow night in New York. 
It is very important. Could you not take us to the station at East 

Liberty?" 


McKann opened the door. "That's all right, but you'll have to hurry. It's 
eleven-ten now. You've only got fifteen minutes to make the train. Tell 
her to come along." 


The maid drew back and looked up at him in amazement. "But, the 
hand-luggage to carry, and Mademoiselle to walk! The street is like 
glass!" 


McKann threw away his cigar and followed her. He stood silent by the door 
of the derelict, while the maid explained that she had found help. The 
driver had gone off somewhere to telephone for a car. Miss Ayrshire 
seemed not at all apprehensive; she had not doubted that a rescuer would 
be forthcoming. She moved deliberately; out of a whirl of skirts she 

thrust one fur-topped shoe--McKann saw the flash of the gold stocking 
above it--and alighted. 


"So kind of you! So fortunate for us!" she murmured. One hand she placed 
upon his sleeve, and in the other she carried an armful of roses that had 
been sent up to the concert stage. The petals showered upon the sooty, 
sleety pavement as she picked her way along. They would be lying there 
tomorrow morning, and the children in those houses would wonder if there 
had been a funeral. The maid followed with two leather bags. As soon as 
he had lifted Kitty into his cab she exclaimed 


"My jewel-case! | have forgotten it. It is on the back seat, please. | am 
so careless!" 


He dashed back, ran his hand along the cushions, and discovered a small 
leather bag. When he returned he found the maid and the luggage bestowed 
on the front seat, and a place left for him on the back seat beside Kitty 

and her flowers. 


"Shall we be taking you far out of your way?" she asked sweetly. "I 
haven't an idea where the station is. I'm not even sure about the name. 
Céline thinks it is East Liberty, but | think it is West Liberty. An odd 

name, anyway. It is a Bohemian quarter, perhaps? A district where the law 
relaxes a trifle?" 


McKann replied grimly that he didn't think the name referred to that kind 
of liberty. 


"So much the better," sighed Kitty. "| am a Californian; that's the only 
part of America | know very well, and out there, when we called a place 
Liberty Hill or Liberty Hollow--well, we meant it. You will excuse me if 
I'm uncommunicative, won't you? | must not talk in this raw air. My 
throat is sensitive after a long program." She lay back in her corner and 
closed her eyes. 


When the cab rolled down the incline at East Liberty station, the New 
York express was whistling in. A porter opened the door. McKann sprang 
out, gave him a claim check and his Pullman ticket, and told him to get 
his bag at the check-stand and rush it on that train. 


Miss Ayrshire, having gathered up her flowers, put out her hand to take 
his arm. "Why, it's you!" she exclaimed, as she saw his face in the 

light. "What a coincidence!" She made no further move to alight, but sat 
smiling as if she had just seated herself in a drawing-room and were 
ready for talk and a cup of tea. 


McKann caught her arm. "You must hurry, Miss Ayrshire, if you mean to 
catch that train. It stops here only a moment. Can you run?" 


"Can | run!" she laughed. "Try me!" 


As they raced through the tunnel and up the inside stairway, McKann 
admitted that he had never before made a dash with feet so quick and sure 
stepping out beside him. The white-furred boots chased each other like 
lambs at play, the gold stockings flashed like the spokes of a bicycle 

wheel in the sun. They reached the door of Miss Ayrshire's state-room 

just as the train began to pull out. McKann was ashamed of the way he was 
panting, for Kitty's breathing was as soft and regular as when she was 
reclining on the back seat of his taxi. It had somehow run in his head 

that all these stage women were a poor lot physically--unsound, overfed 
creatures, like canaries that are kept in a cage and stuffed with 
song-restorer. He retreated to escape her thanks. "Good night! Pleasant 
journey! Pleasant dreams!" With a friendly nod in Kitty's direction he 
closed the door behind him. 


He was somewhat surprised to find his own bag, his Pullman ticket in the 
strap, on the seat just outside Kitty's door. But there was nothing 

strange about it. He had got the last section left on the train, No. 13, 

next the drawing-room. Every other berth in the car was made up. He was 
just starting to look for the porter when the door of the state-room 
opened and Kitty Ayrshire came out. She seated herself carelessly in the 
front seat beside his bag. 


"Please talk to me a little," she said coaxingly. "I'm always wakeful 
after | sing, and | have to hunt some one to talk to. Céline and | get so 


tired of each other. We can speak very low, and we shall not disturb any 
one." She crossed her feet and rested her elbow on his Gladstone. Though 
she still wore her gold slippers and stockings, she did not, he thanked 
Heaven, have on her concert gown, but a very demure black velvet with 
some sort of pearl trimming about the neck. "Wasn't it funny," she 
proceeded, "that it happened to be you who picked me up? | wanted a 
word with you, anyway." 


McKann smiled in a way that meant he wasn't being taken in. "Did you? We 
are not very old acquaintances." 


"No, perhaps not. But you disapproved tonight, and | thought | was 
singing very well. You are very critical in such matters?" 


He had been standing, but now he sat down. "My dear young lady, | am not 
critical at all. | Know nothing about 'such matters." 


"And care less?" she said for him, "Well, then we know where we are, in 
so far as that is concerned. What did displease you? My gown, perhaps? It 
may seem a little outré_ here, but it's the sort of thing all the 
imaginative designers abroad are doing. You like the English sort of 
concert gown better?" 


"About gowns," said McKann, "I know even less than about music. If | 
looked uncomfortable, it was probably because | was uncomfortable. The 
seats were bad and the lights were annoying." 


Kitty looked up with solicitude. "| was sorry they sold those seats. | 
don't like to make people uncomfortable in any way. Did the lights give 
you a headache? They are very trying. They burn one's eyes out in the 
end, | believe." She paused and waved the porter away with a smile as 
he came toward them. Half-clad Pittsoburghers were tramping up and down 
the aisle, casting sidelong glances at McKann and his companion. "How 
much better they look with all their clothes on," she murmured. Then, 
turning directly to McKann again "I saw you were not well seated, but | 
felt something quite hostile and personal. You were displeased with me. 
Doubtless many people are, but | seldom get an opportunity to question 
them. It would be nice if you took the trouble to tell me why you were 
displeased." 


She spoke frankly, pleasantly, without a shadow of challenge or hauteur. 
She did not seem to be angling for compliments. McKann settled himself 
in his seat. He thought he would try her out. She had come for it, and he 
would let her have it. He found, however, that it was harder to formulate 
the grounds of his disapproval than he would have supposed. Now that he 
sat face to face with her, now that she was leaning against his bag, he 
had no wish to hurt her. 


"I'm a hard-headed business man," he said evasively, "and | don't much 
believe in any of you fluffy-ruffles people. | have a sort of natural 


distrust of them all, the men more than the women." 


She looked thoughtful. "Artists, you mean?" drawing her words slowly. 
"What is your business?" 


"Coal." 


"| don't feel any natural distrust of business men, and | know ever so 
many. | don't know any coal-men, but | think | could become very much 
interested in coal. Am | larger-minded than you?" 


McKann laughed. "I don't think you know when you are interested or when 
you are not. | don't believe you know what it feels like to be really 
interested. There is so much fake about your profession. It's an 

affectation on both sides. | know a great many of the people who went to 
hear you tonight, and I know that most of them neither know nor care 
anything about music. They imagine they do, because it's supposed to be 
the proper thing." 


Kitty sat upright and looked interested. She was certainly a lovely 
creature--the only one of her tribe he had ever seen that he would cross 
the street to see again. Those were remarkable eyes she had--curious, 
penetrating, restless, somewhat impudent, but not at all dulled by 
self-conceit. 


"But isn't that so in everything?" she cried. "How many of your clerks 
are honest because of a fine, individual sense of honour? They are 
honest because it is the accepted rule of good conduct in business. Do 
you know"--she looked at him squarely--"I thought you would have 
something quite definite to say to me; but this is funny-paper stuff, 
the sort of objection I'd expect from your office-boy." 


"Then you don't think it silly for a lot of people to get together and 
pretend to enjoy something they know nothing about?" 


"Of course | think it silly, but that's the way God made audiences. 
Don't people go to church in exactly the same way? If there were a 
spiritual-pressure test-machine at the door, | suspect not many of you 
would get to your pews." 


"How do you know | go to church?" 


She shrugged her shoulders. "Oh, people with these old, ready-made 
Opinions usually go to church. But you can't evade me like that." She 
tapped the edge of his seat with the toe of her gold slipper. "You sat 
there all evening, glaring at me as if you could eat me alive. Now | give 
you a chance to state your objections, and you merely criticize my 
audience. What is it? Is it merely that you happen to dislike my 
personality? In that case, of course, | won't press you." 


"No," McKann frowned, "I perhaps dislike your professional personality. 
As | told you, | have a natural distrust of your variety." 


"Natural, | wonder?" Kitty murmured. "I don't see why you should 
naturally dislike singers any more than | naturally dislike coal-men. | 
don't classify people by their occupations. Doubtless | should find some 
coal-men repulsive, and you may find some singers so. But | have reason 
to believe that, at least, I'm one of the less repellent." 


"| don't doubt it," McKann laughed, "and you're a shrewd woman to boot. 
But you are, all of you, according to my standards, light people. You're 
brilliant, some of you, but you've no depth." 


Kitty seemed to assent, with a dive of her girlish head. "Well, it's a 

merit in some things to be heavy, and in others to be light. Some things 
are meant to go deep, and others to go high. Do you want all the women in 
the world to be profound?" 


"You are all," he went on steadily, watching her with indulgence, "fed on 
hectic emotions. You are pampered. You don't help to carry the burdens of 
the world. You are self-indulgent and appetent." 


"Yes, | am," she assented, with a candour which he did not expect. "Not 
all artists are, but | am. Why not? If | could once get a convincing 
statement as to why | should not be self-indulgent, | might change my 
ways. As for the burdens of the world--" Kitty rested her chin on her 
clasped hands and looked thoughtful. "One should give pleasure to others. 
My dear sir, granting that the great majority of people can't enjoy 
anything very keenly, you'll admit that | give pleasure to many more 
people than you do. One should help others who are less fortunate; at 
present | am supporting just eight people, besides those | hire. There 

was never another family in California that had so many cripples and 
hard-luckers as that into which | had the honour to be born. The only 

ones who could take care of themselves were ruined by the San Francisco 
earthquake some time ago. One should make personal sacrifices. | do; | 
give money and time and effort to talented students. Oh, | give something 
much more than that! something that you probably have never given to any 
one. | give, to the really gifted ones, my _wish,_ my desire, my light, 

if | have any; and that, Mr. Worldly Wiseman, is like giving one's blood! 

It's the kind of thing you prudent people never give. That is what was 

in the box of precious ointment." Kitty threw off her fervour with a 

slight gesture, as if it were a scarf, and leaned back, tucking her 

slipper up on the edge of his seat. "If you saw the houses | keep up," 

she sighed, "and the people | employ, and the motor-cars | run--And, 

after all, I've only this to do it with." She indicated her slender 

person, which Marshall could almost have broken in two with his bare 
hands. 


She was, he thought, very much like any other charming woman, except that 
she was more so. Her familiarity was natural and simple. She was at ease 


because she was not afraid of him or of herself, or of certain half-clad 
acquaintances of his who had been wandering up and down the car oftener 
than was necessary. Well, he was not afraid, either. 


Kitty put her arms over her head and sighed again, feeling the smooth 
part in her black hair. Her head was small--capable of great agitation, 
like a bird's; or of great resignation, like a nun's. "I can't see why | 
shouldn't be self-indulgent, when | indulge others. | can't understand 
your equivocal scheme of ethics. Now | can understand Count Tolstoy's, 
perfectly. | had a long talk with him once, about his book 'What is Art?’ 
As nearly as | could get it, he believes that we are a race who can exist 
only by gratifying appetites; the appetites are evil, and the existence 
they carry on is evil. We were always sad, he says, without knowing why; 
even in the Stone Age. In some miraculous way a divine ideal was 
disclosed to us, directly at variance with our appetites. It gave us a 
new craving, which we could only satisfy by starving all the other 
hungers in us. Happiness lies in ceasing to be and to cause being, 
because the thing revealed to us is dearer than any existence our 
appetites can ever get for us. | can understand that. It's something one 
often feels in art. It is even the subject of the greatest of all operas, 
which, because | can never hope to sing it, | love more than all the 
others." Kitty pulled herself up. "Perhaps you agree with Tolstoy?" she 
added languidly. 


"No; | think he's a crank," said McKann, cheerfully. 
"What do you mean by a crank?" 
"I mean an extremist." 


Kitty laughed. "Weighty word! You'll always have a world full of people 
who keep to the golden mean. Why bother yourself about me and Tolstoy?" 


"| don't, except when you bother me." 


"Poor man! It's true this isn't your fault. Still, you did provoke it by 
glaring at me. Why did you go to the concert?" 


"| was dragged." 


"| might have known!" she chuckled, and shook her head. "No, you don't 
give me any good reasons. Your morality seems to me the compromise of 
cowardice, apologetic and sneaking. When righteousness becomes alive and 
burning, you hate it as much as you do beauty. You want a little of each 

in your life, perhaps--adulterated, sterilized, with the sting taken out. 

It's true enough they are both fearsome things when they get loose in the 
world; they don't, often." 


McKann hated tall talk. "My views on women," he said slowly, "are 
simple." 


"Doubtless," Kitty responded dryly, "but are they consistent? Do you 
apply them to your stenographers as well as to me? | take it for 

granted you have unmarried stenographers. Their position, economically, 
is the same as mine." 


McKann studied the toe of her shoe. "With a woman, everything comes back 
to one thing." His manner was judicial. 


She laughed indulgently. "So we are getting down to brass tacks, eh? | 
have beaten you in argument, and now you are leading trumps." 


She put her hands behind her head and her lips parted in a half-yawn. 
"Does everything come back to one thing? | wish | knew! It's more than 
likely that, under the same conditions, | should have been very like your 
stenographers--if they are good ones. Whatever | was, | would have been a 
good one. | think people are very much alike. You are more different than 
any one! have met for some time, but | know that there are a great many 
more at home like you. And even you--I believe there is a real creature 
down under these custom-made prejudices that save you the trouble of 
thinking. If you and | were shipwrecked on a desert island, | have no 
doubt that we would come to a simple and natural understanding. I'm 
neither a coward nor a Shirk. You would find, if you had to undertake any 
enterprise of danger or difficulty with a woman, that there are several 
qualifications quite as important as the one to which you doubtless 

refer." 


McKann felt nervously for his watch-chain. "Of course," he brought out, 
"Lam not laying down any generalizations--" His brows wrinkled. 


"Oh, aren't you?" murmured Kitty. "Then | totally misunderstood. But 
remember"--holding up a finger--"it is you, not |, who are afraid to 
pursue this subject further. Now, I'll tell you something." She leaned 
forward and clasped her slim, white hands about her velvet knee. "Il am 
as much a victim of these ineradicable prejudices as you. Your 
stenographer seems to you a better sort. Well, she does to me. Just 
because her life is, presumably, greyer than mine, she seems better. My 
mind tells me that dulness, and a mediocre order of ability, and poverty, 
are not in themselves admirable things. Yet in my heart | always feel 
that the sales-women in shops and the working girls in factories are more 
meritorious than |. Many of them, with my opportunities, would be more 
selfish than | am. Some of them, with their own opportunities, are more 
selfish. Yet | make this sentimental genuflection before the nun and the 
charwoman. Tell me, haven't you any weakness? Isn't there any foolish 
natural thing that unbends you a trifle and makes you feel gay?" 


"| like to go fishing." 


"To see how many fish you can catch?" 


"No, | like the woods and the weather. | like to play a fish and work 
hard for him. | like the pussy-willows and the cold; and the sky, 
whether it's blue or grey--night coming on, every thing about it." 


He spoke devoutly, and Kitty watched him through half-closed eyes. "And 
you like to feel that there are light-minded girls like me, who only care 
about the inside of shops and theatres and hotels, eh? You amuse me, you 
and your fish! But | mustn't keep you any longer. Haven't I given you 
every opportunity to state your case against me? | thought you would have 
more to say for yourself. Do you know, | believe it's not a case you have 
at all, but a grudge. | believe you are envious; that you'd like to bea 
tenor, and a perfect lady-killer!" She rose, smiling, and paused with her 
hand on the door of her stateroom. "Anyhow, thank you for a pleasant 
evening. And, by the way, dream of me tonight, and not of either of those 
ladies who sat beside you. It does not matter much whom we live with in 
this world, but it matters a great deal whom we dream of." She noticed 
his bricky flush. "You are very naive, after all, but, oh, so cautious! 

You are naturally afraid of everything new, just as | naturally want to 

try everything new people, new religions--new miseries, even. If only 
there were more new things--If only you were really new! | might learn 
something. I'm like the Queen of Sheba--I'm not above learning. But you, 
my friend, would be afraid to try a new shaving soap. It isn't 

gravitation that holds the world in place; it's the lazy, obese cowardice 

of the people on it. All the same"--taking his hand and smiling 
encouragingly--"I'm going to haunt you a little. Adios! " 


When Kitty entered her state-room, Céline, in her dressing-gown, was 
nodding by the window. 


"Mademoiselle found the fat gentleman interesting?" she asked. "It is 
nearly one." 


"Negatively interesting. His kind always say the same thing. If | could 
find one really intelligent man who held his views, | should adopt them." 


"Monsieur did not look like an original," murmured Céline, as she began 
to take down her lady's hair. 


* * * * * 


McKann slept heavily, as usual, and the porter had to shake him in 

the morning. He sat up in his berth, and, after composing his hair with 

his fingers, began to hunt about for his clothes. As he put up the 
window-blind some bright object in the little hammock over his bed caught 
the sunlight and glittered. He stared and picked up a delicately turned 
gold slipper. 


"Minx! hussy!" he ejaculated. "All that tall talk--! Probably got it from 
some man who hangs about; learned it off like a parrot. Did she poke this 
in here herself last night, or did she send that sneak-faced Frenchwoman? 


| like her nerve!" He wondered whether he might have been breathing 
audibly when the intruder thrust her head between his curtains. He was 
conscious that he did not look a Prince Charming in his sleep. He dressed 
as fast as he could, and, when he was ready to go to the wash-room, 
glared at the slipper. If the porter should start to make up his berth in 

his absence--He caught the slipper, wrapped it in his pajama jacket, and 
thrust it into his bag. He escaped from the train without seeing his 
tormentor again. 


Later McKann threw the slipper into the waste-basket in his room at the 
Knickerbocker, but the chambermaid, seeing that it was new and mateless, 
thought there must be a mistake, and placed it in his clothes-closet. He 
found it there when he returned from the theatre that evening. 

Considerably mellowed by food and drink and cheerful company, he took the 
slipper in his hand and decided to keep it as a reminder that absurd 

things could happen to people of the most clocklike deportment. When he 
got back to Pittsburgh, he stuck it in a lock-box in his vault, safe from 

prying clerks. 


* * * * * 


McKann has been ill for five years now, poor fellow! He still goes to the 
office, because it is the only place that interests him, but his partners 

do most of the work, and his clerks find him sadly changed--"morbid," 

they call his state of mind. He has had the pine-trees in his yard cut 

down because they remind him of cemeteries. On Sundays or holidays, when 
the office is empty, and he takes his will or his insurance-policies 

out of his lock-box, he often puts the tarnished gold slipper on his 

desk and looks at it. Somehow it suggests life to his tired mind, as his 
pine-trees suggested death--life and youth. When he drops over some day, 
his executors will be puzzled by the slipper. 


As for Kitty Ayrshire, she has played so many jokes, practical and 
impractical, since then, that she has long ago forgotten the night when 
she threw away a slipper to be a thorn in the side of a just man. 


LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR 
BY GORDON ARTHUR SMITH 
The Dial, 1921 


MONTAIGNE has remarked in his Essays that there is no 

man so decrepit as not to believe he has still twenty years 

of life left in his body. That the statement is true seems prob 
able, and as corroborative evidence | desire to call attention to 
the cases of Joel Hobbs and Timothy McShane... . 

The hamlet known as East Buchanan lies three miles from the 
town of Buchanan and the nearest railroad. Neither Buchanan 
nor its neighbour is a flattering monument to that president of 


the United States from whom the name was taken, for Buchanan 
is a small manufacturing town, badly paved, badly lighted, ugly, 
and evil-smelling East Buchanan is a mere label tacked to a score 
of rotting frame houses, a church, and a general store. Syracuse, 
the nearest city, is some forty miles distant from the Buchanans 
and is visited once or twice a year by the richer members of the 
community, among whom was Joel Hobbs, proprietor of the gen 
eral store at East Buchanan, and therefore butcher, grocer, clothier, 
apothecary, and sheriff. He and his inseparable companion and 
enemy, Timothy McShane, who owned the livery and feed stable, 
were the richest and most prominent men in the village. Hobbs 
was a Republican; McShane a Democrat. They hated each other. 
They hated each other, but inevitably during the long, snow 
bound winters that are flung yearly like a white shroud over the 
upper portions of New York State, they were thrown much to 
gether. Through those bitter months, when the wind came raw 
and snow-laden down from the Great Lakes, when the daylight 
was brief and wan and the evenings black and unending, there 
remained but three solaces for Timothy McShane and Joel Hobbs 
drink, argument, and checkers. All three of these they indulged 
beside the stove that, constantly overfed, glowed and panted in 
the rear of Hobbs’ store. 


Now, neither Joel nor Timothy had wife, children, or blood 
kindred this side of heaven. Hobbs was husband of a dead wife 
and father of a dead child, and | doubt if the wife or the child 
was sorry to die. His wife's sister lived in the village and did 
the washing of those who were rich enough or lazy enough not 
to do their own. Sometimes she was paid often she was not; 
but every Christmas Joel gave her five dollars and boasted of it 
during the succeeding twelve months. 


Timothy McShane sprang from God knows where. At any 

rate Timothy did not know. He talked fluently but vaguely of 

the McShanes of Cork, and he was ever threatening to return to 
the Old Country when he should have laid aside a little more 
money. He thought that he was fifty-two years old and he knew 
that he had trouble with his kidneys. Hobbs, on the other hand, 
knew that he was fifty-three and thought he had trouble with his 
heart. There were other points of dissimilarity, but those were 
perhaps of the most consequence.... 


One afternoon, in December 1918, a vastly ambitious and en 
terprising life-insurance salesman, with a zeal worthy of better 
results, drove out to East Buchanan in search of "prospects." He 
hitched his horse and sleigh to one of the three iron posts in front 
of Hobbs' store, threw a blanket over the horse, stamped some of 
the cold out of his feet, beat his fur gloves together, shivered, 
and entered. - 


"Good afternoon, gentlemen," he said. "Pretty raw sort of 

day, isn’t it?" 

"Yep," agreed Joel, who was always polite to potential cus 
tomers, "pretty raw. Take a seat by the stove and thaw out." 
"Thanks," said the visitor. "I don’t mind if | do." 

He moved up a chair, flung his coat and gloves on the floor, 
and seated himself with a hearty sigh. 

"Gentlemen," he said, producing a pair of visiting cards, "allow 
me. My name's Proctor--Harry Proctor. Insurance business. 
Representing the Foresight Company at Buchanan. You’ve prob 
ably heard of it." - 


Joel and Timothy consulted the visiting cards carelessly, and 
then Joel, the necessity of being polite no longer existing, tilted 
back his chair again and replaced his feet on the stove. 

"No," he said slowly, "I can't say as I’m pertickly interested." 
But Timothy said "Don’t ye be mindin’ him, me man, he's 

not particularly inthirested in annything but himsilf. An he's 
alone in that inthirest." 


Mr Proctor laughed in acknowledgement of Timothy's wit-- 

but not loudly or overmuch, out of respect for Joel's feelings. 
"Well," he said, "it’s just people that are interested in them 
selves that we're looking for. These are our best customers. If 
you'll give me five minutes of your time I’m sure | can convince 
you, Mr--er?" 

"Hobbs is my name," said Joel. "And this is Mr McShane... . 

But | can’t say as I’m much interested." 

"You will be," Mr Proctor assured him, when he had acknowl 
edged the introduction, "you will be. And there's not much 

else to do to-day anyhow except talk. Unless you gentlemen will 
let me buy a round--a little whiskey, eh, to keep the weather 
out?" 

"There spakes a man," said Timothy heartily. "Joel, go fetch 

the Honeydew." 

"| can’t say as | mind," said Joel, and descended to the cellar. 
When the glasses were filled and healths drunk, Proctor began 
his exposition of the advantages of life insurance. 

"We offer three kinds of policy," he said, "the ordinary life, 

the limited payment life, and the endowment policy. These 
policies extend different inducements and attractions, but for 
any man over--well, say over forty-five, who is willing to set 
aside a small sum of money annually in order that, at his death, 
those who are near and dear to him will be provided for, that 
his wife and children will be assured of food and shelter and some 
of the little comforts of life, that--" 


"Stop," interrupted Joel. "There ain't nobody in the world 
| want to leave money to, and if there was | guess I'd outlive 
‘em. I’ve a lot o' years between me and the cemetery yet." 


"In that case," said Proctor eagerly, "one of our endowment 
policies would be just the thing for you. You pay a small prem 
ium for ten, fifteen, or twenty years, and if you’re alive at the 
end of that period the company pays you--and the longer you 
live the more it pays you." 


Joel reflected. 

"What's that?" he said at length. "Say that again." 

Mr Proctor obligingly provided him with all details. "Yep," said Joel, 
"that sounds good-sounds fine. But it 

ain’t. It ain’t or the company wouldn't do it. | guess the com 
pany ain’t givin’ nothin away. | guess the company fixes it so 
they get more money out o' me than | get out o' them. They 
wouldn't be doin’ business if they didn't. No, young feller, | 
guess | ain't signin’ to-day. Try Timothy McShane, there. He's 
Irish and creddylous." 

"Faith, thin," said Timothy, "I’m crayj'lous that I'll still be 

in this wur-ruld iv sorrow whin Joel Hobbs is undther the daisies. 
‘Tis mesilf’ll be drivin’ his hearse to the cimitery, an I'll whip 
up me ould tame iv roans so’s the job’Il be done the quicker." 
Joel did not permit himself to be disconcerted. 

"And how about your kidneys?" he asked. 

"Niver ye be worryin' f'r me kidneys. How about ye’er own 
heart?" 

"| guess," Said Joel--"| guess as how my heart will last out 

the year." 

"An' maybe it will, too, this bein’ the month iv Dicimber. 'T 

will not likely be ‘til next Christmas I'll be sendin’ ye a wreath." 
Hobbs snorted his unbelief and spat far and accurately under 
the stove. Mr Proctor not having made much progress, betrayed 
symptoms of restlessness. He suggested another drink, which 
Timothy agreed to but for which he insisted on paying. 
"Hobbs, here," said Timothy, "will drink all ye give him, but 
divvle a wan will he pay for." 

"I'll pay for the next one," said Hobbs majestically, on his 

way to the cellar. 

"Do you think there is any chance of my getting him to take a 
policy?" whispered Proctor, indicating the departed Hobbs with 
a motion of his thumb. 

"| do not," answered Timothy. "Annything that costs money 

is as ree-pulsive to him as holy water to the Evil Wan." 

"And how about yourself?" 

"Bad," said Timothy, "bad. I’d rayther insure me ould roan 
mare thin insure mesilf. She's the more valyable." 

"I’m afraid, then, I’ve wasted my time." 

McShane denied this with a broad wave of his arm. 

"Have ye tried the docther an’ the priest? Both of thim's in 
thirested in death an’ well varsed in the subjick, what with killin’ 
and buryin' ivry man, woman, an’ child in this village since 
thirty years. But--" and here Timothy chuckled and raised his 


voice, "but 'tis mesilf will be buryin' Joel Hobbs, an glad to 
do it." 


"You're a liar, Timothy McShane," said Joel shrilly, his 

wizened face appearing above the stair-opening in the floor. 
"You're a liar and I'll live to prove it." 

McShane rose from his chair, his big face purple with temper; 
and his heavy, slouching figure towered above Joel's little bald, 
bullet-shaped head. Proctor feared for an instant that the Irish 
man was going to kick Joel in the mouth. 

"Git back out o' my way," recommended Joel, frightened but 
assertive. "Set down where you belong." 

Timothy hesitated. "If it wasn't for the fear iv spillin' good 
liquor-" he insinuated. But he returned more calmly to his 

chair by the stove. 

Hobbs poured the whiskey with a hand that shook a little. He 
was a man of words not of blows, and Proctor reflected that, after 
all, Mr Hobbs would be a poor risk for any insurance company. 
"Before | drink," said Timothy emphatically, "--before | drink 
with ye, Hobbs, ye’ll be askin’ me pardon for callin' me a liar." 
"Well," reflected Hobbs who, among his other accomplishments, 
possessed a Store of legal catch-phrases, "they do say that the 
greater the truth the greater the libel. | ask your pardon, if you 
want, for a great libel." 

Timothy, with his glass at his lips, was too eager for his drink 

to grasp the full significance of this extraordinary apology. He 
emptied the glass in one large noisy gulp. Proctor, anxious to 

be off now that all hope of doing business was gone, followed 
suit. Hobbs Sipped at his gingerly, but patiently and persistently. 
"Forty-five cents," said Hobbs when Proctor rose to go. "Come 

in again if you’re passin’. 

"Thanks," said Proctor--"! won't." 

Left together, the two men were, strangely enough, a little em 
barrassed. Their disputes had always waxed hottest in the pres 
ence of others--they were at their best before spectators. Per 
haps Hobbs, when alone with the Irishman, kept a curb on his 
tongue from a quite reasonable fear of physical assault. At any 
rate, after the departure of Mr Proctor, there ensued a short, un 
easy silence which was broken by McShane's suggestion that they 
get out the checker board. Hobbs agreed with alacrity, and, as 
it was growing dark, he pulled a hanging lamp down on its chain 
from the ceiling, lighted it, and placed the table underneath it. 
Then they played.... 

Mr Hobbs lost the first game through inexcusable errors both of 
commission and omission. It was evident that he was not playing 
up to his habitual form; and, since each game cost him twenty-five 
cents, he appeared loath to continue. 

"What's ailin' ye?" asked the triumphant McShane. 

"Well," said Hobbs, "I guess | ain't got my mind on it. I’ve 

been thinkin’ of other things." 


"Iv death an’ the divvle an’ the lake iv burnin’ pitch, most 
likely," Suggested Timothy. 

Hobbs squinted up his little ferret eyes. 

"No," said he, "I’ve been thinkin’ o' this life insurance. ... 
Timothy, how much money have you got in the bank at Buchanan? 
Ten thousand dollars?" 

"| have not, thin," replied Timothy. "I have five thousand." 

"Is that all? | kinda thought you had more. . . . Well, | don't 
know as it's worth while considerin’ in that case." 

"Ye don’t know as what's not worth while considthrin’?" de 
manded the Irishman, aroused at this aspersion on his wealth. 
"The projick | had in mind," said Hobbs. 

"Faith," said Timothy, "tis likely a small projick if it can 

be fittin' ye’er mind." 

Joel shook his head slowly. "It was a ten thousand dollar 
projick," he asserted, "but | guess as how it's too big for you.... 
Here's the doctor, though. I'll speak to him about it." 

The doctor, a middle-aged, anaemic, complacent man, driven 
to East Buchanan by repeated failures elsewhere, came into the 
store with a blast of cold air that set the lamp flame leaping in 
its glass. 

"Good evening," he said, "good evening. Thought I’d drop in 

for a nip on my way home to supper. Joel, you might fill the 
glasses with what's in that bottle." 

"An ‘tis Hobbs that pays," chuckled Timothy. "He was 

afther makin' the gin’rous offer befure ye come in, docther." 
"Well," said the doctor, "I’m willing Hobbs should pay, but | 
don’t think you ought to drink, McShane. I’ve told you it's bad 
for those kidneys." 


"Ha-ha," said Hobbs. "He won’t live twelve months." 

"Ye lie, Joel Hobbs--ye lie. An ye’ersilf knows ye lie." 

Hobbs leaned forward eagerly in his chair, his gleaming little 
eyes fixed on the Irishman. 

"McShane," he said slowly, "I'll just bet you five thousand 
dollars that I'm alive a year from next New Year's and that you're 
not. If we’re both alive, neither wins. There's a life insurance 
policy for you, and | guess there ain't any premiums attached, 
neither." 

Timothy was shaken out of his anger. He did not at first 

grasp the proposition, but the mention of the sum of five thou 
sand dollars--all his savings--registered an acute impression on 
his brain. - 

"What's that?" he demanded. "What's that, Hobbs? Will 

ye be afther repatin’ that sintince agin?" 

"| will," replied Hobbs calmly, and he re-stated his offer. 

"An if I’m livin' a year come nixt New Year's it's five thou 

sand | get from ye’ersilf?" 

"Yep," said Mr Hobbs, "providin' I'm dead." 

"Why, thin," said McShane--"why, thin, Hobbs, ye're a domn 


fool an | take ye'er wager an ye'er money." And to cement the 
transaction he gripped Hobbs’ bony hand with his big, red paw. 
Then he winked at the doctor and swallowed his drink. 

"I’m suited if you are," said Hobbs drily. 

They proceeded to the details. Hobbs pointed out that, in the 
case that both of them should survive the term of the wager, no 
money would change hands, and he suggested that, with the con 
sent of both parties the wager might be renewed annually, thus 
constituting an insurance policy of five thousand dollars with the 
survivor as beneficiary. To this McShane agreed. 

Furthermore, in order that the survivor and beneficiary should 
encounter no difficulty in collecting his money, Hobbs proposed 
that he and McShane should each make out a cheque for five thou 
sand dollars in favour of the other, dated January 1st, 1920. 
These cheques, together with a statement of the wager, duly signed 
and witnessed were to be handed over to the doctor for safe-keep 
ing during the interim. Upon the death of either party before 

the agreed date both cheques were to be handed to the survivor. 
Of this McShane approved. 


Finally (Mr Hobbs was prepared for every contingency), to 

make certain that neither party to the wager reduce his balance 
at the bank below the requisite five thousand dollars, Hobbs sug 
gested that they concede to each other the right to examine the 
condition of their accounts with the bank at any time, and that 

if the balance of either appeared deficient the wager should be 
automatically cancelled and a fine of five hundred dollars be im 
posed on the delinquent. To this McShane agreed. 

With much labour they set all this down in writing, signed it, 

and had it witnessed by the awe-struck doctor. And they were 
both reasonably sober. ... 

Shortly after that momentous day, the doctor found to his pleas 
ure that his weekly income was being perceptibly augmented by 
the addition of a new and regular patient. It was Mr Hobbs. 

"| want you should look me over real well, doctor," he ex 

plained. "Every organ, but pertickly my heart. And if there's 
anything | hadn’t oughta do, or anything | hadn't oughta eat, | 
want you should tell me right out." 

The doctor plumbed him and prodded him in a very wise man 
ner. He found nothing amiss, but his ignorance of his profession 
was so extensive that he thought it best to display caution. 
"Avoid starchy foods and don't over-exert yourself," he said. 

"And come back in a few days. | don’t quite like the heart action." 
That cost Hobbs a dollar, but for once he did not begrudge it. 

He considered it money well spent, and he came back regularly once 
a week to be re-examined. What was a dollar or two when he was 
gunning for five thousand? 

But Timothy McShane displayed no such anxiety. If he gave 

an extra thought to his kidneys, he at least did not pay the doctor 
for the privilege of expressing the thought aloud; nor did he alter 


his manners, morals, or customs in the slightest degree. He was a 
picture of health and confidence, was Timothy McShane. 

That New Year's Eve, McShane stumbled through the snow to 
Hobbs' store, where, as usual, Hobbs and the doctor were awaiting 
him, huddled close to the roaring stove. Winter had set in in 
earnest, and, outside, the snow was piled in shining drifts almost up 
to the window sills. The boughs of the hemlocks that lined the 
road were bent to the ground under their white burden, and the 
tall pines beyond shivered in the moonlight and flung long, rest 
less shadows across the snow. A great, desolate silence hung over 
the earth. Not the bark of a dog, not the whinny of a horse, not 
the tinkle of a sleigh-bell. McShane was the only thing astir. 
Suddenly, as he rounded the corner beside Hobbs' store, he 

heard a vicious, frightened howl, and a small black shape with a 
pair of gleaming eyes shot from nowhere across his path into no 
where. It was a black cat. 


“Holy Mother!" cried McShane aloud, "tis an ayvil omen." 

And he crossed himself, trembling. 

He was still trembling when he entered the store. 

"Do ye be givin' me a drink, Hobbs," he said huskily. 

The sting of the liquor steadied him, so he continued to drink. 
"You look kinda peaked," said Hobbs, eying him closely. "How 
do you feel?" 

Hobbs had been very solicitous concerning Timothy's health 
ever since the night of the wager. Very solicitous, and, at the 
same time, markedly generous in offering him drinks. Hobbs, as 
village apothecary, knew something of the effect of alcohol on 
weak kidneys. 

"You drink too much, McShane," said the doctor. 

The Irishman laughed. 

"Faith," he said, "I’d drink annything that Hobbs give me 

free. Ye'd not have me be niglictin an opportunity, docther?" 
"Have another," said Hobbs... . 

They drank until late; or, rather, McShane drank, and Hobbs 
poured out the liquor for him. At midnight the clock on the 
church across the road struck twelve harsh, deliberate notes, and 
immediately thereafter the cracked old bell, high up in the wooden 
belfry, began to clamour into the still night as a sign that the 
new year had come. Then all was silent again, for to those who 
dwelt in East Buchanan, resigned to lifeless lives, the coming of 
a new year had no significance and held no excuse for joy. They 
were numb both to pain and to pleasure, to hope and to despair. 
At the first stroke of the clock, Hobbs, McShane, and the doc 
tor got solemnly to their feet and raised their glasses. 

"Here's to the new year," said the doctor. "Health to us all." 

"A long life," said McShane, with his eyes on Hobbs. 

Hobbs said "Prosperity to them as earns it," with his shifty 

eyes on the floor. 


Then they sat down again in silence. ... 

Toward the middle of March, the winter, which had been a 

mild one, gave signs of breaking up. Heavy thaws set in, and 

the roads became soggy rivers of mud and slush. Wide pools of 
water formed in all the hollows of the countryside--pools which 
froze overnight to melt again at noonday. Dank, brown grass ap 
peared in splotches on the slopes of hills exposed to the sun; and 
the drip of melting ice filled the mild air with an incessant crystal 
tinkling. Then, finally, in April, the last traces of winter van 

ished; the snow that had lain, soiled but tenacious, in the shadows 
of the woods, disappeared; a touch of green livened here and 
there the desolate, moist waste of brown fields; the ditches by the 
roadside overflowed their margins, flooding roads and fields with 
frothing, yellow water and decayed leaves; and one day the voice, 
if not of the turtle, at least of the robin, was heard in the land. 
With the coming of spring, East Buchanan shook off some 

thing of its sombre desolateness. Dogs barked and roosters crowed 
to the sun; children laughed as they paddled barefooted in the 
muddy pools; women talked shrilly to one another across fences 
while they hung out their washing, and young girls giggled over 
the crocusses. 

But to Mr Hobbs came none of the pleasant sensations of 

spring renascence. He was feeling poorly--very poorly--a fact 
which, however, he admitted to no one but himself and his physi 
cian. And, to add to his suffering, Timothy McShane was, on 

the contrary, the embodiment of health. Spring seemed to have 
taken five years off McShane's age, and that, to Joel Hobbs, was 
at the rate of a thousand dollars a year. Something must be done, 
Hobbs reflected--something must be administered more potent 
than the whiskey with which Hobbs had patiently and hopefully 
plied the Irishman during the long winter. And while he pondered 
the devil came to him and tempted him. He wrestled with the 
devil until he was breathless and exhausted--in fact until he re 
membered that the doctor had told him that overexertion would 
be fatal to his weak heart. So rather than die of angina pectoris, 
he submitted to the devil, and, late one night, locked the door of 
his store and took from a shelf in his drug department a volume 
entitled Poisons and Their Effects. And this he studied in his 

cellar, by the flame of a single candle, until far into the night... . 


Now, that summer, on the first day of July, the War-time Pro 
hibition Act, as | think we all know, went into effect. Hobbs, far 
sighted and avaricious, had laid in a handsome supply of whiskey 
which, as sheriff, he foresaw little difficulty in disposing of at a 
substantial profit during the period of drought. On July 1st, ac 
cordingly, he displayed a sign in his store window which read 

"No alcoholic liquors sold hereafter." But he was at pains to 
inform his friends and customers that he was ready to give them 
a drink, whenever they desired, out of his own stock, the only 
proviso being that they purchase a peppermint stick or a package 


of chewing gum. The price of these innocent luxuries he raised 
on these occasions to forty cents apiece. So, if Joel did not thrive 
physically, he at least thrived financially. 


But to McShane--McShane, his life-long friend, his hated com 
panion--he displayed an amazing and lavish generosity he gave 
him outright a five-gallon jug of his best rye whiskey. McShane, 
had he not been overwhelmed by emotion and surprise, might have 
noted that, although the jug was full to the brim, the seal had 
been broken. 

Hobbs, in conferring the gift, made but one stipulation, to 
which Timothy readily consented. 

"Timothy," said Hobbs, "I’m givin' you this jug because | 

don’t wanta see you goin’ dry all year. But I’m givin’ it to you 
only if you swear you won’t share it with a livin' soul and you 
won't tell a livin' soul you have it. Take it home with you, Tim 
othy, and lock it up, and when no one's round go and pour your 
self a drink. But don’t you tell a livin', breathin soul about it. | 
guess as how I'd get into some trouble if you did. Not a livin' 
soul, now--not even the doctor." 

"Not the divvle himself," vowed Timothy. "And | thank ye, 

Joel, | thank ye very kindly. Mesilf an ye may have had mis 
undtherstandin’s in the past, but let bygones be bygones, now 
that I'm afther seein’ the kind iv heart's inside ye." 

"| guess as how that's all right," said Joel, but he turned quickly 
away and avoided meeting Timothy's grateful eyes. . . 

If winter in East Buchanan was desperately cold, summer was 
similarly hot. A dull, listless heat that throbbed like a pain in 
the head. And with the heat came quantities of dust that spread 
over the land like a plague of locusts. 


By mid-July, Timothy McShane was ailing. By mid-August 

he took to his bed. He complained of his stomach, and the doc 

tor reiterated his advice not to drink. For a fortnight McShane 

lay in bed on his back, suffering so acutely that he did not have the 
strength or even the desire to descend to his cellar and tap the 
whiskey jug which Mr Hobbs had given him. And, whether or 

not on that account, he gradually began to feel better. By Sep 
tember he was around as usual and drinking as usual, still weak and 
very thin, but with something of his pristine confidence in himself 
and his constitution. 


When McShane fell ill, Mr Hobbs could scarcely conceal his 
satisfaction. True it was a nervous sort of satisfaction, an un 

easy, precarious Satisfaction, but it was a satisfaction that was 
reflected in his manner and in his appearance his eyes shone with 
a renewed fire; his cheeks took on a trace of colour; his hands 
ceased to tremble. No longer frightened when he consulted the 
doctor, he went to the other extreme and pounded his chest vigor 
ously, boasting that he was sound in wind and limb. And every 


day he made a particular point of visiting poor, sick McShane 
to inquire as to his health and to listen eagerly to his symptoms. 
McShane was deeply touched. 


As | have said, Timothy was around as usual early in Septem 
ber, and one evening he invited Hobbs to share his supper with 
him. They had become, you see, the best of friends. 

Hobbs accepted. 

Timothy's house was typical of the houses of East Buchanan-- 

a decrepit frame structure, built of clapboards and resting on an 
uneven foundation of brick piers. One of the front steps had 
caved in and never been replaced; several boards were missing 
from the floor of the piazza; the roof lacked so many shingles 
that the rain came through almost at will, to the perpetual detri 
ment of the ceilings. Behind this forlorn dwelling was the livery 
and feed stable, a not ungainly structure and in perfect repair; 
for McShane cared for his animals’ comfort more than he cared 
for his own. 

Supper was served at six o'clock in the square, low-ceilinged 
dining room. The floor of this room was so uneven that to reach 
the far window from the door one walked up a perceptible incline. 
The walls and ceiling were partially papered with a hideous, dirty 
brown paper on which a pattern could vaguely be discerned-a 
pattern of some gigantic flora that might have been either sun 
flowers or cabbages. 

The two men sat down at a pine table covered by a red, checker 
ed cloth. McShane jingled a handbell. 

"Ye can be bringin’ the soup, Dalia," he said to the over-heated, 
unkempt Irish girl who attended to his wants. 

The meal was disposed of rapidly. Delia cleared away the 

dishes and retired to the kitchen, and then McShane launched in 
all innocence a remark that set Hobbs to shaking. 

"I'll be afther fetchin' up some iv ye'er good whiskey, Joel," 

he said. ""Tis only dacint ye should have a taste iv it." 

Hobbs opened his mouth to refuse but no words came. The 
sweat stood cold on his forehead and his hands turned clammy. 
"We'll make a night iv it, me bye," added McShane genially, 

and left the room without waiting for an answer. He returned, 
bearing the jug, before Hobbs could concentrate. He set two 
glasses on the table and filled them to the brim with the dark, am 
ber liquid. Hobbs shuddered as if it had been his heart's blood 
being poured out. 

"Here ye be!" cried Timothy. "Here's to oursilves, an’ may 

we live foriver!" 

“Thankee, Timothy," said Hobbs with a ghastly smile-- 

"thankee, but | guess | won’t deprive you--I won’t deprive you o' 
your good liquor, Timothy. You’ll need all of it before the 

year's out, Timothy, and--and, well, | guess it'll be mighty hard 
to get now." 

"Nonsinse, man," urged McShane. "Wasn't it ye’ersilf that 


give it me? Well, thin, it's mesilf that's offrin ye some iv ye'er 
own. Drink it, man, an’ let the divvle worry his head over where 
the more'll be comin’ from. What’s ailin' ye that ye sit lookin’ 
at it like a corpse? Drink it, man, | do be tellin’ ye." 

Hobbs shook his head. 

"| dassen’t, Timothy," he said hoarsely--"the doctor told me 

| mustn't drink any more." 

"An’ so did the docther tell me," cried the Irishman. "Niver 

ye be mindin’ what a docther says or ye’ll die young an’ niver 
know joy. Drink it, there's a good man." 

"IL can't, Timothy, | can’t. It's bad for my heart." 

LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR 

McShane paused with his glass in mid-air. His face lost 
Something of its geniality and settled into hard, severe lines. 
"So it's bad for ye'er heart, it is?" he said. "So it's bad for 
ye'er heart? Well, if it's bad for ye'er heart, ’tis good for me 
kidneys." And he emptied the glass down his throat. Then he 
seized Mr Hobbs' glass and repeated the operation. Mr Hobbs 
cowered in his chair, watching him with frightened eyes. There 
followed a silence. 

"| guess | must be startin' for home," said Hobbs at length. 

"| don't feel sorta right, Timothy." 

"An ye don’t be lookin’ sort iv right, nayther," said Timothy. 
"Most likely ’tis the heat. Maybe, though, ’tis not. Good-night 
to ye, Hobbs." 

"Good-night, Timothy," said Mr Hobbs weakly .... 


During the rest of that summer, and throughout the autumn, 
Timothy's health seemed to ebb along with the whiskey in the 

jug. By November the jug was drained of its last drop and 
McShane was an emaciated wreck. There was no health in him. 

He could not eat; he could not sleep; he complained of agonizing 
pains, as if knives were being thrust into his stomach. On the 

first of December he took to his bed again, where he lay in torture, 
moaning and praying to the saints. On two occasions he sent 
Delia out in the middle of the night to fetch the priest that he 
might receive extreme unction; but each time, clinging desperately 
to life, he pulled himself through. 

The doctor had given him up long ago. Nevertheless he con 

tinued to visit him daily, felt his pulse, shook his head wisely, 
administered a sedative, and collected a dollar. Mr Hobbs often 
accompanied the doctor, and sometimes he came alone. On the 
latter occasions he would sit by McShane's bedside and read aloud 
to him from the Bible. But ever since the night that Hobbs had 
refused to drink with him, the old hatred of Hobbs had once more 
entered into the heart of McShane. Unfortunately he was too 
weak to do justice to that hatred in words, so he was forced to con 
tent himself for the most part with showing it in his eyes. | 

think that Hobbs understood, but Hobbs was no longer afraid... . 


"Docther," whispered McShane, one evening shortly before 
Christmas--"docther, will | be seein’ the New Year?" 

"| hope so, Timothy, | hope so." 

"If | do be seein’ the New Year," said McShane, "tis Hobbs 

will not be seein’ me five thousand." And he turned to face the 
wall with a long sigh. 

"Docther," he complained, after a silence, "doother, I'm burnin' 
up inside me." 

"It's the whiskey that has ruined your stomach," said the doc 
tOT. 

"Maybe it is--and maybe it is not," said McShane. 

"Whiskey is a poison, especially to a man like you, with your 
ailment." 

"It is that," said McShane. And he repeated slowly "Whis 

key’s a pizen... Hobbs’ whiskey .. . Mesilf should iv known." 
The doctor paid scant heed--he thought the Irishman was 
breaking mentally as well as physically; and when, later in the 
day, Mr Hobbs sought him out to demand a report on McShane's 
condition, the doctor answered "Low--very low. There's no 
hope for him. He won’t last out the week." 

"No hope?" echoed Hobbs with an eagerness that did not es 
cape even the doctor. 

"No; your five thousand's as good as won." 

"Oh," said Hobbs, collecting himself, "I wasn’t thinkin’ o' 

that. Why, | guess I’d give ten thousand to have poor Timothy 
back, well and strong, the way he useta be. We’ve come to be 
good friends, me and Timothy." 

On Christmas day McShane lost consciousness. The doctor 
worked over him for two hours. He almost lost the fight, for 
Timothy's strength was spent from lack of nutrition. He had 

not been able to eat for six days. When he finally came to him 
self the first question he asked was "What's the day iv the 
month?" 

"It's the twenty-fifth--it's Christmas," said the doctor. 

"Oh," said Timothy. "I was hopin’’twas later. 'Tis six more 

long days I’m needin’." 

The doctor marvelled at him during those days. McShane 
hoarded the little strength left him like a miser. He would lie for 
hours at a stretch, motionless, speechless, his eyes closed, with 
only the fitful rise and fall of his shrunken breast to show that he 
was still fighting his fight. - 

Mr Hobbs, meanwhile, was behaving like a man gone mad. 
Customers found his store usually locked up during business hours, 
or, if by chance it was open, Mr Hobbs would be pacing wildl 
up and down the floor, haggard, twitching, so nervous that he 
could scarcely attend to their wants. It was the general opinion 
that Mr Hobbs was "takin’ on awful bad about Tim McShane's 
mortal sickness," and a sort of wondering sympathy and indul 
gence was therefore accorded him. 

The doctor, as the new year approached, found it impossible to 


be rid of Hobbs, who clung to him like an uneasy shadow. After 
a visit to McShane, the doctor would invariably find Joel waiting 
for him in the office, full of inquiries, eager for the most insignifi 
cant details, hanging on his words. 

"You’re getting all wrought up," pointed out the doctor. 

"Better take it more easy." 

"How can | take it easy," quavered Hobbs, "when poor Timo 
thy's dyin'? ... He is dyin’, doctor, ain't he? There's no hope?" 
"None," said the doctor briefly. 

On the thirtieth of December Hobbs came to the doctor and 
pleaded to be allowed to move into Timothy's house, in order to 
care for him until he died. 

"He’s got nobody but that Delia," Hobbs explained. "I could 

be of help, | guess. We're such good friends, Timothy and me." 
"All right," said the doctor. 

So Hobbs moved into McShane's parlour, sleeping on the worn 
out horsehair sofa and helping Delia with the cooking. Delia 
cooked only for herself and Hobbs, for McShane ate nothing. 
That first night Hobbs aroused Delia and sent her out into the 
snow to summon again the priest. He was convinced that Timothy 
was dying or dead. And again the priest was disturbed premature 
ly, for Timothy, with a horrible grim smile on his lips struggled 
through the night. When the dawn of the last day of the old year 
stole, wan and gray, through the soiled curtains of the window, 
Timothy sighed, relaxed, and slept. Hobbs listening to his breath 
ing, found it less troubled; and Hobbs felt the leaden weight of 
apprehension grow heavier within his own heart. 

At ten o’clock, when the doctor arrived, McShane was still 
asleep. 

"How--how do you think he is?" asked Hobbs. 

"He won't live through the day," answered the doctor. 

Hobbs put his head in his hands and rocked back and forth in 
his chair, sobbing hysterically. Obviously he was unstrung.... 


At five o'clock that afternoon, McShane opened his eyes. The 
room was in complete darkness. He heard no sound at first except 
the banging of a shutter downstairs, and the faint murmur of the 
snow-laden wind in the pines. And then he heard a kaboured, ir 
regular breathing beside his bed. It was Hobbs. Timothy could 
not see him but he knew it was Hobbs. The Irishman, too weak 
to speak, lay still, his eyes open, and what was left of his mind 
focussed desperately on one thought to live. At intervals Hobbs 
took from his pocket and consulted a watch with a radium dial. 
At six o'clock the door opened and a shaft of light shot across 
the floor. It was Delia, bearing broth for Mr Hobbs. When she 
lighted a candle on the bureau, McShane instinctively closed his 
eyes. 

"How's he doin’?" whispered the girl. 

"He’s still breathin’," said Mr Hobbs. "The doctor's comin' 

at nine o'clock." 


"May the Holy Saints rist him," said Delia, and, with a pity 

ing glance at the dying man, closed the door softly behind her. 
While Hobbs swallowed his broth, McShane opened his eyes 
again and spoke. 

"What's the hour, Hobbs?" he asked. 

Hobbs started in terror and spilt the broth down his chin. 

"Is it you, Timothy?" he whispered. 

"An' who else was ye expectin’?" asked Timothy. "The Angel 
iv Death, belike?" 

Hobbs shuddered, and groped for words. 

""Tis the hour | do be askin' ye," repeated Timothy. 

"Half-past five," said Hobbs. 

"Six hours an’ wan half," muttered the Irishman, as if think 
ing aloud. "Ate hearty, Hobbs, an’ be shure that ye'er watch isn't 
fast." 

The doctor came, as he had promised, at nine o'clock. He 
listened to McShane's breathing and felt his pulse. Then he 
beckoned Hobbs aside. 

"l’ll stay here until he dies," he whispered. "There's no call 

for you to wait if you don’t want to." 

"I--| guess I'll stay," said Hobbs. ... 

They both waited. And Timothy waited. But they waited for 
him to die, and Timothy waited for midnight and the new year 


The church clock struck eleven. Timothy counted the strokes 

on his fingers. They could see them move slightly against the 
red blanket that covered him. He kept his eyes tightly closed 
and he had not spoken a word since he had addressed Hobbs. The 
doctor cleared his throat nervously, and Hobbs was incessantly 
mopping his face with a large blue handkerchief. Downstairs the 
shutter was still banging in the wind, and the candle flickered a 
little as the draught sifted in through the window-curtains. From 
time to time McShane moaned and clinched his hands, as if the 
fight was going hard with him. 

The church clock struck the half hour. Hobbs drew out his 
watch, shook it, put it to his ear, and with trembling fingers set 
it back three minutes. 

"Is that clock right?" he asked. 

"It’s as right as anything in this hell's village,’ 

doctor. 

"I--| just wanted to know," Hobbs explained vaguely. 

Those last minutes passed slowly. Hobbs had his watch almost 
constantly in his hand. Occasionally he would shake it to make 
certain it had not stopped. When it lacked five minutes of mid 
night, he glanced at the man on the bed and then at the doctor. 
"| think he's dead, doctor," he whispered. 

The doctor looked up and then moved quickly over to the bed. 
He pulled down the red blanket and laid his ear to McShane's 
breast. Straightening himself again, he took from his pocket a 
small round mirror and placed it at the patient's lips. When he 


drew the mirror away there was a faint mist on it, dimming the 
surface. 

"Not yet," said the doctor; but he fetched his chair from be 
neath the window to the bedside. As he did so, the candle on 
the bureau sputtered and almost went out. It had burned down 
to its socket. 

And then, shattering the silence, there came from the church 
across the road the first stroke of midnight. The dying man on 
the bed made no move, but Hobbs, in his terror, thought he saw 
a smile deepen the corners of his mouth. 

The twelve strokes rang out like blows on a cracked anvil. 
Hobbs stood, leaning over the bed, with the sweat cold on his face. 
The doctor held McShane's wrist. As the sound of the last stroke 
echoed and faded and died, McShane opened his eyes. He mo 
tioned to the doctor to bend nearer him. 

"Give me back me cheque, docther," he whispered. ""Tis New 
Year's mornin’." 

The candle went out and left them in darkness, and into the 
darkness went the soul of McShane. 


The Jade Piece 
By CHARLES J. FINGER 
from The Double Dealer, 1922 


ONCE, having bought a meal for 

a hobo, he gave me a piece of 

jade rather oddly carved, and 

not much larger than one's thumb. | 
carried it about in my pocket awhile, 
then, tiring of it, gave it to Pearson, 
who likes odd things, and so forgot all 
about it. 


Last Sunday evening, while lounging 
about my place, | saw a very quiet, de 
cent fellow walking, so | hailed him 

and we fell into conversation. He was 

a spare-built, brown-faced man of early 
middle age, and his hands were not the 
hands of a manual worker and | was 

at a loss to guess his association with 
any particular calling or profession. He 
talked well and there was a certain 
blended softness and sternness about 
him, somewhat of the manner of a ca 
pable and kindly physician. Because he 
looked closely at a beetle that crawled 
across the top of a fence post by which 
he stood, | thought he might be inter 


ested in entomology. It came with a 
little shock when, without overmuch 
preface, he described the piece of jade 
with unusual vividness and asked me if 
it could be easily obtainable. "I chanced 
on the man who gave it to you in El 
Paso," he said, at which | expressed my 
astonishment. 


Now like most men who pride them 
selves on their freedom from supersti 
tion, | have had many pocket pieces in 
my day--odd things such as a Chinese 
coin, a trilobite, a chapter penny, a 
lucky monkey, and so on, but memory 
of the jade and its disposition had van 
ished with the rest and it took quite an 
effort to remember. Then it flashed 
across my mind and, "Pearson, by 
George," | said, quite pleased, and he 
followed by asking me where Pearson 
lived. When | told him that he was a 
young physician, a near neighbor, he 
was all for starting off at once, but 
seemed not ill-pleased when | said that 
| would walk over with him, having 
nothing to do that evening. 

Pearson was glad to see us, and he 
got busy in his quick, hospitable way, 
pulling chairs up to the fireside and 
piling on a new log. | explained the 
jade business and he turned to the 
stranger at once, saying, "Of course 
you may have it. . .No, | wouldn't think 
of selling it. It was a gift. And really 
it's of no intrinsic value. Besides, | 
know how it is when a man wants to 
complete a collection. I'm that way 
about books." He fussed about as he 
talked, turning things over in a little 
drawer which he had taken from a 
desk. There was a conglomeration; a 
flint arrow or two, a silver ornament, 

a few opals, even an old-time hand 
made nail, which, as he explained in 
parenthesis, came from a house in which 
General Grant had lived ; but he failed 
to find the jade and was visibly an 
noyed. "If it isn't the devil," he said. 

"| could have sworn that I'd have laid 


my hand on it. Besides, | take a pride 
in being orderly." Then he paused 

quite perplexed, evidently at the end of 
his string, and | tried to be helpful with 
suggestions as to likely places. 

"| think," said the visitor quietly and 
with an air of slight apology, "that you 
will find it in a black box in the attic." 
Pearson looked up quite startled. 
"Black box," he said, "we have no black 
box." After a moment he snapped his 
fingers. "I have though, now | come 

to think of it. An old-fashioned tea 
caddy of my sister's. But how the 
dickens--" He regarded the visitor 

with a doubtful face for a moment, 
then left the room and we next heard 
him bumping about in the attic. Soon 
he re-entered triumphantly with both 
box and jade. "By all the gods; a co 
incidence if you like," he exclaimed, 
and | was no less mentally entangled so 
that we regarded one another foolishly. 


"Excuse me," said the stranger 
gravely as he accepted the jade. "I 
know that it must seem like a silly 
trick--" and paused. 

"Not at all," said Pearson politely, 

but his remark was clearly interroga 
tory. 

| helped him out with "It's odd, of 
course." 

"That kind of thing must look like 
nonsense, like charlatanry," continued 
the stranger. He glanced at the orna 
ment casually as he spoke. "In all com 
mon decency | ought to explain, but, the 
truth is, that with very natural preju 
dices, you could not be expected to be 
sympathetic." 

Pearson nodded at that, and | cleared 
my throat. 

"Religious prejudices, especially," the 
man went on evenly. 

"As to that," | said, "we are not ex 
actly hide-bound, either of us." Some 
how | felt strangely disposed to the 
man. He seemed to me to be lonely, 
and there was a drawn anxiety about 


his face, and the lines in it were accen 
tuated by the leaping firelight. 

"It really does not matter," mur 
mured Pearson with an air of dismiss 
ing the matter. "The incident was pe 
culiar. And obviously you could not 
have known--" He indicated the box 
with a nod. 

"Not until | came into the house," 

said the other and seemed for a moment 
to collect his thoughts. "Then | did." 


Hearing that we stared at him ; stared 
for almost half a minute, but he seemed 
to be unaware of the scrutiny and re 
garded the blazing logs fixedly. 

After a while Pearson said, "Of course, 
| don't quite follow," but the man 
seemed not to hear him, Pearson went 
on with a certain faltering tone, "There 
may be something in this telepathy 
stuff, but | never quite believed it." 
What the stranger said then seemed 
quite inconsequent. It was, "It will 
seem odd, but | have not spoken two 
dozen consecutive words at any Eng 
lish-speaking man for more than ten 
years. Even now--" He left the sen 
tence unfinished, leaned back in his 
chair and thrust his hands in his pock 
ets. It was an awkward pause and | 

lit my pipe by way of easing the situ 
ation, regarding his serious face the 
while. 

"Living abroad?" questioned Pear 

son. 

"| came from Bolivia for the jade," 

he said. 

"Where ?" interrupted Pearson. 

"South America?. . . The thing's not at 
all valuable, is it?" He took the jade 
from the mantel where the stranger 
had laid it and examined it curiously, 
almost as though he then saw it for the 
first time. The man produced a similar 
piece from his pocket and pointed out a 
broken corner at the base, then, taking 
the other from Pearson, fitted the ends 
and it was at once clear that they were 
portions of a whole. Our three heads 


were together then and the stranger 
pointed out the figure of a design which 
seemed to be a Series of masks joining, 
a kind of a multiplication of a human 
face. 

"The other half, as you see," said the 
man. 

"Obviously," agreed Pearson. 

"But it's difficult to see how a thing 
such as that would be worth a trip from 
South America," said I. 

"Yes. Until you understand. For 

one thing it forms a part of a kind of 
shrine ornament. It is, in its way, as 
unique as a page from a book of which 
only one copy was extant." 

"Ah! | see, | see," said Pearson. 
"That's interesting. I'm glad you found 
us and it... So you are enamored of 
your adopted country, eh? Eager to 
get back... And how's business down 
there? Things lively? Many revolu 
tions? And what do you do?" 

"A servant of the gods," was the quiet 
reply, and there was no mistaking the 
ring of quiet sincerity. 

"Of--what ?" questioned Pearson, 
highly incredulous. "Er--will you please 
say that again ? Did | understand ?" He 
leaned forward in his interest. 

Very distinctly the stranger repeated. 
"A servant of the gods." There was 

no hesitation. He sat there quite un 
concerned. There was no excitement, 
no effort to impress. Yet, immediately, 
there flashed across my mind a doubt 
as to his sanity. 

As a last hope | clutched at an idea. 

"A missionary, | suppose," | hazarded. 
"A preacher, or something like that," 
but he shook his head. 

At that | caught Pearson's eye and 

he raised his eyebrows at me over the 
stranger's head. My friend was evi 
dently nervous. He was toying with 
the hand-made nail | have mentioned, 
drawing it backwards and forwards 
through his fingers. 

But the stranger went on, monotonous 
and grave. "You think me insane, or 


the victim of some hallucination," he 
said, looking up suddenly and catching 
Pearson in the very act of shaking his 
head at me warningly. That, of course, 
made Pearson more nervous still, so 
much so, indeed, that, with an involun 
tary motion, he flicked the nail into the 
fire, and, to cover his confusion, seized 
the poker to fish it out again. But the 
nail fell into a little fire cavern of vio 

let and gold, and Pearson's clumsy ef 
forts to retrieve it only buried it deeper. 
"It really doesn't matter," he said as 

he replaced the poker, and at that mo 
ment there was a knock at the door and 
a clumsy, shy country lad appeared, 
shamefacedly scratching his head, with 
his cap in his hand, by way of salute. 

It was a call. An insistent call. The 
doctor was urgently needed on a mater 
nity case and there was no way to get 
out of it. So there were moments of 
uncomfortable bustle, of hurried adieux, 
of promises to return soon, and | was 
left alone with the stranger. 

The intermezzo of confusion had 
broken our train of thought. For a 

little, nothing was said. My thoughts 
turned continually to my suspicions. 
"His nail will be spoiled by the heat," 
said the man, as he pointed to the little 
red glow into which it had fallen. He 
bent forward and peered into the fire. 
Then, quite deliberately he thrust his 
hand into the red mass, parting the live 
embers with his fingers this way and 
that, as one might part soft grass, and 
brought out the white hot iron. | was 
thunderstruck. | gasped and could say 
nothing. Was it pure hallucination? 

But no. | looked again, taking particu 
lar notice. There were the disarranged 
coals and the little hole with incandes 
cent flames, and he was leaning back in 
his chair with lightly clasped hands 
holding the nail as | would hold a lead 
pencil. As | looked, he unclasped his 
hands, moving back so as to rest his 
wrist on the end of the chair arm, and 
as he did so, the nail chanced to touch 


the wood, and | smelt varnish. | tell 

the thing as it happened. | could not 
believe it, but eyes, ears, nose confirmed 
the thing. As for him, there was no 
bravado, no show-off. Rather was there 
an air of slight regret as of one who 
had done a thing he should not have 
done. Indeed, he turned to me saying, 
"I'm sorry that happened. | don't want 
to seem silly and psychic." That de 
stroyed my last hope of its being a 
visual illusion. | felt very, very uncom 
fortable and found myself wishing that 
Pearson had told me where the lamps 
were kept, and regretting that we sat in 
a rapidly darkening room. Little things, 
too, made me vaguely uncomfortable; 
the hollow rumbling of a distant train, 
the rising wind and especially the great 
leaping shadow of the stranger that | 
discerned on the wall. 

"lam sorry," said the man, "because 
these minor things awaken prejudice. 
A suspicion of charlatanry." 

"That's how | always felt about mira 
cles," | nerved myself to say, and he 
nodded. 


"Mere incidentals," he said. Then he 
seemed to be considering, but, after a 
moment or so, added, "Of course, you 
wouldn't prove a sublime truth by seem 
ing to change water into wine, or any 
thing like that. . . So forget that inci 
dent. Consider it closed." 

| gave a kind of acquiescent cough. 
Then he fell to talking and told me 
many things in a curiously leaping 
kind of way, taking much for granted, 
too much altogether, and | do not think 
that he suspected how much | failed to 
understand. In a way it was like an 
astronomer explaining the universe to 
a man ignorant of the multiplication 
table. Now and then there were whole 
spaces very clear to me, but again | 
was hopelessly lost. It was mighty in 
teresting at first, especially when he 
told me of his first setting eyes on the 
Second Temple of Quetzalcoatl near 


Palenque and | found myself regretting 
my poor geographical knowledge. Talk 
ing thus, he seemed to me a peculiarly 
charming and winning character. 

"Mind you," he said, "I had come 

upon the place without suspecting its 
existence, in a land that is one great, 
wild, untidy, luxuriant hot-house; an 
entangled jungle in the still, glowing 
noonday of a subtropical climate. The 
dense foliage hid the ground with dark 
est shade and above was a most brilliant 
green. Then the Temple. White and 
great, and two stories high, with a great 
doorway and black yawning windows 
on either side, and others again above. 
A home of pale gods that slept. There, 
in the wilds, with screaming birds, and 
huge butterflies so beautiful that none 
could look at without a catching of the 
heart, stood the deserted temple, a tem 
ple erected to one who had taught men 
to melt and to forge metals into useful 
implements, to cut precious stones, to 
write, to conduct their affairs of state, 
to improve their morals and religion so 
that good manners and happiness 
reigned until--mark this--until an in 
ferior civilization coming with brute 
force, wiped all out. And there | learned 
things of other lands and of other peo 
ples." 


I 

UP to that point all had been easy 
sailing and we got along well 

with an occasional interjection 

on my part of "Yes, | follow," or, "I've 
read something of the sort," or a mere 
"Hm?" with an interrogatory inflection, 
and once | got in something about Zo 
roaster and ancient Persia, but he went 
on headlong. Then, of a sudden, it was 
deep water and | was listening to a 
description of some lost city in the Val 
ley of the Urabamba, the which, | 
seemed to gather, was either in Peru or 
Bolivia. | made a mental note to look 

it up. In much that he said | followed 

in part only. His telling made me vis 


ualize so that my listening mind lost 
something. | heard, plainly enough 

"A considerable city, doubtless, perched 
precariously on a hill side, all terraced. 
Stone terraced gardens, elaborate aque 
ducts, wonderful roads were there... 

A people of tremendous thrift. . . | 

poked about, sometimes finding things, 
odd pieces of pottery, inscriptions which 
of course | could not read, queer kind of 
hieroglyphics and pictures of things 

part human, part animal, and once | 
found a little gold ornament. Then, 

one late afternoon | was in one of those 
moods that come on a man now and 
then, for | had been gazing out to the 
west at a kind of golden haze. My 

mind had been running on the idea that 
the noblest way to dispose of one's dead 
body would be to have it burned ona 
pyre of sweet smelling wood open to the 
air, and placed on the summit of some 
mighty hill. That | recall very distinct 

ly. You see, the idea of my body re 
turning to be embosomed in the ele 
ments filled me. Suddenly, | had a no 
tion that some one was sitting directly 
behind me. At first | thought it was 

a dream, yet again | knew it was not 
that because of the sobering reality of 
things about me. And | had the fear 
that something would happen to change 
things, to ruin them irretrievably, just 

as sometimes in the midst of a fine piece 
of music, you fear that a violin string 
will snap. And, if you can understand, 
the presence had its message for me and 
it came to me, or to my mind, clear and 
very distinct and word for word." 

"No one speaking? No words?" | 
interjected. 


He paused and regarded me awhile 
with a peculiarly disconcerting gaze. 
"Had you been there you might have 
heard nothing," he said gravely. "Put 

in this way. You have to-day, and in 
civilization, your wireless telephony. 
What to us is silence may yet be very 
intelligible to a man sitting in the room, 


supposing him to have his equipment. 
Or put it this way. Several may be 
listening to a violin record on a phono 
graph--played in harmonies, but a few 
notes in a passage may be very distinct 
ly audible to everyone there except one, 
though he may hear notes that are both 
higher and lower in pitch. Take--" 

"An analogy. The blind spot in the 
retina," | said. "I begin to understand. 
Go on." 

"Mind you, | heard no words," he 

went on. "But the impression was very 
much like the impression one has ina 
dream except that the message was 
clear, and, as | have said, verbally dis 
tinct. How | understood that the Pres 
ence had a name and that it was Capac, 
| cannot tell you. But this was the mes 
sage, and, if you pay close attention, 
you will find that you memorize it at 
once. This 


‘When we depart from this world, 

Guilty souls pay the penalty. 

A judge sitteth beneath the earth, 

Telling their doom with stern compulsion. 
But the good enjoy the> sun by day and 
night alike, 

Theirs is a life free from toil, Not vexing 
the earth with the 

labor of their hands, Nor the waters of 
the sea for a scanty subsistence. 

But with the august divinities They enjoy 
a tearless existence. ' 


So | arose and followed the being | 
could not see and presently came to the 
Temple of the Three Windows ... | can 
not tell you about that. There were 
strange beings there and | understood 
that what we look upon as fantastic 
myths of a lost people could be inter 
preted to have a high and a worthy 
meaning. | came to see without grief, 
very soon, that the millions of today 
who toil and worry would be as nothing 
in a hundred years and that man was 

a lost creature hurrying to his own de 
struction. | saw that it was true, be 


yond the shadow of a doubt, that there 
were forms arising wonderfully, devel 
oping, swiftly, beings most glorious, en 
dowed with a strange consciousness 
which would some day replace man on 
the earth, or use man as a slave as men 
use horses." 


| was too amazed at that to follow 
him. My mind went off into fantastic 
speculations. The cycles of creation 
and of dissolution as mere divine play? 
The human race to disappear, an oli 
garchies and tyrannies have disap 
peared? True, civilizations of great 
achievement and greater promise had 
been wiped out incontinently, but sore 
ly not ours, not this? | wrenched my 
self to the surface again. 


"The curious thing," he was saying, 

and with the manner of a man who 
makes a common explanatory remark, 
"is that in some cases there seems to 
have been a failure to develop, but in 
others, it seems as if the best in the 
animal has been raised to the highest 
power and amalgamated with the best 
in man. | mean spiritually. It is a 

kind of human excellence attained by 
what we call lower creatures. It is the 
esoteric meaning of the extraordinary 
figures you may have seen in ancient 
Peruvian sculpture and some Egyptian 
man-beasts, man-birds, man-reptiles ... 
| have seen creatures dancing with all 
the grace of playing birds. Imagine 
graceful girl children endowed with the 
song of the nightingale and the light 
ness of swifts, the beauty of the quetzal 
and the grace of the swan. Imagine 
graceful youths (you have always to 
think of the divine shape of men and 
women), youths with that exquisite tint 
of healthy skin endowed with the agil 
ity and the swiftness of young deer. . . 
The fullness of physical life, the grace 
and the perfection of man and beast; 
the hunger for, the striving toward and 
the insatiable desire of love, love divine 


and beautiful, the adoration of beauty. 
And sentient, intelligent flowers who, 
doing wrong, go out like a flame... 
There's a stupendous gulf of mystery 
that | cannot bridge for you... These 
creatures aim at things eternal, at 
beauty, and all that disregard these 
must disappear from the earth. So Capac 
taught me ... So there can be no 

human perpetuity, for man does not 
know the beauty of the simple things... 
Man is the helpless factotum of vain 

and foolish destinies. Man neither be 
lieves nor trusts." 


Now at that | felt very uncomfort- 

able. There was a very decided opinion 
forming itself that my visitor was on 
the borderland, the dangerous border 
land between sanity and the reverse. | 
sought for something to say--something 
to test him. Then, and it gave mea 
shock, he turned to me, and, while a 
sad smile illuminated his features, he 
said, "But you need not think that." 
"What?" | said helplessly. 

"It was plain to read," he returned. 
Then after a pause, "Life as it is lived 
is a stupid farce. You have thought 
that many times and the thought has 
come to millions ... No one has abiding 
faith in ideals--in spiritual ideals, and 
at the bottom, all that modern progress 
means is the preservation of atrophied 
souls in bodies that wax fat in idleness 
and luxury. Bear that in mind. And 

also this, for thus you will know that 
the singer, the poet, the rejected one in 
the commercial whirl bears the light 
aloft. No sincere expression of the hu 
man spirit, struck out in the glow of 
some moment of intense vision, ever 
wholly loses its vitality. Hence--" 

"But what you have said would mean 
that man himself must soon die from 
the face of--" 


"It need not be said," he continued 
evenly, "Man is an encumbrance on the 
face of the earth. And you see how 


fast the forces of evil seem to crush out 
high hopes and neutralize the best 
promise. The visions given to--" 

"But evolution, the work of the ages 
that leads to man, the apogee--* | be 
gan excitedly. 

"Please do not interrupt," he said. 

"My time is very short. | must leave 

on the train that goes at eleven, so have 
but little time. It will take me an hour 
to walk to town. .. But a word. Con 
sider your wars ; the constant and sus 
tained increase of crime, of lunacy and 
of mental defect; the new and strange 
and baffling diseases, influenzas; your 
economic upheavals... Suppose rats, 
let us say, after a riotous time in a barn 
began to discover that there were queer 
disorders that affected their very exist 
ence. Obviously they would never sus 
pect that man was at the bottom of the 
trouble, was, in a word, trying to eradi 
cate them as a nuisance." 

"You mean--?" | questioned eagerly. 
"This. That there are potent forces 

at work and very actively. That man 

is in the position of the rats we spoke 
of. That he is a destroyer of the earth 
and of beauty. That he is mischievous. 
That he has not risen to the heights of 
self-knowledge, self-control and self 
sacrifice necessary to lead onward and 
upward. That intelligent forces have 
sown the seeds of discord, of anger, of 
unrest, of rebellion and of social and 
political disturbance just as man him 
self in turn has inoculated what he con 
siders as pests... This is all incredible 
to you, | know. But look into past ages. 


The pterodactyl would have found the 
prophecy of its racial disappearance 
from the earth equally incredible, equal 
ly preposterous ... The line of action 
foreshadowed is necessary to reverse 
the process of decay, of destructiveness. 
The occupation of the earth by man was 
an episode, a preparation, a trial of 
strength. There is something to come, 
the arrival of a higher creature than 


any that has yet occupied the globe." 
"But the whole scheme of Christian 
ity--" | protested. 

"The experiment of the Wayward 

One among the gods," he replied. "Capac 
told me of the plea for man, the 
attempt to teach men, to lead men. | 
heard the whole pathetic mystery and 
saw it in a new light--the supreme ef 
fort, the confessed failure, the cry, ‘Eli, 
Eli, lamma sabacthani'. He found the 
salvation of the chosen ones impossible, 
and suffered ignominy on the earth and 
among men, and the pity of the fellow 
gods. For what you call Christianity, 

is but the husk of the thing itself." 

No more was said. The stranger 

drew himself up, bade me a good night 
and went out. 


| sat there pondering for hours, until 
Pearson returned and entered boister 
Ously. 

"Where's the thought reader?" he 
asked jocularly. Then | told him the 
whole tale. 

"Of course, it's all vast nonsense," 

he said. "And you were more than half 
asleep when | came in." That charge 
| denied as untrue and felt a faint 
twinge of anger. 


"Coming back, | thought of that Blavatsky 
woman," said Pearson. "There's 

that Palladino, too. | think Hamlin 
Garland wrote a book about her. But 
what occurs to me is what kind of a 
show would that fellow have made with 
Huxley, or Darwin, or Herbert Spencer 
firing questions at him?" 

| said nothing more, but, as | pre 

pared to leave, | glanced at the arm of 
the chair in which the visitor had been 
sitting, and there was the mark of the 
hot nail sure enough. | touched it, too, 
with my finger tips and felt the ridge 

of it. But that | kept to myself, know 
ing the impossibility of trying to shake 
Pearson. 


Vanilla Wafers 


BY MYRA MASON LINDSEY 
from Scribner's Magazine, July 1923 


ELIZABETH CHATTERTON sat on the end of the last Pullman and stared back ward 
into the flying 

dusk. "I am like those cotton-fields," she thought, "dimmer and more monoto nous 
the farther | go. Sandy land in a drought." She was sorry when the woman with the 
six-year-old twins, the fat man with green goggles, the two travelling sales men, 
and the tall Westerner who had got on the train at Memphis, answered the last call 
to dinner. She hated to be alone with the voices of the clacking wheels. "You're a 
fool to run away," they shrieked with merciless rhythm, as tele phone-poles whirled 
dizzily by. " You're a fool, you're a fool, you're a fool. No escape, no escape, no 
escape." "| am a sentimental fool to dream of escaping," she concluded half aloud 
asa 

flagman staggered through the heavy door and hung out two red lanterns. 
Elizabeth was thirty-seven, and had never been kissed by any man except her 
father and her father's friend, the old English bishop, both dead since her child 
hood. She was still pretty, too, but no body seemed to notice it, least of all Elizabeth 
herself. 

For twenty years she had taught the seventh grade in a little Mississippi hill town 
whose proudest boast was that it contained no citizens but deep-water, close- 
communion Baptists, and old-time- religion Methodists who could tell you to an 
eighth of an inch the waist measure of the whale both before it had gobbled Jonah 
and afterward. 

Now she was keeping in the "second generation" and cramming dusty infinitives, 
partial payments, and pink maps of South America down their unwilling 

throats. She knew, therefore, what was meant by the sins of the fathers’ being 
visited. They were visited on the teacher. Lately former students had been intro 
ducing their infant offspring to her and speaking of the day when she would teach 
them also. She had become as inevitable as the Solid White South or the Demo 
cratic party, and as necessary to com munity education as yearly "tent meet ings" 
were to "salvation." The men, women, and children of the town seemed to think that 
she not only taught school but thought school, ate school, slept school. When 
Brother Bowling spoke to her of the life to come, his*terms were pedagog ical. His 
parochial visits always left her heavy with the dread that, in heaven, her portion 
would be to expound celestial sen tences to St. Peter and to deliver moral lectures 
to Judas Iscariot. If a parent met her in a teeming rain, he did not offer her the 
comfort of his umbrella. Instead he reminded her of Mack's cleverness in solving a 
knotty problem about the per cent of rainfall in the Gulf States. Did she enjoy the 
vivid slang of a boy near her at a field-day contest, some con sciously cultured 
mother stage-whispered "Sh-h-h, Miss Lizzie'll hear you!" She was never invited to 
rook parties given by her own chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
It was taken for granted that Miss Lizzie, being an educa tional and corrective 
institution, disap proved of such casual, if not downright carnal, indulgence. 
Christian cards like rook and flinch were harmless for wives and daughters of 
trustees, for students themselves and their mothers, but for teachers --heavens! 
Teachers were fattening their purses on from forty to sixty-five dollars a month 
during the eight -and-a- half -months' school term. The very least they could do in 


return was to set a moral example the whole year through. If the townfolk been a 
field-marshal conferring upon a refused to profit, the fault was theirs. conscripted 
private the Croix de Guerre, Trustee Baxter, boss of the school not because the 
private had fought brave- board, furnished the one blessed uncer- ly or usefully, but 
because the field-mar- tainty in Elizabeth's life, her only hope of shal had so much 
glory that he could afHc hurled this at Elizabeth accusingly.--Page 74. 

change. To him alone she did not stretch from everlasting to everlasting. He was a 
swollen, fishlike man with weepy eyes and puffy hands that constantly caressed 
each other except when they figured his profits on coal and ice or passed the collec 
tion plate twice every Sunday at Calvary Church. When, each spring, he announced 
to Elizabeth her re-election, he might have ford to scatter a little of it among the 
humble. He made Elizabeth feel, too, that a man so overwhelmingly married as 
himself--he had two wives dead and one almost dead--could not but condescend 

to her celibate state. About him there was always a threat to her, an attitude of 
“you-wouldn't-be-tol- erated-here-but-for-me." He didn't see how the town could 
afford to continue 

Miss Lizzie's five-hundred-fifty-two-dol lar salary. Just because a woman has taught 
twenty years in one school, she has no right to demand favors, he hinted. He could 
get a high-school girl for three hun dred a year, a home girl who could afford to take 
less. Besides, anybody could teach the seventh grade. The boll -weevil, he 
continued, was stripping the cotton patches as clean as Old Ben Butler had once 
stripped New Orleans of her silver spoons. If the Big Black overflowed the corn lands 
in the bottom again, he would be compelled to fire some of the faculty. In all proba 
bility the school would run quite as well with seven teachers as with ten, anyway. 
Why, when he went to school, one teacher taught eighty pupils and didn't get off at 
four o'clock either, and he was not an ut ter failure. He hurled this at Elizabeth 
accusingly, his thumbs in the armholes of his vest. Elizabeth's younger associates 
feared Trustee Baxter while they berated him in secret. But Elizabeth thanked God 
for him. He at least did not regard her as an immovable piece of school furniture. 
She dreamed sometimes that he might oust her and refuse to recommend her for 
the seventh grade anywhere else. But, though his bark gained in profundity as well 
as in momentum as the years went on, he seemed to have as little determi nation 
to dismiss her as she had to re sign. "I'm really running away from those Sunday- 
night suppers, too," murmured Elizabeth to the darkness as she propped her slender 
feet up on the rail of the obser vation. "Vanilla wafers, gritty evapo rated peaches, 
and tepid boarding-house tea, served dismally in a dingy, cracked green-plastered 
dining-room. Mrs. Nel son's sharp questions about the fine points of Brother 
Bowling's sermon to discover if anybody were backsliding through inat tention, Miss 
Effie's good-natured banter dashed with denominational vinegar on the rival 
righteousness of baptism by sprinkling and by immersion, and Miss Kate, the 
primary teacher's unending complaint about the spitballs that Fred die Baxter blew 
in the direction of her desk. Ugh ! " Nothing to look forward to but indigo Monday 
and a written lesson on "Lee's Valley Campaign," 

throbbed Elizabeth's memory. "Keeping in after school. Correcting stacks of badly 
spelled papers at night. Coaching failures in the sum mer at a dollar a month each. 
Washing shirtwaists and handkerchiefs on Satur day. Turning that old blue dress 
again. Prayer-meeting every Wednesday night. Helping Mrs. Nelson to entertain the 
pre siding elder and other visiting brethren during quarterly conference. Chaperon 
ing the seventh-grade picnic to Willow Springs. The same old things day after day, 
month after month, year after year, yesterday, to-day, and forever ! " 


Elizabeth had often wondered during revivals while Brother Brimstone Sulli van, 
conference evangelist, smacked his vitriolic lips unctuously over a hell of his own 
elaborate painting, whether she would be denied the glorious blaze of eternal fire, 
all blue and gold and crack ling, and be forced to teach fractions to the fallen in 
some drab corner and to eat satanic vanilla wafers on Sunday nights. "Anything but 
vanilla wafers," she shuddered. "I believe she bought them by the gross just so 
they'd be musty. God 1 how | hate the smell of them !" Elizabeth sat up straight. For 
the first time in her life she had said God not in prayer. Mrs. Nelson and Trustee 
Baxter were right; just the thought of New York made one wicked. What would she 
be after she got there ? 


Since her mother's death fifteen years ago Elizabeth had boarded with old Lady 
Nelson, Presiding Elder Nelson's garrulous widow, who "took" the teach ers, all of 
them old maids, sentenced as such by the town and bearing its sign and seal. The 
school children had done their innocent best to make the epithet true in Elizabeth's 
case. She had begun her career as Miss Chatterton. But gradually she had flat tened 
out to Miss Lizzie. A woman has a chance of youth as long as she is either Jane or 
Elizabeth, Miss Taylor or Miss Chatterton. But let her become Miss Jane or Miss Lizzie 
and she is damned, matrimonially, at least. Elizabeth knew this and she met it 
defiantly with rusty- black coat suits, white wash shirtwaists, generally at outs with 
her skirt bands, and a most immodest exposure of her small hastily daubed talcum 
powder over the ears when ears were out of style. lines around her mouth and eyes 
and Last Hallowe'en she had dressed like a counted twenty-two gray strands above 
gypsy and told fortunes at a school party her temples. because one of the girls had 
fallen ill. The " God ! " said Elizabeth again and felt bright red of her dress reflected 
itself in her swarthy cheeks and deepened her brown eyes to match her night- 
colored hair hanging in strong, loose braids from under her fantastic head-dress. 
"Why, Miss Lizzie, you don't favor yourself; you look so young and pretty !" thrilled a 
group of "her girls" in honest surprise. She didn't favor herself, she acknowledged 
next morning when she knew better. A grim exultation in her own madness pricked 
her spine. What a furor her trip had created among the townfolk ! 


"Elizabeth Chatterton, you're crazy to squander what you've skimped twenty years 
to save," exclaimed a chorus. "Four hundred dollars for six weeks in New York ! It's 
enough to embarrass you to death to have to go to school again even at Columbia 
University after you've 

taught so long yourself. You Know enough, anyway. Besides, what'll you live on when 
you're old?" 

Her critics, she had noticed, had been shocked out of calling her Miss Lizzie. She 
had become Elizabeth once more. Her blood flowed in quick tide to the 

thought. "I've spent my youth planning for senility," she had retorted. "Now I'm 
going to be young in my old age. I'll have something to think about in the Old 
Ladies' Home, anyhow." And she laughed in a way that made Trustee Baxter look at 
her longer than he had ever done before. And here she was whirling through the 
night on her first, perhaps her last, adven ture, her courage fast trickling away. "If | 
had gone in to eat, | could have ordered vanilla wafers. Just looking at them would 
have fortified me," ran Elizabeth's thoughts as her fellow travel lers, returning 
noisily, again took posses sion of their chairs. The six-year-old twins, mouths greasy, 
hands greasier, leaned against her lap. Like all children, they made free with her. " | 
don't mind," she said to their ineffi cient young mother. " Let them alone," and she 


wiped their hands on her handker chief. TI 

"It's easy to see that you have children of your own," ventured a barytone voice 
from the shadowy doorway. It was the tall Westerner. He had lent her a maga zine 
during the afternoon and had dis cussed the League of Nations with her when she 
had returned it two hours later. "Is it?" laughed Elizabeth. "I have three." If a nest 
full of mice or a Bolshevik bomb had tumbled into her lap, Elizabeth could not have 
been more shocked. The words had issued from her lips but they had been spoken 
by another woman. Thank Heaven, there was one person in the world who had not 
appraised her asa 

perennial pedagogue. Maybe she looked a little human after all. She had never lied 
before, but, if this was lying,’ there was an electric thrill in it. "Would you mind 
telling me about them ? " The Westerner fell into the near est chair and lighted a 
Cigar. 

The new woman crawled entirely out of 

the chrysalis that had been Elizabeth. She saw that hills and little mountains and 
quiet streams were springing out of the darkness. The flat cotton lands had 
disappeared. "Don't let me talk too much," she answered, trying to sound 
apologetic. "A mother never tires of the perfections of her own offspring. Bettie and 
La Una are just pink-faced third graders with bobbed hair, millions of questions, and 
dirty hands except to me. "And, Jack--well, Jack always makes me incoherent. 
People say he's like me. Maybe that's why | can't wait till August to see him." Jack, it 
developed, was going from his prep school on the Hudson to a Summer camp in 
Canada before he returned home for four weeks in August. (Elizabeth had once had 
a pupil who did this.) His ex ploits grew like the bean-stalk, as did Jack, being nearly 
six feet tall and a won derful athlete, according to his mother. "Impossible that you 
should have a son sixteen! You must have married in swaddling-clothes." The man 
was genu 

inely amazed. So was Elizabeth. "| was young," she gasped, pinching herself. 

" | like to hear a Southern woman talk," he complimented. "My mother came from 
South Carolina, and all her years in the West didn't give her a single r. You remind 
me of her." "Thank you." Elizabeth felt like a brindle "nigger" dog caught yellow- 
mouthed in the act of sucking eggs. " It's partly that, perhaps, that makes me like to 
talk to you. I'm generally afraid of women. The only ones in miles of the ranch are 
fat Mexicans and cranky school-teachers. | can't jabber Mex and I'd run like a 
cyclone from one of those female spanking-machines. Dried-up prunes and prisms. | 
prefer my horses and cattle." "Now, don't be too hard on the poor creatures; we're 
all sisters under the skin." Elizabeth's tone was as tolerantly patronizing as she 
conceived it proper for a snug, smug matron's to be. Rather like Mrs. Marsden 
Doolittle's when she ad dressed the teacher part of the Parent- Teachers’ 
Association. "What do you know about them?" 


The question was amused. "You South ern women of family are so sheltered from 
disagreeable facts." "I--l--have a kinswoman who once taught the seventh grade. 
And, oh, how she hated vanilla wafers ! " 

glers from local trains and occasional ad venturers from the Eastern Limited, which 
sometimes stopped there for water, sat on high stools and consumed strong coffee 
and ham sandwiches over a fly-specked counter. Elizabeth and the Westerner 

The woman in the mirror . . . smiled wickedly. 

"Vanilla wafers?" puzzled the Westerner. A long, shrill whistle had drowned all but 
those words. "I'll see what | can do for you at the junction. We're blowing for it now, 


| think." Elizabeth realized that she was hungry, that the diner was closed, and that 
vanilla wafers, much as she loathed them, were a safer topic than a brand-new 
husband and three new-born children. 

There was a little eating joint at the junction where she bought a bagful of 
sandwiches. And they were very gay as they ran to catch their train. "I'll lay you my 
best Hereford that you race with that boy of yours," panted the man, while Elizabeth 
was Catching her breath and the train was getting under speed again. "You run like 
a kid." "My--husband--says | am." "What's he like?" The words were 

clipped. "Who?" 

"Your husband." Elizabeth couldn't think to save her 

life." He--he--lets me do as | please, hats and everything." Elizabeth had read those 
very words in a recent novel. Be sides, she had worn the same hat five 

years. "| imagine he's much older than you." Elizabeth felt almost juvenile when she 
agreed that he was, then changed the sub ject abruptly. "You miserable liar!" flamed 
Eliza beth with what she tried to think was re proach to the woman in the dressing- 
room mirror, while the porter made down her 

berth two hours later. Where, oh where, was Miss Lizzie? The woman in the mirror, 
hair loosened over her ears, face flushed, eyes dancing bright, smiled wickedly. She 
was not an old maid. She was a young matron with a stylish new coat suit and a big 
boy and two little girls and an adoring husband and, perhaps, another man in the 
case. She could not explain the transformation; she just accepted it. The coat suit, 
at least, was real. She stroked it lovingly and blew a shy kiss along its folds as it 
hung swaying beside her. Next morning she overslept, the first time in years. She 
dreamed that she was rocking in her little red cradle with her mother smiling over 
her and chanting, "Baa, baa, black sheep !" "1 waited to go to breakfast with you," 
said the Westerner, who was standing in the vestibule of the diner. "I hope you 
won't think I'm fresh. | like to talk to you and | don't take a shine to talking to many 
women, either." Elizabeth's momentary embarrassment and awkwardness fled 
when, in the diner, she began pouring coffee for them both. Mingled with her half- 
guest deference, she wore a half-hostess authority born natur ally to all women who 
sit behind coffee- urns and teapots and dispense hospitality, as queens once 
dispensed gracious favors from thrones. Elizabeth had not poured anything for 
anybody in years except lemonade from a tin dipper for her pupils during their 
annual spring picnic. Somehow, as the smoking brown liquid curled into the cup that 
she handed across to her neighbor, she saw not him but a 

husband whose features were not at all clear and three rosy child faces that smiled 
at her encouragingly. She felt like a householder. The woman who had spoken from 
her throat last night spoke again. "No, | don't think you fresh! Of course not. I'm 
glad to have company on the journey. Besides, why should a man be fresh with a 
woman who has a young giant for a son ? " 


"Is he going to meet you in New York ? " inquired the man across the table. " He ? 
Yes--why, | mean, no--I don't know," she faltered. "Gracious! that's the hottest 
coffee | ever tasted." She re covered herself and wondered if Jack would have met 
her had there been a 

Jack. "It might be pretty hard for him to get away, with exams and everything," she 
hazarded finally. 

"| was about to suggest that, if you were going to be in New York a few hours, we 
might run around a bit together." "Oh, I'd love it!" replied Elizabeth with the same 
look that leaps into a 


schoolboy's eyes when he expects to stay in and doesn't have to, after all. 
"Anything you care for especially?" "Oh, everything, everything!" Eliza beth was 
glowing. " | want to see every street at every hour of the day and night, all the 
goodness and all the badness, ships that smell of far seas, brave, graceful towers 
that venture their dizzy heads into heaven, lights and shadows, joys and sor rows, 
theatres and museums, cathedrals and cabarets, and people by millions and 
trillions, foreigners with quaint customs and queer tongues, princes and pick-poc 
kets--everything, everybody ! | must see them all. For I'm never coming again." " 
Never coming again ? Why, how sad, how final you sound. Yes, yes, you will. When 
you come to New York once, you've got to come again. You can't help yourself. « It's 
like a thirst after salt. 

New York is the Lady-Mother of all Magic and she won't let you rest till you come 
back to her for more bewitching. Some folk she takes by the hand like com rades; 
thousands she tramples under her careless, cruel feet; the reckless who dare to kiss 
her lips go mad or die of heart break; but many lives starved and broken she has 
warmed at her breast. You'll kiss the hem of her garment and she'll take you for her 
own. | know. One of her children can always recognise another." The Westerner 
stopped abruptly, evi dently embarrassed by his own vehement eloquence. 
Elizabeth's cheeks and ears 

gaiety as if to a child who was being let into the secrets of the fairies. Elizabeth 
could not remember when she had felt so happy. A man had not spoken to her 
either gently or gaily since her father died. The trustees were anything but felt hot, 
and she dropped her spoon on 

purpose. " I'd love to show you Fifth Avenue on New Year's eve," the man continued 
ina 

more practical voice. "We'd fight our way on foot all the merry miles from Cen tral 
Park to Washington Square, then ride down to Wall Street to hear the bells of Trinity 
chime in the New Year." 

"What's it like?" "I can't tell you; you've got to see it, hear it, feel it. And you could." 
The Westerner spoke with a gentle 

gentle, and Parson Bowling was anything but gay, and she seldom talked to any 
other man. She had to steady herself to appear natural when her neighbor suddenly 
fell silent, clearing his throat. "This is the most marvellous old Vir- ginny bacon. Do 
give me another piece," she entreated. "You see," she said when she had taken a 
bite, "I can't just pack up and leave my children, no matter how much | adore New 
York." Her tone was meant to sound extenuating. 


"Who'd you leave 'em with?" asked the Westerner bluntly but with a return ing 
embarrassment that somehow pleased 

Elizabeth. "Why--their--f-father, when he's 

there." Elizabeth's laugh was artificial and she took two pieces of toast, though 
there was a piece untouched on her plate. "You didn't tell me what he did," 
questioned the man rather hesitantly. " | imagine he's a cotton-planter." "No," 
denied Elizabeth, "he's a doc tor." She had never been sick a day in her life and had 
always thought that doc tors were romantic. "But the Widow Nelson directs the 
housekeeping while I'm 

away." Elizabeth whispered to her inner self " She'd have you turned out of the 
church for this if she knew. But then you, at least, wouldn't have to act as 
centuryplant to the Susanna Wesley Bible Class 

for Young Ladies." As they finished breakfast, the train pulled into Washington and 


slowly out again. Elizabeth looked from the window and asked questions eagerly 
while her companion pointed out the white of dis tant Arlington across the shining 
Poto mac, the lift of the Capitol dome, and the peak of the Washington Monument. 
"You are dreadfully young, do you know it?" he resumed suddenly when they were 
steaming through the beauty of a Maryland June. "You enjoy every thing as if it were 
brand-new." "Everything is brand-new," answered Elizabeth. And she was startled to 
find what a deep truth she had proclaimed. The world indeed was as new as if 
washed with a tropical torrent, all the dust of monotony and school-teaching flowing 
away in some kindly underground ditch out of sight forever. "I'll bet you live in a big 
white house like yonder one among the apple-trees," ventured her fellow traveller. 
"No, it's a rambling brick affair with huge rooms and heavy colonial furniture," lied 
Elizabeth. As a matter of fact, the outside of the Widow Nelson's house was in strict 
accord with the green-plastered dining-room. "| can see your frail blue china and 
dull old monogrammed silver." "How did you know?" 

"I told you that you were like my mother. Those things seem to belong with you 
somehow." Farther on the Westerner pointed to another country estate on a hill. 
"And has it a brick chimney like that one?" "Yes, with a fireplace that cradles a 
pine-knot blaze big as a bonfire," agreed Elizabeth, her imagination warming as she 
heaped on more verbal kincQing. "I can hear you tell Uncle Remus to those lucky 
kids." The man leaned for ward, elbows on knees, eyes eager, as if to share with 
those same "lucky kids" the excitements of Bre'r Rabbit's venture some career. 
"Especially on Sunday nights," ac quiesced Elizabeth. " That's our big time, the hour 
when we're all together. That's the one night in the week that | relax all rules, even 
those of the table. | refuse to have cold supper, no matter if the cook doesn't come 
back and | have to fuss around myself. We have regular feasts, hot waffles and 
Louisiana molasses a spe cialty. " We laugh and sing and play jokes on each other 
and pile the fire higher," flamed Elizabeth with an ardor that would have made 
Baron Munchausen glad to claim her as his godchild. " Why, | even let my children 
dance a jig if their spirits move them to it. | want every Sunday night of their youth 
to glow so brightly that the reflection will make rose-pink Mondays all the rest of 
their lives, no matter what the world may offer them later in the way of horrid blue 
ones. And I'll fight to shield them from one theme and one vanilla wafer ! " 

Tears trembled in Elizabeth's voice, and her eyes were blazing eloquence. "You're a 
funny little person to get so agitated over trifles like themes and va nilla wafers. 
Besides, what earthly con nection have they, anyhow?" "I was thinking--of--my 
kinswoman who taught the seventh grade and was fed vanilla wafers at her green- 
plastered boarding-house kept by a presiding elder's widow." "You are too 
sympathetic. Don't worry over school-teachers. They are generally pretty callous." 
Stifling a retort that would have mur dered her husband, buried her children, 
demolished her beautiful brick house, slivered her egg-shell china, and quenched 
her Sunday-night hearth-fires, Elizabeth hurriedly turned to the porter who was 
passing and paid him to bring her two packages of chewing-gum. It had been part of 
her pedagogical duty to be a total abstainer in this respect. She had not touched a 
piece of gum in years except to take it away from some Epicurean sev enth grader 
who could not resist the urge of the flesh till after school. She was an iconoclast now 
and she might as well smash everything. " I'm going to dissipate," giggled Eliza 
beth. "I can't let my children see me chewing, and yet | adore it. | feel like a 
football-player breaking training before 

the big game. Have some?" "There's no objection to my chewing any time. Chewing 
is the most fashion able of social diversions on my ranch, where there are no ladies 


but Hereford ladies." "Oh, tell me about it," invited Eliza beth. "| adore ranches, the 
wilder and 

woolier, the better." "Have you been West, then?" "No, I've never been anywhere 
except in books. It's my duty to take Wild West thrillers away from my--| mean, my 
kinSwoman seizes them as contraband from her seventh graders and | read them. 
Tell me about your ranch. Do you ride miles and miles ? " 

"Oh, yes, not romantically, though, as you think, but mostly by flivver. Even ona 
horse, | don't wear chaps and a six- shooter. Just plain knickers that | golf in, too." 

" And do you have links all your own ? " 

"You could hardly call 'em that. Just a three-hole course." " Do you climb the 
mountains ? " 

"Not except when | spree at Estes Park. We're in the plains, elevation al most a mile, 
not far from Denver." " Do you come East often ? " 

"Once every year, sometimes twice. Ship my cattle to Chicago. Then | rolic around 
New York a week or two and fin ish up in Chicago at the stock show. Gee ! 

I'm glad you're going to see some plays with me. | hate them by myself all the 
time." "Plays? Oh, maybe | oughtn't." 


Elizabeth gripped her purse. She was thinking of her savings and wondering how far 
they would stretch along Broad way. She was willing enough to go with the 
Westerner. She could tell a nice man when she saw one, but she could not let a 
casual stranger pay for theatre tickets. He evidently misinterpreted her hesita tion. 
His long, rather sallow, face flushed. " | don't think your husband would care. He 
wouldn't if he knew how empty a 

theatre can be when you are skylarking alone." Elizabeth looked out of the window. 
Her glib tongue could find nothing to 

say.She finally took refuge in flippancy such as she had heard privileged young 
matrons use to men. " I'll bet you've got a girl back in Colorado who wouldn't want 
you skylarking with an old married woman any more than you seem to think my 
husband would want me to run around with you too much." "Well, | did have a girl 
once, but she isn't in Colorado." He hesitated with a 

color that made him appear ten years younger than he probably was. "Where is she 
now?" "I'm going to find out," replied the man. " She was in New York, but | can get 
her address from her sister." "What was the matter?" asked Eliza beth rather faintly. 
The Westerner was silent a moment, then blurted on "Oh, we were tempera mental 
young fools, as they say in the story-books. But I'm going back. Your crackling fires, 
your Sunday-night waffles, and your children's rose-pink Mondays-- 

why, | never knew how lonesome | was. Maybe / can have a brick house with blue 
china, too, and somebody to care whether | stay out in the rain or eat va nilla wafers 
or live or die. "Do you wish me luck?" " Yes, | do--oh, | do," hastened Eliza beth, 
trying to swallow her tonsils. " Will you dance at my wedding ? " 

"| don't dance." The lilt was gone from Elizabeth's voice. The world out side, washed 
before with an after-rain newness, was as old and dusty and mo notonous as if it 
had been a chalky black board stacked with unending sums in 

partial payments. 


"What are those dirty red-brick things ? " Elizabeth asked with a matter- of-fact 
asperity that would have done credit to Miss Lizzie's tone on a delft- blue Monday to 
a seventh grade that had played hooky the entire week before. " Factories." The 
Westerner gave her a 


feel any such thrill. She was about as happy as if she had been grading exami 
nation papers on Christmas eve. She was rather terrified at the bigness of the 
unknown. She had been in Mem phis only once before she had changed trains there 
the day before yesterday, and 

"I'm a liar!" she almost shouted, "and | want you to know it."--Page 83. 

straight look and drew himself up to his utmost tallness, which was very tall in deed. 
"New Jersey at her ugliest and wealthiest. She is a modest lady who saves her 
loveliness till you know her well. Want to see from the observation?" "How much 
farther to New York?" asked Elizabeth. "About an hour and a half. You can hardly 
wait to glimpse it, can you? | 

always feel that thrill, too, when I'm getting into New York, often as I've been there." 
Elizabeth discovered that she didn't 

to Jackson twice, during the State fair. She wondered if she would find her way 
safely to Columbia University, who would be her roommate in Whittier Hall, and if 
she could get into Professor Erskine's poetry class without any college training 
except what she had crammed during one six-weeks' normal course at the state uni 
versity back home when she was twenty- one. And she was acutely aware that three 
hundred dollars in travellers' checks with twelve dollars and fifty-eight cents in bills 
and small change was all that stood between her and the Old Ladies' Home-- 

and vanilla wafers for Sunday-night suppers till then. "How do you get to Columbia 
Uni versity ?" she asked suddenly. " From the Penn Station ? Oh, several ways-- 
subway, trolley, bus, taxi. You 

going up there ? " 

"Yes, that is, | Know somebody who's 

going to be there." " Oh, | thought you said you knew no 

body in New York." "I--have a--kinswoman who's going to study there this summer." 
"You mean the tiresome spinster who teaches the seventh grade?" "Yes. | fear she is 
tiresome and old, too," faltered Elizabeth, who was feeling rather sorry for herself. "I 
beg your pardon. | was rude. | 

know you Southerners are intensely loyal 

to your relatives." " | was thinking I'd better go right on out there. She'll be 
expecting me to sup per--dinner, | believe you say up here." " But you promised to 
have dinner with me."Maybe I'd better not. Your own friends will want you. You 
mustn't think | make engagements with any man | hap pen to meet on the train." " 
Why, | don't. Why, what's the mat 

ter?" Before Elizabeth could reply, one of the six-year-old twins whose hands she 
had wiped the night before came through the door and sidled up to her. " | want to 
sit in your lap. You have a 

nice lap." Elizabeth lifted her up. "About the size of your little Bettie, isn't she?" 
"Bettie?" Elizabeth had forgotten that she had a daughter. " Yes. No, no, 

no | Jump down, child, and run to your mother." And Elizabeth stumbled to her feet. 
"I'm a liar!" she almost shouted, "and | want you to know it." The Westerner stared 
hard at her, then took her gently by the shoulders and pushed her backward into 
the chair. 

"Wait till | bring you some water." "I don't want any water. I'm not sick," answered 
Elizabeth. "I've made a 

fool of myself and I've lied to you. Everything I've told you has been a lie, 

one stacked on top of the other. But somehow | must tell you the truth before | go. 
I'll never see you again and | want you to forget every syllable of this. But | 

must tell you. I've never lied before and | never will again. | don't know what made 


me do it. "You helped me do it," she stormed with a sob. "You did, you did ! " 

"|!" gasped the accused. " You said it was plain that | had chil dren of my own, and 
| said | had and added a husband, a house, and china and happy Sunday nights. And 
| haven't any of them. | never have had any of them. | never shall have. | want you 
to understand this; for twenty years I've had nothing, absolutely nothing but stale 
vanilla wafers and cracked green dining- rooms and broken-mouthed wash-pitch ers 
and shiny blue coat suits and school, school, school 1 I've never had a proposal in 
my life and everybody calls me Miss Lizzie--and, now, you've m-made me 1-1-lie. | 
never lied before. But when you took me for a woman and not a grade book, when 
you actually seemed to think | was like other people, it just went to my head, | 
reckon. But | am only the kins woman who taught the seventh grade, the cranky old 
prune and prism that you thought so t-t-tiresome--and--and " 

"This is Manhattan Transfer," the man broke in quietly and irrelevantly. " We take on 
the electric engine here." "Oh, | knew you'd be disgusted and everything else, but | 
had to tell you. Please don't stare at my eyes. | can't h-help c-crying." "Better get 
your things together and put on your hat," soothed the Westerner in a handkerchief- 
on-the-troubled-tears voice. "Run along." Instead of running, Elizabeth stood stiller 
than ever and, urged by a flicker in his eyes, asked him when he meant to look up 
his old sweetheart. The man laughed and waved away an approaching Pullman 
porter. " Do you want the humiliating truth ? 

I've never had a sweetheart in my life till | got on this train. | can't explain at all 
what has happened to me on the journey; but | Know very surely that it has hap 
pened. | lied as well as you did, if you want to call-it that. My only excuse is 

that | was trying not to make love to a woman who said she was another man's 
wife." "But wasn't my Jack lovely?" asked Elizabeth, gazing with magnifying-glass 
intensity at the stubby toes of her brogues. "I'm half sorry he won't be there to meet 
me, after all." 

"Your Jack doesn't have to meet you. He's with you now. My checks are signed John 
Tallcott but I'm Jack to all who love me. Won't you call me that, too? Say you will. 
Say it now." Just then the big train crashed into the blackness of the Hudson Tunnel, 
and her answer was neither seen nor heard. 


A Real Little Sweet-heart 
by Montgomery Flagg 
Cosmopolitan Feb 1924 


THEY had been engaged for twenty-four years when Perry Morton was twenty-two 
and Ida Virginia Lea was eighteen. At their first public meeting since childhood 

- they each repudiated the arrangement; Ida Virginia fith one flick of her black 
bobbed head and a snap in the long ished black eyes; and Perry with all the 
intolerant decision of his wenty-two years. It began back in 'ninety-eight when the 
youngsters who now ad become Daddy Lea and Father Morton deserted college to 
Otowar with Spain. Under the influence of a Florida moon that 2gether they had 
watched grow full and of a Scotch quart bottle hat together they had helped grow 
empty, they swore vows of ternal friendship and blood-brotherhood. More, they 
resolved, ever one of them was blessed with a son and the other with laughter, 


these two should wed. 

| Sobered, they were just young enough and just homesick gh to remember the idea 
and cling to it. They would not be ern fathers, they reasoned solemnly; but at least 
there would be encouragement to the match. |Even discharge and the scurrying 
home through New Awleens nd up the Father of Waters half-way to Memphis, 
Tennessee, tiled to make them forget. And with the passing years the families came. 
When Perry forton was born there was nearly as much rejoicing next door in le Lea 
household. So, likewise, at Ida Virginia's advent, four ears later. 

Perry's introduction to Ida Virginia was entirely unpleasant. is mother had scrubbed 
him for an afternoon's outing with a them that he considered an absolute abuse of 
parenthood. is ears still were ringing from it. And then she had put on him 

one sort of feminine-chosen waist, all ruffles and lace, topped ith a flopping, flowing 
bow tie. He was ready to chew nails and alf frantic with fear that some of the fellows 
would see him 

ressed that way. As they reached the sidewalk Mrs. Lea emerged next door with his 
nurse-maid and a beribboned, shaded baby carriage. 'Oh-h-h, how darling!" cooed 
his mother. "Perry, don't you 

ant to see your little sweetheart?" That cooked the goose of the arrangement with 
Perry. He idn't want to see anybody or anything called his "little sweet "--and he said 
so unambiguously. 


His protests, for some occult reason, aroused the mirth of his elders. They laughed 
unreasoningly; and thereafter laughed at the ferocity of his objections to the term. 
Not only that, but, to his intense disgust, they persisted in it. Ida Virginia became 
Perry’s "little sweetheart." - 

He didn't want any sweetheart at all, he tried to tell them; 

much less this one. She looked like just baby to him. 

He said that also--without avail. 


As the years continued to roll by, Perry Morton found little more of comfort in the 
situation. Ida Virginia accepted approv ingly what was anathema to him. Even at 
first she cooed at him and gurgled at his scowl of reply. She toddled after him when 
he was hauled through the hedge on a formal visit. She even learned the detested 
epithet. As Perry grew older he developed a fair pugilistic skill. He let it be known to 
the fellows that, regardless of size, weight, age or color, any boy that said the 
hateful phrase in his hearing had him to whip. He kept his word faithfully, too. 

None of it added to his love for the fiancée thus thrust upon 

him. When she came out on the baseball diamond in the middle 

of a game and the whole opposing team began chanting "lit-tle 

sweet-heart--lit-tle sweet-heart!" at him he felt that the camel's 

back was broken. Finding his complaints at home falling upon ears which if not deaf 
were at least amusedly unsympathetic, he ran away. He resolved to go down to the 
steamboat landing and catch a boat to some place that had never heard of big-eyed 
little old girls. At the wharf there was no steamboat to be seen; only a ragged, 
shabby shanty-boat, worse even than a negro cabin. Perry stood about a moment in 
indecision, then, turning, slipped upon a 

banana peel that some careless wharf lounger had cast away and plopped into 
twenty feet of muddy Mississippi River. His activities with the gang had not yet 
rendered him amphibious. Perry was in a fair way to drown. From his comfortable 
seat on the shanty-boat, barefooted, 


unshaven, Catfish Bill eyed the youngster phlegmatically, weighing his own ease 
against the other's chances. He was mighty com fortable right there, and he hated 
to move. No one ever had learned Catfish Bill's last name. He and his 

slatternly wife, Seliny, were at the absolute bottom of the social scale of the Delta 
country. Even the unattached negr2 who could not claim to belong to some white 
family as their "cullud 

folks" looked down upon Bill and his wife as less, even, than "po' white trash." Their 
home was the rudest of shacks, slammed together raggedly and insecurely, floating 
on the muddy surface of the Father of Waters. They paid rent and owed allegiance 
to no man. Moving from a locality that desired them no longer simply meant untying 
the muddy chain from around a tree and floating down to more congenial 
surroundings. 

Catfish Bill fished some and loafed much. Seliny had once taken in washing. 
Otherwise they needed no support save such as the river gave them. 

He was enjoying one of his frequent days of rest when Perry was so inconsiderate as 
to start drowning right in front of his door. Finally he grunted annoyedly, spat with 
leisure and 

plumped into the waist of a clumsy skiff tied to his floating domi cile. With half a 
dozen sculls of the long, unwieldy oar he reached the spot of greatest disturbance 
and unemotionally plucked Perry forth by the seat of his trousers. The boy was limp. 
He was beginning to regain his interest in life when Catfish Bill stalked up to the 
front door of the Morton home with the wet bundle across his shoulder. Perry's 
mother almost fell on Bill's neck--which would have embarrassed him as nothing 
else could. Women like this never noticed him. 

Perry was soon himself again; but the friendship thus begun did not die. Catfish Bill 
was thoroughly worthless. 

He was but little better than the animals. Yet gradually it became an accepted thing 
for Perry Morton, of "the Delta Mortons," to wander off at will to Bill's shanty-boat. 
Gradually that part of the Delta country accepted it as natural that a member of the 
real people of the section should occasionally take up quarters on a shanty-boat and 
accept its inhabitants as friends. 


And because of what had been and 

because she saw that, scum though he was, Catfish Bill had grown to love the lad, 
Perry's mother acquiesced, calmly listening to the horrified com ments of the other 
Delta mothers, con tent in the clear-eyed health her son brought back with him from 
the river. The arrangement with Bill brought Perry some surcease from his little 
sweetheart. When things got too bad at home he could run off to the shanty boat. 
But the greatest relief he could remember in his young life was when he got the 
news that the Leas were going to move to Alabama. 


"Going to miss your little sweet heart, Perry?" queried Mrs. Morton. "| hope so," was 
Perry's heartfelt 

Comment. - 

Life, in the years that followed, was sweetly uneventful. Under the tutelage of 
Catfish Bill, Perry developed into a 

wing-shot of note. The shanty-boatman taught the growing lad how to snare the 
horrible-appearing yet wonderfully delicious channel catfish. He showed him how to 
twist the heavy, clumsy 

oar at the stern of a bateau, sidewise, back and forth, to Scull the craft with the 


least exertion. In the winters he took the youngster, 

wide-eyed with anticipation, up into the bayous and taught him to hide from the 
keen-visioned mallard; where to point the clumsy ten-gage so that a puff of feathers 
and a splash in the water should reply to the "boom!" and cloud of black-powder 
smoke. 

Came Perry's years of early adolescence, then college days and the beginnings of 
young manhood. It was a lazy, scented spring afternoon. Perry lay asprawl in the 
hammock in the shade of the wisteria vines. His mother was placidly surveying the 
afternoon paper, while his sister Mary-- Ma'y for short--devoured the contents of 
thick envelopes addressed in masculine handwritings. She sighed, replaced the 
many sheets of the last outpouring, and opened another envelope. She read a 
moment in silence. Then, "Oh!" she abruptly 

exclaimed. Perry sleepily opened a protesting eye. His mother lowered her paper to 
peer at Ma'y. "Guess who it's from, mother!" 

"I’m sure | don’t know, Ma'y. Don’t tell me you're engagedagain." - 

"Oh, no--not that at all! You ought to know, Perry. Someone you haven't seen in 
years." Perry had no premonition. "Humph!" he observed unin terestedly, and 
regained comfort in the hammock. "Coming over here on a visit," prompted Mary. 
"Humph!" repeated Perry, indicative of complete lack of interest. 

"Be here at least a week. | Know you'll be so-o-o-glad, Perry,dear." - 

That "dear" should have warned Perry. Instead, he eyedreflectively a circling bevy of 
martins that flew round and round in ever lowering spirals, settling for the night. 
"It’s--" Ma'y began, and paused suggestively. Perry'sentire attention was centered 
upon the martins. "Ida Virginia Lea!" shot Ma’y. - 

"What?" asked his mother. "Perry's little sweetheart?" Perry sat up in the hammock, 
"The very same," pronounced Ma'y. "I Know you'll be glad to see her, Perry." 
Complacently andunobservingly his mother poured salt and vinegar into the ragged 
wounds. "She has grown up into such a sweet girl, they tell me." "Yes!" bitterly 
observed Perry. 

"You've made me before this be nice 

to some of those visiting ‘swe-e-etgirls'!" - 

"Perry!" came parental reproof."You forget who this is. Why, Ida Virginia used to be 
your little sweet heart when you were a little boy." "Oh, | remember, all right!" 
quoth,Perry with feeling. |"When will she get here, Ma'y?" asked Mrs. Morton. 


"Early part of next week, mother. They're going to drive through the country." 
"That'll be so nice. Daddy"--to the elder Morton as he came up the walk "guess 
who's coming here." "Me," guessed that individual, sink ing into a wicker porch 
chair. "Gosh, honey, it sho’ is hot walking." |"| Know you must be tired. Take of your 
coat. Sure enough--guess!" "I dunno, honey. Who?". "Jim and Ida Lea’s little girl." 
"Ida Virginia? Isho' am glad. Why," turning his gaze upon his recumbent son and 
heir, "that--why that's Perry's little Sweetheart!" 

"Yes sir," doggedly admitted Perry. 

"She sho' Seems to be." 

"And Perry, you'll have to show her how very glad you are to see her again." 
cautioned Mrs. Morton. "I don’t want 

to hear about your slipping off from the dance to go to a poker game." 

"No ma'am." 

"Why!" popped out Ma'y suddenly, "we did use to call Ida Virginia that, didn't we? | 
think it's so funny!" and she went off into a paroxysm of giggles. "What?" demanded 


Perry belligerently, knowing full well. "Call her your "little sweetheart." Lordy, Perry," 
ignoring his baleful glance, "if they won’t show you a good time at the dances over 
that. Little sweetheart. Lit-tle sweet-heart!" 

Perry stirred restlessly. -- "You needn’t look at me like that. | can just imagine 
Charlie, 

Virginia Lea Oakley, and Whit Woods when they see you with her. Lit--tle Sweet- 
heart!" 

"Yep," admitted Perry, rising and stretching. His voiceheld a subtle undertone. 
"Quite true. Quite true, Ma’y. If theysee me with her." 2 

The setting sun shone redly over the placid muddy surface ofthe wide Father of 
Waters. Afar over was mirrored the point ofthe bluff where the river turned, and the 
stretch down from thewater oaks to the willows at the river's edge. A flat-bottomed, 
unpainted, plank-hewn skiff edged along, outon the river, under the tutelage of a 
nondescript young occupant He wore no hat, the setting sun shining unheeded upon 
his crisp hair. 


"Yasm. | Knowed Ida Virginia Lea when she was little-skinny-legged and bony- 
kneed." 

Perry did not like that salutation at all. It was entirely too open--too frank--too 
friendly. When a girl admitted to her self that there was something between her and 
a fellow she greeted him sort of sort of shy and soft-like, and wasn't a bit assertive 
to speak first. Very well, then, if Ida Virginia felt that way, he could be just as 
independent as she could. "Mornin'!" he returned with emphasized cordiality. "| hope 
| didn't wake you all up when | came in last night. But Sue lives a pretty good way 
out, you know; and I-I couldn't just leave her at the front door." He hoped Ida 
Virginia got that. He glanced at her, then went on. "We sat in the swing awhile and 
talked. And the time passed before we really knew." Ida Virginia Lea might just as 
well know there were as good fish in the sea as there ever had been. 


She glanced at Ma'y, then replied calmly "No-o-o-you didn't wake us, Perry. Not at 
all. Fact is, | wasn't in bed yet. Charlie Oakley wanted to stay awhile and talk. We 
were sitting 

behind the wisteria vines when you came in. And you sho’ are right, Perry, about 
how fast the time flies. You must have been asleep when | came upstairs." Round 
one--lda Virginia's. Ensued a few days of mild sparring that failed to bring com fort 
to Perry. He was really as much interested in Sue Holliday as in a last year's bird 
nest. Of course she was pretty. But so was every other girl in the whole Delta 
country. Ida Virginia, now! When he merely looked at her something reached out 
and took him by the throat. She looked exactly the way his girl ought to look. The 
way her curly mop of black, unruly hair flicked about her forehead and turned up 
saucily at the edges was an example for all hair to follow. When someone spoke to 
her unexpectedly and she turned quickly it was a joy just to watch her. 


Still, he could hardly take his cap in his hand and grovel to her feet. Each time that 
he saw her she fairly flung into his face some mention of his unfortunate 
observations down on the river. 

She never let him forget Charlie Oakley. She kept that benighted one trailing at her 
heels all hours of the day and most hours of the night. He seemed to like it. Not so 
with Perry. Down in his heart of hearts, almost con cealed from himself, he wanted 
more than he had ever before 


wanted anything in his young life to rip away the pretense they were rapidly 
building between them; tell Ida Virginia that he was hurting her because she would 
not stop hurting him, not be cause he really felt the lies he was acting for her 
benefit with Sue Holliday. The snowball kept rolling down-hill, gathering weight and 
momentum as it rolled. Since they both were young, and there 

fore very stubborn, each access of pain only made them more set in their course. 
A condition of that sort either dies quickly or grows very much worse. This one did 
not die. 

Even from himself Perry could not hide his relief when Charlie Oakley left on his 
spring inspection of the smaller town repre sentatives over whom he was district 
manager. But he was mistaken as to the effect. Charlie, out of sight, 

took pains to keep from being out of mind. Each day there were special delivery 
letters from Charlie, long-di-tance telephone calls from Charlie, boxes of candy and 
flowers from Charlie. Nor did the other Delta youths fail to make hay in the sunshine 
of 

Charlie's absence. 

Whit Wood's cap began to become a constant ornament on the old-fashioned hat- 
tree. "Hungry" Forbes and William Lee Mitchell took no pains to conceal their joy at 
getting rid of Charlie for a while. It finally got to the point that Daddy Morton 
complained he was getting corns on his knees from falling over unattached young 
men. The old-fashioned Southern supper was over. Perry paused a 

moment in the dark at the screen door, looking out on the veranda. Ma'y and Ida 
Virginia were out there, together with several darker-clad figures. From under one 
limb of the magnolia tree in the yard the moon winked a jovial eye. Hungry Forbes 
was on the steps, replacing a broken guitar string. "Come on, honey," he 
encouraged the stubborn instrument. "Be good for papa, little sweetheart xy 
“Little sweetheart’ .. ." ruminated Whit. "What was the 

gag we used to have about that? Oh yeah! Hot dog! Hungry, do you remember the 
ball game we won by yelling that at Perry?" - 

"Huh?" asked Hungry, looking up. "Dog-gone that E-string --there it goes again." 
"Lit-tle sweet-heart. Lit-tle sweet-heart . . ." chanted Whit, to remind him. 


"Wait a minute. | sho’ do remember. It was Perry Morton. 

I'll say | remember it. Perry knocked out two of my teeth for saying it to him--or was 
it three?" Unobserved, in the darkness inside Perry silently meditated that he would 
rejoice tonight in knocking out three more. "Who was the girl? Say, Ida Virginia," 
inquired Whit, "weren’t you the girl? Wasn't there somep'n about you-all being 
engaged?" Ida Virginia laughed almost naturally. "Oh, there never was anything real 
to that! We've made fun of the idea since we got old enough to have good sense. It 
was just a sort of joke of dad's and Daddy Morton’s." "Gosh--what a relief!" sighed 
Hungry Forbes. "You don’t know how | been worryin’ about that, Ida Virginia." "Why, 
Hungry! How could any girl think a second time of any other man when you--and 
Whit--were around?" "Of even Perry?" "Don’t be silly. ‘Specially Perry." Perry faded 
silently and unseen into the deeper blackness of the house. 

He did not feel quite like joining them just then. Somehow, right or wrong, he had 
seen something more than mere laughing comment in what Ida Virginia was saying. 
Still silently he climbed into his roadster and kicked savagely at the starter. 

The motor roared into life. 

He wrenched the car around the corner, away from traveled roads. He wanted to be 
alone for a while, to think this thing out 


by himself. It wasn't so much any single thing that Ida Virginia had said or had done. 
Any one of them, by itself, would have been too 

petty to be noticed. Together--there was a difference. He jerked the car off the 
paved good road into a dusty, rutty by-path that led between bare, kerosene-lighted 
negro cabins. Dogs barked as the roadster snorted by. Pickaninnies stopped their 
play to stare. Perry stepped down harder 

erator. This sort of road matched his mood. Ida Virginia was nobody's fool. She knew 
what she was doing Spoiled--that was what was the matter with her! Too used 
having her own way all the time; used to having a bunch of men jump around at her 
command. He'd show her one could 

different! 


She had shown that she intended to play at being indifferent to him. Whether she 
cared or whether she didn’t, there was on one thing he could do. If she did care, she 
could not respect a ma. that groveled. If she did not, his self-respect demanded that 
keep a stiff upper lip. - 

Either way, his course must be the same. 

And he was tired of this dilly-dallying, this getting across of on meaning by saying 
another. There wasn't any use in keeping up any longer. 

The next crack that little old girl made to him-- It was late, and the figures upon his 
speedometer had change radically when Perry drew up at home. But he was no 
longer in doubt. - - 

The living room was lighted. Ma'y was bending forw intently. 

"| just knew somep'n was up when they told me long-distan wanted you," she said, 
her eyes snapping with excitem. "You-all talked so long. What did he say, Ida 
Virginia?" "Oh, a whole lot of foolishness," Ida Virginia evaded, glaring at Perry." 
"That's all right about Perry. You can talk in front of commented . Ma'y. "Charlie sho' 
must have done a lot sweet-talkin’." 

"He did," calmly affirmed Ida Virginia. "Gracious! Told you he loved you, and all 
that?" 

"Of course." 

Ida Virginia was unperturbed, "You raised down here in the Delta, Ma'y. You know 
they all read that stage long ago." 

Perry wondered. Was he mistaken, or was there the slight trace of emphasis to show 
that Ida Virginia spoke for his ben At the thought all of his pent-up bitterness flared 
out. "Why, Ma'y," he reproved with deep irony, "he prob'bly phonin’ her to ask her 
to elope." - 

Ma'y's eyes flashed to his. Ida Virginia's voice was calm "How did you guess, Perry?" 
she asked. "Ida Virginia!" broke in May. "Did he really? What he say? What did you 
tell him?" "He’s going to pass through here on the flyer. Wanted be at the station." - 
"Yes! And what?" - - 

"Nothing. Except--he'd wire ahead for a license, and-- that’s all." 

"Ida--Virginia--Lea! What did you tell him?" 

"Didn't answer either way. Told him | didn’t have any to get to the station. Else | 
might--oh, nothing!" - 

No longer was Perry in doubt. If Ida Virginia was trying bluff him into capitulation, he 
would call that bluff. If she 

not, the sooner he was done with the agony the better. Two co play at either game. 
He spoke shortly, savagely, pointedly. "I'll drive you to the station, Ida Virginia," he 
said, holding voice low. "My car is just outside." 


She did not hesitate for the slightest instant. Lightly she on her feet. He could not 
detect any measure of uncertainty pretense in her tone. - 

"Wait just a minute. I’ll be right down." Her little feet pattered up the stairs. 

Ma'y looked speechlessly at Perry. Finally words came to him. 

"Well, you've done it now!" she said. "I never thought | 

see anything as much without sense as this. You've done it!" 

"Ma’y"--Perry's voice for the first time showed the strain was laboring under--"this is 
my little train--on my little tr. If you please, I'll do the running--or the wrecking--o' 
it." "But you fool, she'll go through with it!" - 

"So will Il" - 

"Well, you've warned me, Perry, to keep hands off. I’m to. I'll not warn anyone or 
take any part. You're grown--i. 

years, at least. But " She broke off as Ida Virginia ran 2down, a small suitcase in her 
hand, and bent over to Ma'y. 

"Good-by," she said calmly. 

"Good-by, Ida Virginia. Good-by . . . Ida Virginia... . 

The long road toward town was deserted. Perry trod down 

Savagely on the accelerator. The speedometer needle crept toward fifty. - - 
"There's plenty of time," calmly observed Ida Virginia. "The train isn't 

due for a good long time yet." "Pardon me. | didn’t realize." Perry slowed down. - 
Maybe Ma’'y was right. But the die cast now. Heaven help them--neithe them could 
turn back. Each of them to see it through. .... 


Both of Perry's feet went down sudden 

The car screeched to a straining halt avoid running down a hurrying negro 

youth who seemed bent on suicide. darky dodged, then jumped back to the 
automobile. 2 

"Mist' Perry! Mist’ Perry!" he shout "Wait a minute, suh!" 

Perry spoke shortly and colloquial "What you want, Eph? 'S matter will you?" - 

"It ain’t me, Mist’. Perry. It's Catfish Bill, down on de shanty-boat. He say 

me to get you--quick; for to tell you so for Lawd's sake. He cain' get no doct? ain' 
nobody on earth he kin look toyou." - 

"What's the matter, Eph? What happened?" * - - - 

"His wife, Mist’ Perry. She dyin'." 

"Where's the boat tied up, 

Quick--tell me." "Right at de boat landin’, suh. You kin 

git right there in de car..." The rest was lost behind in the soume of dust from the 
rear wheels. 

"l’ll drop you the first place | can find," Perry snapped to the girl; then "I’m sorry." - 
"No need to. I'll go with you.Theys plenty of time.” - 

"Can’t. No place for you"--taking a 

corner on two wheels. - 

"This isn’t a time to think of things like that. There's a woman sick, your colored boy 
said." "Can’t take you, Ida Virginia. She's the other sort. You don’t Know what sort of 
place they live in. It-they’re-- dregs." "What does that matter, Perry? She's a woman, 
and sick. Besides, it would slow 

you up to try to find some place to leave me. I’m going with you, Perry." 

He protested no more, but gave himself up to the business of driving. It was a 

scant five minutes before he roared the 

motor to a standstill and shoved open the rickety door of the shanty-boat. "What's 


the matter, Bill? Seliny sick?" Barefooted, in undershirt open at the throat, 
unshaved, Bill nodded dumbly. His hands were shaking. Plainly he had 

lost his head. 

"She-l--dunno. I'm afeart she's 

dyin’." "What's the matter? What's wrong 

with her?" 

"She wuz all right till a little while ago. Then she begin groanin’ an’ achin’--she ain’ 
herself a-tall--who's that? | begs yo’ 

pardon, ma’am.. ." "Miss Lea was with me when Eph found 

me, Bill." Perry paused. The trim-cut girl, as out of place in the dingy, kerosene- 
lighted shanty-boat as a rose petal in a pigsty, strode over to the tumbled, unkempt 
bed 

and dropped to her knees for closer 

observation. 

"Bring that lamp close, Perry," she ordered. "There! Where you have it." Her hand 
fell upon the sallow, work worn forehead of the shanty-boatwoman. Together, the 
contrast was almost 

shocking. "She has fever," Ida Virginia announced. "And a whole lot of it. She hasn’t 
been 

eating much lately, has she?" turning 

swiftly on Catfish Bill. "Why--yas'm. She et cawnbread, 'n' 

greens, 'n’ fish--" "Fish? How long had you kept it?" "I dunno’m. Day’r so, | reckon." 
"In this hot weather? | thought so. Get me some hot water and mustard-- plenty of 
hot water." Catfish Bill sped for the first time in years. Ida Virginia dumped a rough 
chair clean 

and dragged it to the bedside. "Ptomaine," she flung succinctly over her shoulder to 
Perry. "I’ve been through this three times with my kid brother. 

Here--hold this." 


Busy moments followed in the be draggled, dirty shanty-boat. Perry sud denly 
realized that this was a side he had not even known was Ida Virginia's. She 

knew what she was doing. Almost before he knew, she straightened. "She’s all 
right now," she said. Seliny groaned, her thin, work-worn hand fumbling out. Weak, 
miserable, she 

tried to sit up. "Bill--air you there, Bill? Air you all 

right?" He covered her hand with his own. Of a 

sudden the whole tempo of the scene had 

changed. Catfish Bill, self-admitted scum of the 

earth, had plainly forgotten everyone else. His rough, unshaved face was twisted 
with emotion. He knelt at the side of the 

tousled bed, his gnarled fingers twisting 

at the covers. 

"Seliny," he said softly. "Seliny . 

gal..." and he choked up. Perry turned. He could remember nearly a score of years 
that he had known intimately Seliny and Catfish Bill. He could count on the fingers 
of one hand the 

tender expressions he had heard them tell to each other. 

Yet here were sounded wells of emotion of which he had never dreamed. Catfish 
Bill the uncaring, Catfish Bill the selfish, Catfish Bill who apparently had never had a 
thought in his life outside of himself was on the point of breaking down. Perry 


leaned over and touched Bill on 

the shoulder. "We’re going, Bill," said. "And I'm--glad we came do here. I’m glad to 
know you--feel--| that." 

The other rose to his feet. Gone the self-deprecation, the cringing, the 

bending of the knee of this confession sweeping of the earth. Catfish Bill looked 
Perry Morton, man, straight in the eye. His shoulders went back as he spoke with 
quiet dignity "She’s my woman. 

count." 

The words still rang in Perry’s ears as steered Ida Virginia in the semi-glowacross 
the shaky gangplank to the shotThey were both very quiet. Without a word they 
found their salin the deserted car. Perry bent over snap on the switch. Then, 
abruptly, turned. 

"Ida Virginia," he began, "I l2well, I'm sorry. I've been hurting you 

when | cared. I'd take it all back | fcould. But | want you to know I'm 

sorry." Hands clenched tight on the wheel, he stared ahead into the darkneas he 
went on. 

"I'd been regarding myself as of fin.clay than--him."--jerking his head townthe 
shanty-boat. "But tonight stripped all the pretense from what | 

doing--made me see. I've been act 

honey, like a spoiled kid that says "' 'tain’t,’ and won't play. He made me 

what | was about to do. |"I’ve cared, Ida Virginia, since the days when they used to 
tease me. 

was why it mattered so much to me. why they could tease me about it. 

didn’t know. It’s just--just that alwa somehow, you’ve been "my woman. ' 

nothin’ else count." 

His voice died away in the dar Hands tight, he stared straight ahead. Came, soft as 
rose leaves, two filhands upon his arm. Came, soft 

sweet as the note of the wood 

little voice. 

"I’m-sorry, too, Perry. It made see, too, Perry. I’ve been just as 

as you have-all that you have She paused, then went on bravely "I was ready to go 
on with it, Pe If you had taken me to the train, I'd married Charlie Oakley. When" 
sweet voice faltered, then went on 

fastly--"when you've always been my Perry--dear. | think I’ve loved you before you 
used to run away from me to the river. | came over on this 

just to see you. Why--why, Perry, lalways been your ‘little sweetheart" 

The recital was cut short. - 

Perry Morton suddenly realized that was sitting, like a wooden man, with arms 
rigidly outstretched upon the wheel of his car. And young arms are not made for 
him. 


The Man Who Loved Wild Animals 
By ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 
from The Double Dealer - 1925 


JAMES HOLIWINKLE was a lover 

of wild animals. Without his fully realizing it, 
the fact influenced most of 

liis life. It not only dictated his fre 


quent trips into the north woods, the 
jungles, or to the arid slopes of the 
Rockies, it swayed the course of his 
city life as a young man with a good 
deal of money and consequent leisure. 
Obviously it sent him to whatever cir 
cuses came to the city during the sea 
son. He did not in the least care to 

see animals perform, but he liked to 
study them in their cages, the long 
scythelike swing of a tiger's head, the 
sleek gaiety of seals, the grotesque dig 
nity of camels. The keepers of the 

Zoo all knew him. Sometimes he had 

a flash of pleasure when a young de 
livery horse would fling up his head in 
a crowd and snort, or a police dog 
would saunter by with the silent slouch 
of a wolf. His eye never missed a cat. 
And unconsciously he looked among 
people for the same spontaneous grace 
that charmed him in animals. A start 
led glance seen in a crowd, an angry 
set of a head, a walk with an easy 
swing from the hips, would fill him 

with the most intense delight. He re 
sented the fact that most human beings 
should be so civilized out of naturalness 
into a series of masked automatons. 
He went to prize fights for the sake of 
the beauty of the animal poses. In the 
slums he had more than once been 
stirred by the slinking movements of 
outcasts. He felt the dignity of truck 
men. Once he had been in love for a 
week with an extremely sullen woman, 
but at the end of seven days he had 
learned to distinguish between an 
unconquered spirit and bad temper. 

It was on an afternoon of early fall 

that he found himself walking along 
the grating of Gramercy Park, going 

to have tea with the Howard Careys. 
He watched the children playing quiet 
ly on the walks. The gardeners were 
raking leaves, and through the odors 
of the city he could smell the blue 
smoke of their burning. The elevator 
man told him that the Careys had not 
come in yet, but as he knew them well, 


he rang, gave his coat to a maid, and 
was half way across the living room 
before a book, dropped to the floor, and 
a quick stir made him realize that he 
was not alone. It was sunny and he 
was facing into the light, but like a 
shadow across the windows he saw a 
girl, standing startled where she had 
risen quickly from a low chair. He 
made out a small face and eyes much 
too big for it fixed upon him with a 
strange tense timidity. Instinctively 

he stopped where he was, and apolog 
ized in a quiet level voice for surprising 
her. He felt her relax and heard her 
murmur something about having been 
deep in a book and not having heard 
him enter, and then she introdued her 
self half-audibly as Howard's cousin. 
He knew a little about her, and won 
dered whether he ought to speak of her 
brother whom he had known at school 
and who had died in a German prison 
camp. He had been very different from 
this girl, James thought, a stolid sort 

of boy as he remembered. 


In a moment, before he had made up 
his mind to speak, the others came in 
carrying with them a flood of talk and 
questions. Millicent's capable, heavily 
ringed hands were soon in command of 
her tea tray. Howard was talking Rus 
sian politics, with Millicent interrupt 
ing at tangents on Roerich, the Russian 
Inn, baklava, and the Moscow theatre. 
Sylvia Howard relaxed in her chair and 
said almost nothing. Her eyes went 
from speaker to speaker. James noticed 
how thin her wrists and ankles were, 
showing the bones, but decided imme 
diately that her touch of awkwardness 
was charming. 


After that he thought of her con 
stantly, and saw her as much as pos 
sible. When he found Millicent alone 
he talked about her. 

"It would be so nice if someone fell 

in love with Sylvia," said Millicent "but 


she is so shy. Do you think you could 
make an effort?" 

"It wasn't any effort at all," said 

James, and Millicent's tone turned 
serious. 

"You know she seems to like you im 
mensely. You're the only one who 
comes here that she's not afraid of. 
She has led such a shut-in unnatural 
sort of life, poor little thing. And 
neither she nor her mother has ever 
got over the shock of Tom's death. You 
know it was months before they could 
find out what had happened to him." 
He wooed her very carefully. He 

never frightened her. He even remem 
bered not to move or laugh suddenly 
The confidence she began to show in 
him gave him an exquisite pleasure. 
Sometimes she would let him draw her 
out into little bursts of talk, and then 
suddenly the sound of her own voice 
would seem to frighten her and she 
would be silent again. When other 
people were there she would always 
come near him as though for protection 
from the strangers. He exerted his will 
to soothe her. When she laughed, he 
would feel a surge of triumph. 

They were married quietly. He had 
redecorated the apartment for her. The 
long living room had been papered in 
pale clear green, the shafts of a bamboo 
grove seen through mist. There were 
no pictures, only mirrors, round and 
bright as pools. For the windows he 
had secured with some trouble old fash 
ioned jalousies which when lowered let 
the sunlight fall in strips on the leaf 
brown carpets. The inner curtains and 
cushions were of lichen gray and silver. 
On a stand he had a small bronze fawn 
by Barye, with head raised, intently 
listening. 

For six weeks they lived in their 

own Paradise. She was a creature al 
ways in flight, but when he thought she 
could never be caught, there she would 
be, having circled back to him of her 
own volition. She used to hum an old 


song he had taught her-- 

"We'll chase the antelope over the 
plain, 

The tiger's cub we'll bind with a 

chain, 

"And the gay gazelle with the silver 
feet 

I'll give thee for a playmate, sweet." 
At the end of six weeks Sylvia 

came down with a cold. 

The following day she went to bed, 
and that evening he called a doctor in, 
and the round mirrors reflected for an 
hour his anxious pacings to and fro. 
When the doctor joined him he was 
looking serious. 

"Is her cold as bad as that?" asked 
James. 

‘Its not her cold" said the doctor. 

"That is nothing. But Mrs. Holiwinkle 

is on the edge of a very serious nervous 
breakdown." 

"She's never said she was not feeling 
well," said James. 

"Hasn't she seemed to you nervous, 
easily upset?" The doctor paused a 
moment to let the question bring its 
own answer. Then he went on "1 

asked her a few questions. | gather 
her trouble is caused by worry over her 
brother when she was young followed 
by a dull and lonely life. She is in such 
a state now that it would be unwise to 
leave her here for the present. She 
should go to a sanatorium for a while." 
Nothing could make the doctor re 
tract his opinion. The specialist 

James called in concurred emphatically. 
She left him, and the last memory he 
had of her was of her body trembling 
in his arms, and of a small white face 
in which he could only see the great 
frightened eyes. 

Nearly three months went by before 
he was notified that she was well 
enough to return home. He had not 
heard from her at all, as she was not 
allowed to write letters, and the tele 
gram telling him what train he was to 
meet excited him almost painfully. The 


rush of the engine, the porters, the pas 
sengers, were blurs on his vision until 
he made her out. She seemed differ 
ent; for one thing he had never seen 
her hat before. In the darkness of the 
taxi-cab he was surprised at her cheer 
ful questions and comments, volunteered 
in a voice slower and more confident 
than he remembered. But it was not 
until they had taken off their wraps 
and had come to sit by the birch fire in 
the living room while the maid brought 
them coffee, that he had time to realize 
the extent of the difference. Sylvia 
was heavier; gone was that frightened 
grace of movement. She no longer 
started at anything. Her gaze was 
placid. Her manner was proprietory. 
She talked of her symptoms and of the 
doctors and nurses she had just left; 
she asked him questions about his house 
keeping. With every minute she re 
minded him more and more of her 
brother. He could not disguise the 
truth from himself she was a very 
commonplace young woman. 

And even as he grappled with chaos 
her voice would not leave him alone. 
"It's so glorious" he could hear her 
saying "to feel really myself again. 
Why, the last time | was here | was 
afraid of my own shadow. And you 
were so patient with me, darling ! Isn't 
it wonderful the difference they've 
made in me?" 

James Holiwinkle in a shattered uni 
verse had a vision of the undying 
ironies. It was in his usual voice that 
he said 

"You're right. The change is noth 

ing short of a miracle." 

Then he looked' down again at the 

fire of little birch logs. 


THE PAWS OF THE CAT 
By Isa GLENN 
The American Parade (Quarterly) - 1926 


THE ARMY seldom knows its own tragedies. Military 

law starts the ball rolling, routine kicks it along, the 
exigencies of the Service drop a veil over the place where 

it finally comes to a halt. This is good for the peace of mind of 
the Army. Stories about white people who are thrown down, in 
the Orient, are not pleasant. 


Manila, that purring female cat , is the joker of the Orient; 

for she is backed by the Tropics. In equatorial neighborhoods 
nature, with her ylang-ylang trees and her flowers that throw 
out their languid perfumes only by night, arranges that man, 
who is not so old as nature, shall be the protagonist of a losing 
cause. 


| had been poking around Manila since shortly after it shook 

off mediaeval ways and branched out as a baby Hongkong - a 
melting pot which cannot melt and fuse the elements poured into 
it. Always about to boil but never boiling over -- draping its 
aged limbs with the panoply of the Twentieth Century, wearing 
civilization as a robe that fails to hide the menace of the 

jungle - Manila, with its great age and its futility of bustle and 
push , is startling in its incongruities. | wandered by night along 
streets of silent houses whose gardens threw out their sweet breathed 
challenge to decency ; along streets of houses that 

whispered at me of things | had not seen ; past windows which 
belched from their cracked shutters the sickly stench of opium 
smoke. Evil that is open and at the same time furtive, that 

can be fought and will creep back from behind. Nothing vio 
lent, as in other large cities, but quiet and sweet-smelling and 
always reinforced by the nearness of tropical nature. 

The man who was lurching along the narrow banquetta a 

few yards ahead of me interested me because | perceived, 
through his shabby civilian coat, unmistakable traces of the 
soldier. He shoulders were held with the rigidity which re 

sults from much drilling ; and this rigidity interfered with the 
wavering of his drunken legs so that his progress was a series 
of falls and recoveries, the shoulders rearing back as the legs 
bent forward. | picked him up, after one of his tumbles, and 

he saluted automatically and went aimlessly on down the street 
into the shadows. His falls, however, must have got him over 
considerable ground, for | lost sight of him. Forgot him, too ; 
forgot him so completely that | was taken by surprise when, 
turning a corner, | came upon a sight which might have been 
expected on the Barbary Coast but never in Manila. The 
shabby man was down, and over him two women were fighting. 
It was one of those happenings bound to interest my ana 

lytical mind. For one of the women was the usual daintily 
starched and coiffed Filipina, who carefully held out of the 


mud of the street her bell- like long skirt and with her little 
brown hands defended her smooth and expressionless face 
from the attack of the most dreadful creature imaginable. 

The dreadful woman's thick veil had fallen from her head and 

| could see that her abundant hair had once been blond, and 
that her agonized eyes were blue and wide open like a child's. 
So | knew that she was a white woman, although her skin 

was badly pock-marked and in the uncertain light from the 
street lamp showed drawn and dry and paper- like . What 

to do, between them , | did not know. The man seemed to be 
unconscious, so was unable to indicate which woman he favored. 
| stood uncertain of my right to interfere, and with my natural 
sympathy for a white woman neutralized by my antipathy to 
what | could see was degradation. In the meantime, the two 
women continued to fight silently . The little Filipina was 
getting the better of it and edging nearer to the man ; and the 
pock -marked creature suddenly shrieked out 

" If you don't hurry along to hell where you belong, I'll 

send you !" 

This show of macabre scorn surprised me into a laugh ; 

and the Filipina laughed too, and whirled upon the prostrate 
man and spat in his face. A stream of obscenity followed , 
dwindling down to polyglot. 

" Madre de Dios! Me-Pancha-I want you no mas! 

Pig-dog of an Americano ... sucio Sarjento ...vamos ! " 

The white woman, as Pancha spat at the man, got a firin 
clutch on the native's long black hair, which came down and 
streamed around her panuelo. Over the ground dropped petals 
from the sampaguita that she had worn behind her left ear. She 
managed a swift stoop to her stocking. A small knife flashed 
up. | rushed in , but slipped on the sampaguita which was 
being mashed into browning pulp under the feet of the women , 
and by the time that | had scrambled my feet Pancha's knife 
was near the unconscious man. 

" A -a -ah !" she was yelling. " 'Sus-Mari'! Mooch better | 

keel heem- " 

The white woman had her wrist by now, and between us 

we disarmed her. She fled into the darkness beyond the street 
lamp, still cursing, still protecting her skirts from the mud. 

The high heeled chinelas of the Tagalog hit the stone pave 
ment with dainty taps. 

" What's the meaning of this ? "| demanded of the white 

The man was still beyond explaining himself. 

The woman shrugged her thin shoulders. " They always use knives," 
she said wearily. " | was looking for it . | 

knew she'd knife him some day." 

" But what business was it of yours ?" | persisted . 

She dropped her eyes. " He's my husband--at least, he was 
once -- when we came out here." 

"" Well -- what are you going to do with him now ? He can't 


stay in the street all night." 

Tears began to run from her wide open blue eyes. " He wouldn't 
come with me, if he knew it was me " she sobbed. 

" Suppose | telephone to the Army authorities ? | heard 

the native woman call him Sergeant." 

Her hands, which had been so silently active and efficient 
against the native woman, now began to beat each other 
helplessly. " He ain't in the Army any more, mister. He got 

a bob tail last year." 

"H -- mm!" This complicated matters. But | could not go 

off and leave two Americans in this plight. 

" You're sure he wouldn't go home with you ?" 

" Damn sure, mister, " said the woman hopelessly. " Didn't 

he kick me out of barracks when | went to the Cuartel de 
Espana to beg him to keep away from the drink ? | knew 

he'd ruin himself ; and it was all my fault , his taking to it. 

| didn't mean--I'll own up -- to go to the barracks that time ; 
but | been mixing numbers something awful -- been getting ' em 
all backwards -- and when | asked my way to -- to-- another 
place, | asked it backwards and | got to the Cuartel. And 

then | thought that the hand of the good Lord was maybe in 

it, so | went and found him and | started talking to him and 

he kicked me out. That's what got him his bob tail-raising 

a row in barracks. He got six months in the guardhouse, too ; 
and it would of been better for him if he had had to serve it. 
Would of kept him from the town ! But the court, in 

view of his previous good conduct, recommended clemency ; 
and they gave him dishonorable discharge alone," she finished 
resignedly. 

It was amazing, the way in which she began with the 
language of the people and wound up unconsciously aping the 
phraseology of red tape. Her innocent, wide-open blue eyes 
were fixed on mine, as she balanced her weary body on the 
rundown heels of her cheap white canvas shoes. My own 

gaze clung to the blue of those eyes, and refused to look down 
at her pock -marked cheeks, her weak mouth, her squalid gar 
ments. But | began to notice that the pupils of the eyes were 
very small. 

"It ain't that Speke's a bad man , " she began again, and her 
garrulity impressed me as being climatic . " He's a good man 
my Willy. He ain't the kind of a man that gets a bob tail . 

| run him to it. That's what I'm trying to make you see, 

mister | run him to it ! And what can you expect a man to 

do -- when he's got his kick -out, and has come out of the Army 
without a cent-in Manila ? | just tell you, mister -- Manila 

ain't the place to be without a cent!" Her slow , halting 

voice trailed off into the thick silence of the night. It had 
started out bravely with pride in her man, and it had finished 
up with doubt of all things. 

" Now, look here, " | said briskly. " I've got to know more 


than this, if | am to help you out of this fix. | certainly 

can't leave you here, with a -- with a drunken man ; and | 
take it that you wouldn't wish me to call the police ?" 

She looked up, with the same slow suggestion carried by her 
voice. | got the impression that of late years this woman had 
had always to look up when spoken to because her head had 
got into the habit of staying down. 

"No, " she replied, " | don't want the police to get him. 

When the police got through with him he'd be as bad off as 
ever -- bucking Manila. | got to take care of him. | got to 

get him on his feet again. | can do it , mister, if | get a 

fair show . He never would of come to this if he hadn't of 
thought I'd deserted him ." 

" And had you ? " 

" No, mister." She looked fearfully over her shoulder, at 

the darkness of the streets, at the strangeness of this part of 
the world ; she seemed to be actually looking at the over 
powering perfume of some night blooming jasmine in the garden 
near at hand. She would have shuddered, | thought, if she had 
not long ago gone beyond the horror into the hopelessness of it 
all. 

She came back to her first point. "1 ought to do all | can 

for him, now he's down too," she concluded. 

" Where do you live ? Far from here ? Perhaps we can 
manage it, " 

We managed it before the man had quite regained con 
sciousness. It was a dingy room over in the Tondo, and she 
shared it with another woman whom she called Alice. Alice 
was there when we dragged in Speke's limp form . 

"Gord A’mighty !" she exclaimed . Look who's here ! What 
the devil you wastin' your time for on him ? Didn't he leave 
you out here to shift for yourself ? Tell me that ?" 

Speke's wife stopped helping me lift the man on to one of 
the two disorderly beds. 


"He couldn't help himself - Willy couldn't ! " she shrieked, 

a tone high. " He wrote to me, and you know it. It ain't his fault 
| didn't answer. You always like to run him down." 

She threw herself on the bed beside the man's inert body, put 
one arm over it, and began a strangling weeping. " He wrote 
to me lots of times -- at first," | made out between her sobs. 

" He just stopped when | wouldn't answer. That wasn't his 

fault ! None of it was his fault." 

The woman Alice turned to me. " He could ' av come on 

back to see what had happened to Maggie ; couldn't he ?" 

she wanted to know, of the world at large. "| dunno ; but seems 
to me he could ’ av, even if he warn't his own boss, in the 
Army." She took it for granted--with the easy attitude of 

white in a country which harbored few whites -- that | knew 

all about it. 


Maggie sprang from the bed and stood in front of us. She 
was holding her thick veil back so that her face showed in all 
its disfigurement. She pointed to it. 

"| didn't really want him to come and to hunt for me!" 

she said , with the tears frozen in her voice. " | didn't want 
him ever to see me again. I'd rather have died than have him 
see me like this." 


" Well, mister- " said Alice to me--" looks like | got to 

stand for it. But I'm fair sick of her turnin' on the plug 

and bawlin' over him. There ain't a man livin’ what | couldn't 
get out of my head if he done me dirt." 

She flirted her sharp bones up in a shrug. Her frock had 
holes underneath the arms. As she went over to the small 
mirror and dragged a small Chinese shawl around her shoulders, 
| saw that her hair was frizzed out around her peaked face in 
the hard roll that Gibson had made fashionable many years 
before. She went toward the door. 

" Just goin ' out for a little air ' , dearie ! "she giggled. What 
would any man do, if he ran into a thing of this sort, and ina 
city which had already impressed him as being very 
dreadful ? 


| followed up the story of this man and woman. 

easy to do. Maggie, poor thing, broke down and talked because, 
as she told me, someone had helped her. She told me that she 
had often said to herself; " | don't see why somebody don't 
help me. The Lord helps some people, but He don't help 

me. | wonder why ?" She told me her story disjointedly, with 
no attempt at following sequences. Speke, when he finally 
talked -- which was at the end of several days of sullen brood 
ing -- could add very little. Of these two pawns, he was 

still the resentful one ; Maggie had long ago accepted things. 

| am telling the story, then, as it appeared me after some 
effort to put it together. 

It was 


Il. 

MAGGIE AGGI TUPPER TUPP was the daughter of a Kansas farmer . 
On a certain day, when a regiment of U. S. Infantry was 

marching across the state to autumn manoeuvers, she climbed an 
apple tree so that she might stare at a far greater number of 
young men than she had ever before seen at one time. She was 
moved to aim with an apple at the dark head of one youngster, 
and her aim had been good, at more than his head. He had 
looked up into her pretty face, had thought her blonde hair as 
beautiful as she considered his brunet jauntiness, and had found 
means of returning to the town of St. Mary's and marrying 

her. 

Maggie was a good cook. She managed, on Speke's thirteen 


dollars a month and his rations thrown in, to feed him ina 

way that aroused the envy of single men in barracks. She 

took care of Speke's uniform , and darned and cleaned the com 
pany tailor's bills from the budget. But when she needed new 
clothes to replace her trousseau, she was obliged to go into 
service in order to earn the money for them. She became 

cook to an officer's wife, and reconciled it to her pride by the argu 
ment that it was all in the family, her mistress being the wife 
of the Company Commander. This was well and good. Speke 
found that on his evening calls in the Captain's kitchen he got 
a good dinner, which was a welcome change from rations ; so 
he took the job of the Captain's striker , moved into the third 
floor of the Captain's quarters with Maggie, and in this manner 
got his breakfast also. The Spekes were in easier cir 
cumstances. 


Then came Speke's tour of foreign service. Camp McKinley 
pulled them down, financially, from the second month when 
Speke was made Corporal. Maggie, being now a non - com's 
wife, could no longer be a biscuit shooter. Besides, McKinley 
was near enough to Manila to knock from the enlisted en's 
wives their frugality, and to instill into the vacuum so created 
the Manila idea that white women could not work in a hot 
climate. During the two and a half years of the foreign tour 
they saved nothing. It was not that Maggie liked idleness. 

In despair at the way time had begun to hang heavy on her 
hands, she took to making for herself elaborate blouses of 
batiste and lace, as she had noticed that the officers’ wives did 
when they sat on their verandas in the mornings. But she 

did not need the great number that she had the time to make. 
She told me that she " used to want the darned things to 
wear out so's to have to make more." But she had the delight 
of a woman in the results of her own labor, and washed them 
with care. She wanted time to fly, but she could not bring 
herself to sacrifice the work of her needle. She kept on making 
more blouses -- sitting on the verande of her little house as 
the officers’ wives did , staring at the white sky as the officers’ 
wives did , cursing monotony as the officers' wives were prob 
ably doing. 


She was glad when Speke's orders came to return to the 
States. She began packing with a light heart. It gave her 

a dreadful start when Speke told her that the transport was 

full , and that they did not have enough money to pay for her 
passage on a liner. She would have to find some officer's family 
who could take her back as nurse. And no one of the officers 
from Camp McKinley were returning -- for this was after the 
time when regiments.moved as colonies . 

She sat in stunned quiet, looking at Speke. Words did not 

come to either of them . They both knew that when they 


were together they were happy ; and they had had no occasion , 
before this, to find out how they could stand it if separated. 
Maggie looked out over the dismal prospect of barren hills, 

and ugly buildings that had been baked in the sun until their 
Oregon pine planks had turned a dreadful dun color ; at the 

hot sky of midday, over which not a cloud floated ; back at 
Speke. She thought that her heart would break . 


" | guess | got to stay behind and see if somebody'll need me, 
going home next month ," she said finally. She spoke in a 

flat voice because she was afraid that she might not be able 
to finish her sentence on account of the tears which were 
crowding up into her throat. Her hands felt curiously heavy 

as they lay in her lap. 

Speke, however, was against that. " You can't, honey. | 

just can't leave you behind out here ! I'd sooner transfer to 
the Constabulary and stay out." 

But Maggie shook her head. "| wouldn't have you do that 

for worlds! Why -- why, that would mean we'd never get 
home ! | couldn't stand that -- to never get home, you and me ! 
I'd sooner work again. ' Twon't hurt me, to work again. | 

been a biscuit shooter, Willy ; I'll be a biscuit shooter again. 

I'll get home. You'll see. I'll work it." 

But she had not reckoned with the climate. She had been 

out for as long as a white woman can stand it. 

done in before the end of her second week in a kitchen. 

The nursery was no better. Although she was fond of 

children, and had helped in the care of her own little brothers 
and sisters, she was cross at the least thing and lifted her 
voice ; and the children , who were also done in by the climate, 
shrieked back at her. Maggie told me that she did not know 
what had made her behave this way ; that she did not want to 
scream at the children, and that she " did it anyway all the 
time she was wanting not to." 

She showed a tendency to slur over this account of her search 
for work. The discouragement that had seized upon 

her character with a debasing touch she had evidently never 
been able to shake off. She said it was always the same no 
matter how hard she begged to be allowed to work her way 
home ; she would get cross and shriek , and she would not get 
the chance that time. Without knowing the full significance 

of her words, she gave me a Clear impression of gradual dis 
integration in the farm girl's desire for work. She undoubtedly 
came to the point where, while she still desired to see Speke, 
she no longer thought she could stand a lot of work with that 
end in view. She had found out that something more than 

her muscles and her temper had given out, a something which 
lay too deep in her body, or her mind, for her to understand . 
She thought that she missed the smell of alfalfa , which used 
to blow in at the windows of the farmhouse kitchen. But 


what she really missed although she did not know it, was the 
sight of other young white women at steady work. She was 
not used to reasoning. Her attempts at analysis always came 
back to the alfalfa that she wanted to smell blowing in at 

the window, and she cursed the Philippines because what she 
smelt was the mixture of copra, cocoanut oil and chinos. She 
was down in Manila by now , still trying to persuade some 
Army family that they needed her services on the long voyage 
home. But Maggie's bedraggled finery which, although copied 
from officers’ wives, had the look of the barracks, and her 
language to children which came from her warm heart tempered 
by the roughness of the drill sergeants, were against her. 

"| don't know what I'm going to do, and that's the truth, " 
she said to herself finally. 


She fell in, about this time, with Alice . 

" Why don't you try the hop when you're feelin ' low in 

your mind ?" asked Alice. " A teeny smoke'll set you up 
something wonderful ! It's wonderful, how you see things clear 
a minute after you get the pipe in your mouth ." 

Maggie had begun to realize that it was necessary for her to see 
things clearly . She went with Alice to try the hop. 

Maggie told me that she never knew what she had tried, on 
the night when she went with Alice. She would sit by the hour, 
she said, holding her head in her hands and saying to herself 
"Gord ! What have | done ?" She could remember nothing 

of what she had done, and yet in her simple mind was growing 
the sensation of sin." | couldn't feel this way," she would 
mutter, under her breath that Alice might not hear and 

laugh-- " | couldn't feel this way if | hadn't of done something 
awful." And she would look back into a blank that had 

lasted , she knew for several days and nights. " It ain't just 
the hop," she would continue her mutterings. " | don't believe, 
some way, that it's just the hop | tried. The hop wouldn't 

of made me feel as sinful as this." 

She would sit all day, dejectedly, in a wicker chair which 

had one leg broken ; and Alice would come and go, and 

look at her with kindness which, as the days went by, merged into 
contempt. 

" What the hell !" Alice burst out, one day. " Are you goin' 

to keep on moanin' and groanin’ , for the rest of time?" 
Maggie turned her eyes, which were strained with much 

trying to see behind that blank, directly upon Alice and with 

a great effort kept them fixed. 

" What else did | do-- that night? " she asked urgently. 

" Tell me, for Gord's sake ! What else did | do, that night ? 

| can't remember ! | can't remember ! And if | don't remem 
ber I'll go crazy !" 

Alice stared . Then she threw back her head and laughed 

for a long time. 


" That's a good one!" she exclaimed, at the end of her 

burst of laughter. " Well -- I'll tell you this much, Miss Too 
good - for- the- rest of | before seen a girl throw her 

arms around a chink and call him ‘Willy’ ! " 

Maggie must have tried to kill Alice. For she remembered 
that the broken chair went over ; the lamp went over, went out. 
And Alice suddenly turned kind, and patted her on the back 
until she stopped shaking. 

" | guess you went loco, for a minute. | don't see as | 

| guess | felt that way at first - only | don't 

remember. But you got to deaden up them feelin's--and in 

a jiffy ! What you need is another try at the hop. That'll fix you 
up. Some more hop, kid !" 

Maggie looked up. 

" Yes, | guess I'll have to take some more. | can't stand 
thinking. | guess I'll have to take some more. " 

That was a long time ago, as time goes for white people in 
Manila. Maggie could not tell me how many years ago it 

was ; for the memory of those years had melted down into one 
long impression of the squalid room which she continued to 
share with Alice, the wooden shutters slid across the window 
to shut out a sunlight that she no longer wanted to look into 
her soul. During the long days when the sun shone with a 
fervor that denied the night to come, she shut herself up in 
the artificial darkness of the room . There were things which 
should not be seen, she felt ; and at night, with a heavy heart 
in her breast and a heavy veil over her face, she went forth 
with less fear because the sun's blazing eye was closed. She 
dragged her feet as she walked ; for, even though the sun is 
inquisitive, without its healing rays one's limbs get heavy, 
one's blood runs sluggishly, in the tropics. Maggie's brain, 
too, was sluggish ; and she had things to think out that were 
not simple. 

When she did venture out into the daylight, the sight of 

the flag in the Walled City did her good. As it waved in 

the breeze, flauntingly, defiantly, she knew that she was still 
an American. But she seldom went out in the daytime ; and 
at night the flag had been put to bed. She would avert her eyes 
from the empty flagpole, and hurry past. She would be 

full of the feeling that she was an exile . No one helped an 
exile. Behind her thick veil , she would weep as she hurried 
along the dark streets . 

" Ain't it funny-- " - she would think-- " ain't it funny, the 
things that have happened to me? " 

But she did not mean that they were amusing. Maggie 

was without a sense of irony. 

It was very mixed in her mind. Only one thing was clear 

to her she must never go home. When she thought of these 
things, she would roll over on her tumbled bed and look at 
Alice. She wanted to see that she was not alone, that in this 


dim room was another unfortunate who knew how she felt 
about everything except Willy. 

She rubbed her eyes. Alice looked tiny, and the pipe toward 
which Alice was reaching out her hand looked very large. 
Things had often been like this, she had begun to notice. 

" Gimme the pipe !" she called out to Alice. " I'm getting to 
feel funny. Gimme the pipe- quick !" 

" Where you goin ', ternight?" mumbled Alice from her 

bed. 


Maggie mumbled some figures. 

"You got that backwards, again , kid ," remarked Alice with 
out interest. " Them numbers is the other way. The hop 
seems to make you get ' em backwards. Look out ! Some day 
you'll be strayin' into the hands of the Amurricans. An' you 
know we ain't got no business mixin’ with them any more. " 
Maggie moaned. 

Fate, in the Army, is "Orders." 

Sergeant Speke, at just about this time was stepping from a 
transport back on to Phillipine soil . He had got his orders 
assigning him to the detachment in the Walled City, with 
quarters in the Cuartel de Espana. He went to work at his 

job ; he did his duty by day, and loitered by night, underneath 
the flagpole from which Maggie by night averted her eyes. 
Maggie, in her own words, had expressed the Army truth 
Speke could not help it , once more. Manila, the cat, was 
pressing its two paws down upon them , its right upon Speke 
and its left upon Maggie ; its right eye watching that Speke 
should not escape, and its left eye keeping watch upon 
Maggie that she should not get out of a path which was parallel to 
Speke's footsteps. Manila was playing with them, pawing 
them out of each other's way, pawing them back until their 
paths should cross. 


The town is filled with means of amusement, for men 

whose wives have run away from them. Handsome sergeants 
are smiled at by Filipino girls ; and their smiles are such as 
tropical women can slip to men, with the corners of the mouth 
a beckon and the corners of the eyes a promise. Willy Speke 
felt that he wanted to answer the beckoning. Filipino girls 

who smiled from little booths opening on the narrow banquetta 
-Filipino girls whose sleek heads were mistily outlined against 
the red glow of lamps set craftily in the booths -- Filipino eyes 
whose promises involved no promise from him -- began to work 
upon his Northern imagination. The memory of Maggie's yellow 
hair, in its loose confusion , was blotted out by the 

sight of black hair into which was invariably tucked a cluster 

of that sampaguita whose odor is sweet and heavy and there 
fore heady. 


" Why should | walk straight for Maggie ?" ruminated 

Speke. If she ain't dead she's gone off with some other man ; 
and she never thought enough of me to even tell me fair !" 
But Speke's reasoning was always cool, for he was not a 
drinking man. The lack of alcoholic stimulus in his brain let 

his conscience fight unshackled . His days continued to pass 
in strict attention to duty, his evenings in solitary walks through 
the narrow streets of little booths in which he had not yet set 
foot. And one evening, with his cool brain uninflamed and 
arguing the question, he strolled down the street of little 
booths and was spoken to by a dreadful pock -marked woman 
from whom he shrank with the recoil of wholesome flesh from 
marred flesh . 

" How awful!" he was saying to himself, to excuse his cruel 
recoil . " About fifty years of sin it took her, to look like 

this !" 

The poor creature was peering at him through a veil which 
only half revealed her disfigured features. He himself was 

in shadow ; but as he walked away from her, and she followed, 
they came within the rays of one of the red lamps, and the 
rays shone full upon Speke's face. The woman shrank back 
against the wall of the house and put her hands up to help 
the veil hide her face. 

" Willy-- " she moaned. " It's my Willy - down here " 

She ran down the street, dodging in and out of the shadows 
between the red lamps. She ran blindly, her hands still up 
before her face. She was moaning and sobbing, and Speke, 

at the tone of that voice, started running after her, trying to 
catch up with her and tear the veil from before her face. His 
brain was now Saying nothing to him except that he was 
obliged to see behind the veil and know. A gust of the night breeze 
came around the corner and blew the veil back from 

the clutching hands. Speke stopped and put his arm up before 
his eyes. 


"It can't be. It can't be !" he found himself stammering. 
"God ! It can't be !" 

Maggie looked back, and left him there, leaning against the 
wall with the reddish light on his bowed head , on his tremb 
ling shoulders. The tears were running down Maggie's cheeks. 
"| oughtn't to leave him there by himself, " she thought. 

"It ain't the place for Willy. | oughtn't to leave him there ... 

" Sergeant," said the Captain, one morning in the orderly 
room ; "| sent for you to find out what the trouble is ? You're 
going to hell in a hand basket ! Now, | always argue, when a 
good man starts in drinking, that there's a reason for it. " 
"Yes, sir," replied Speke, looking away. 

" Mixed up with any woman ?" continued the captain. " In 
any money troubles ? Maybe | could help you out." 

"Yes, sir. No, sir ," replied Speke, which did not help the 


Captain. 

" | shall be glad to lend you a little money ," persisted the 
Captain, sadly puzzled. 

" Thank you, sir " answered Speke, noncommitally. " It 

ain't money. | don't know as | can tell the Captain what it 

is. It ain't a woman , either, in the way the Captain means. " 
It was not a woman it was women, the antidote for a 
woman. 


il. 

MAGGIE, who would have done anything in the 

world for his good, through her habit of getting numbers backward 
was the instrument whereby the Sergeant lost his 

chevrons, lost his good name, lost his every hope of an honorable 
old age on a Government pension. 

| sat in the dingy room and looked at the two of them . 

Maggie was leaning forward, her hands quietly folded together 

in her lap, on her face the brooding of the eternal mother. 

But the man, lying on the disordered bed, had turned to the 

wall and had put his arm over his eyes that he might not 

see her. 


It was one of Manila's little jokes on the whites. 


This Tough Old World 


By William Dudley Pelley 
Munsey's - Sept 1926 


FATE, WISHING TO BE CRUELER 
THAN THE GRAVE, CHOSE A 
WEAKLING FOR ITS VICTIM 


THE door of my newspaper office 

opened abruptly. Then it slammed 

closed. It slammed closed with an 

impact which rattled the glass. | looked 

out in annoyance from a cluttered inner 
room, and saw my partner, Samuel P. Hod. 
Sam's arm was loaded with our paper’s 
quota of evening mail. 

Now, my partner is not given to slam- 

ming doors carelessly. Either he had fum- 
bled the latch of that specific door and the 
draft of a November night had seized it, or 
some unusual occurrence had so perturbed 
the man that doors in, general must behave 
for themselves. Dumping the mail on the 
proofreader’s desk, he next beheld me, and 


exclaimed 

" George Wareham’s in town!’! 

| frowned. My partner had a constitu- 
tional weakness for coming in off our Ver- 
mont main street and precipitating columns 
of news sensations with just such terse 
announcements. 

" George who?" | faltered. 

" Wareham. Wareham! Great Scott, 

have you forgotten?" 

" Forgotten what?" 

" That Cass Block lawyer who vanished 
into thin air one night, some twenty years 
ago--" 

"You mean you've seen him?" 

"Yep. Coming out of Len Brickhart’s 

law office--or, at least, the Hawks Block, 
where Len now has his office. Didn’t know 
him at first--Wareham--" 

" Why not?" 

" He’s an old, old man." 

"He can’t be a day over forty-five. Wait 

a minute! He was twenty-six when he 
gave the town that three months’ sensation. 
That was nineteen four. Twenty-six and 
twenty-two are forty-eight. By Jove, he 

is! He’s forty-eight." 

"Well, he looks sixty-five. His hair’s 

nearfy white, his face is yellow and seamed 
with wrinkles. He’s fifty pounds lighter 
than when | last saw him, and his eyesl 
They look as dead as--" 

" But didn’t you stop him--question 

him?" 

" Didn’t have time. He knew me, be- 
Cause, as we jostled each other, he nodded, 
and called me by name. But, before | 
could place him, he’d trundled off down 
the walk and turned the bank corner, car- 
rying his hat in his hand. | wonder what’s 
brought him back." 

" Sam, I’ve always felt that Len and his 
wife, Amy, knew more about that ‘disap- 
pearance ’ than either would care to admit 
in print." 

" Well, Len’s a lawyer, and entitled to 
professional secrets." 

" S’pose Wareham’s back to see Amy 
Brickhart’s sister, Frank Higley’s widow? 
He was engaged to her, remember, that 


winter he vanished." 

" Maybe. It’s a tough old world, and 

queer things happen. Then again, he might 
have come back here to see Len about the 
estate of old Moses Cuttle. Though Ware- 
ham was only a nephew, he was next of 
kin." 

We discussed the strange case of the erst- 
while vanished lawyer. We pulled down 
back volumes of our paper, The Telegraph, 
and refreshed our memories from printed 
detail. 

" Guess I'll walk around to Brickhart’s," 

| suggested. " We can’t let George leave 
town again without some sort of explana- 
tion. Len may know where he’s staying, 

or what’s brought him back here, 
twenty-two years later." 

" Good idea," said Sam. " And on my 

way home I'll look in at Martha Higley’s. 


Between the two places, we should get a 
front page story for our little old sheet." 
We did, but we didn’t print it all. 


I 

Back in the days of the Full Dinner 

Pail, Foxy Grandpa, pyrography, shoe lace 
watch fobs, and " How’d You Like to Be 
the Ice Man?" it started, in the little side 
parlor of a smug cottage home over in 
West Elm Street. A young woman and a 
lad in his twenties faced each other ona 
January night, with the embittering reali- 
zation that a forked path lay before them. 
It was one of those stuffy, overfurnished 
parlors, in bygone days called a sitting 
room, with a carpet fastened to the floor 
with tacks, a cottage organ, lambrequins, 
souvenir seashells, and a dust catching cozy 
corner supposed to be frightfully romantic. 
The boy had a sheen of red in his hair, 

but his callow features were colorless, and 
his eyes showed the throb of heartbreak. 
He thought his grimly set lips revealed 
strength of character, whereas they were 
somewhat petulant. He wore the painful- 
ly square shoulders and peg top trousers 
of the period; he had broken finger nails 
and unshined shoes. 


The girl was frail, dark eyed, and in- 

clined to be waspish, although, perhaps, the 
prevailing situation accounted pardonably 
for this last. Her deep chestnut hair was 
dressed in a pompadour; two slightly pro- 
truding upper teeth closed down on a blood- 
less lower lip. Crumpled leg 0’ mutton 
sleeves hung listlessly from shapely shoul- 
ders. She stood against the cottage organ, 
fingers gripping it, head thrown back, face 
moist with tears of pique. 


"You mean that, Martha?" the lad 

asked finally. 

" Yes, | mean it. If you don’t believe it, 

wait and see." 

"You can’t love me very much, or you 
wouldn’t show yourself so--sordid." 
"Sordid!" She nearly shrieked the 

word. " Well, | like that!" 

" You're practically telling me you'll 

marry Frank Higley because his father’s 
died and left him some money. If that 

isn’t sordid, what is?" 

" There you go again--money, money, 
money. | tell you it isn’t money. But | 

want a husband who can get ahead. | want 
to get married while I’m young and have 
plenty of chances, not wait till I’m old and 
faded and wrinkled--like Amy!" 

"Your sister may be an old maid, but 

she’s not faded or wrinkled, or without a 
man to love her--" 

" Well, she will be soon enough if she lets 
Len Brickhart drift along and drift along-- 
on the ‘ general understanding ’ he’ll marry 
her sometime. She’s flabby. Her life is 
going. Her other chances are going, if 
they haven't gone already. But | won’t be 
cheated so--" 

"Len may be ten years older than I, but 
we’re in the same boat. He can’t afford to 
keep up a house on his present practice any 
more than |. To hear you girls talk, anybody’d 
think a feller could be graduated 

from law school in June and be retained as 
counsel for all the railroads in Vermont by 
the following September." 

" That’s not so at all. You’ve been jour 


years at it now, and you’ve tried only two 
cases in court. Besides, what were they? 
Silly little accident cases--and you had to 
lose them both. You can hardly pay your 
office rent from collecting bad bills, and you 
call it ‘ building up a practice.’ It isn’t as 
if you couldn’t go in with your uncle at his 
store--" 

" Selling cigarettes, cigars, and pipe to- 
bacco, me! Getting wizened and sallow 
and narrow, like Uncle Moses. Making 
some money at it, perhaps--as home town 
money goes--but being the same at sixty 
that | was at twenty." 

" Anybody’d think going in with your 
uncle was some sort of sacrifice." 

" It would be a sacrifice, when I’d hoped 
some day to be a great big lawyer--" 

" And to keep me from becoming an old 
maid before | have a home of my own-- 
that’s not worth such a sacrifice?" 

" Martha, dear--" 

"Is it, or isn’t it?" 

" Just because Frank Higley’s had ten 
thousand dollars left him--" 

"| asked you a question, and | want an 
answer." 

" What difference does it make what | 

do, so long as I’m successful and we have 
a home?" 

" It doesn’t. It’s the time you’re taking 
that’s breaking my heart. Marriage is a 
girl’s one chance to better herself, pull her- 
self up, and the one who throws it away is 
a fool. I’m not sordid. I’m sensible. I’m 
asking you to be sensible, too. | want you 
to think of my happiness a little bit, and 
you won't. Frank Higley’s liked me just; 
as long as you have. So I’m telling you, 
Georgie Wareham, either you make up 
your mind what you’re going to do about 
financing our marriage by Saturday night, 
or I’m going to tell Frank Higley 1I’ll marry 
him, Sunday afternoon!" 


HII 

Wareham got from the house, his in- 
ward hurt bleeding like a wound. A thou- 
sand fellows and girls had undoubtedly 
faced such crises, but that made this spe- 


cific crisis no less tragic. 

For nine years, ever since high school, 

he and the younger Cummings girl had 

" kept company " together, and the town 
had accepted that they would ultimately 
marry. Two things Martha prided herself 
upon her domesticity and her " terrible 
temper." 

The first was commendable, though 
largely a fetish. The second--well, Ware- 
ham, more than any other person in the 
valley, knew how harmless it was--come 
and gone like a bolt of lightning. For nine 
years he had loved her, passionately at 
first, then complacently, methodically, 
something to be accepted as part of his ca- 
reer, defending her against the caustic criti- 
cism of contemporaries and relatives. 

But Martha’s altered attitude was some- 
thing altogether different from a passing 
burst of temperament. Frank Higley had 
always dogged Martha. What more natu- 
ral thing than with the Higley property be- 
ing turned into cash--according to the will 
--for presentation shortly to the carriage 
painter’s only son, the Cummings girl 
should take thought for her future. 

Another angle, making misery for young 
Wareham, was that his judicial mind ad- 
mitted the justice of Martha’s impatience 
from her standpoint as a woman. She was 
getting on toward thirty. Spinsterhood, 
according to the times, carried a far greater 
onus than it would in another generation. 
It was pardonable that she wanted a home, 
a competent husband, a family of young- 
sters about her. 

All these bitter, bitter recognitions young 
Wareham turned over in his mind as he 
walked the homely town’s streets that 
night, a fateful crossroad looming ahead 

in his life, indeed. 

At twenty minutes past eleven o’clock 

he lifted the latch of the tobacconist’s shop 
on Cross Street, one block from Main. 

" Old Man Cuttle," as town and valley 
knew him, was a shrewd, withered little 
man, his flesh as " cured " as the shagleaf 
he sold, his neck so wrinkled that it gave 
his head the aspect of having been twisted 


a couple of times around on his shoulders. 
In a stuffy, odorous shop, he had rolled out 
cigars through two generations. 

A bachelor by reason of some tragedy of 
youth, he lived in a room at the back of 
this shop, and passed his spare time at the 
hobby of whittling. Boats for the young- 
sters of families poor in purse, who could 
not acquire those toy yachts displayed each 
spring in the Main Street windows, were 
his specialty. The small, painted warrior, 
with uplifted tomahawk, that advertised his 
wares at the portals of his " Smokery," 

was his masterpiece. That he must " be 
worth money " was a community conces- 
sion; his trade was established, and his ex- 
penses trivial. 

"Hello, Georgie!" the old man called, 
pulling aside the silkateen curtain that 
draped off his back room, glancing out and 
espying the nephew. " Just gonna close 

up. Come in and sit a piece. Ain’t seen 

you for three, four days, Georgie. How’s 
the law business, anyhow, and what ails 
your face?" 


" My face, Uncle Moses? Is it dirty or 
something?" 

" Might as well be dirty--Lord knows 

it looks black enough. Bet you been visit- 
in’ that flighty girl o’ Cummings’s, an’ she’s 
been layin’ down some law of her own." 

" That’s just what | came in to talk 

with you about, Uncle Moses. I’ve been 

up there to-night, | admit. You see, Marty 
wants--an--understanding." 

" Understandin’ over what?" 

Well enough the uncle knew, but a gruff 
affection was maintained between these 
two, the only surviving representatives of 
their family in town, and he sought an ar- 
gument which might save the lad from the 
pain of his folly. 

"I’ve got to dig up the cash to get mar- 
ried on, Uncle Moses, and keep on digging 
it up all my days, or Sunday afternoon the 
woman | love is going to promise to marry 
some one else." 

" That Higley feller?" 

"Yes." 


"No such good luck!" 

The wizened little uncle sat on a back- 
less wooden chair, elbows on his knees, 
vest unbuttoned, razor keen carving blade 
in one hand, a half shapen block of wood 
swinging idly in the other. He wore his 
famous skullcap, shoved down upon one 
temple. Despite the nephew’s misery, as 
George sat down opposite, he wondered for 
the thousandth time how a human counte- 
nance could hold so many seams and fur- 
rows and yet be recognizable. 


"Oh, | know you don’t like Martha, 

Uncle Moses. But it’s me that’s marrying 
her. It’s me that’s willing to live with her. 
And to suddenly find that perhaps | won’t 
--it makes me realize how much | think 

of her, and | feel all torn open inside." 
"Ho!" mused the tobacconist. "Haw! 

Hum! Not to put too fine a point upon 

it, Georgie boy, | feel more like extendin’ 
ye my sincerest congratulations. Any girl 
who'll throw down a feller she’s been goin’ 
with nine years--just because some one else 
is cornin’ into a little money--is well worth 
shet of." 

" Don’t, Uncle Moses! Please don’t! 

I’m the one to blame, if nine years later 
I’m still as far away from being able to 
marry her as ever. Haven’t you--didn’t 
you--once love a woman, Uncle Moses? 
Can’t you remember how you felt?" 

It changed the old man, that. The 
shrewdness went from his eyes. He 
stopped chewing his tobacco, and his lack- 
luster glance dropped down to his knife. 

" The cases warn’t the same, Georgie," 

he declared at length. " In the first place, 
the girl was different from your Marty. 
She’d ’a’ waited for me till hell froze over--# 
no matter how many other fellers’ fathers 
died and left money. In fact, Georgie, she 
was doin’ just that--waitin’ for me--when 
death up and--took her." 

" All the same, can’t you remember how 
you felt? | guess there’s things worse’n 
death, Uncle Moses." 

"Yes, and one of ’em is findin’ yourself 
hitched for life to a female who’s married 


you for a home--or because she’s afeerd 
she’ll die an old maid." 

The youth leaned forward and buried his 
face in the hands with the broken finger 
nails. " It’s funny you can’t .see that the 
hurt inside me--over letting Frank Higley 
get the girl | love--isn’t one bit different 
than the hurt was to you when your sweet- 
heart d-d-died." 

" Y’ mean to tell me, Georgie, that all 
that’s standin’ in the way o’ you and Marty 
Cummings’s gettin’ married is the money to 
swing it? Don’t it make no difference to 
the woman what you turn out in life? 

Ain’t she got no thought for your career?" 
" She’s sort of losing heart, | guess, 

Uncle Moses--that my career amounts to 
anything--in the law, anyhow." 

"Is she willin’ to marry you on nothin,’, 
and work in an office or store for wages, to 
help support the both o’ ye till your prac- 
tice gets big enough so’s she can knock 
off?" 

"| wouldn’t want my wife to work, after 
she married me, Uncle Moses." 

" Well, | can tell you right here that 

the female who thinks marriage is the end 
o’ work for her ain’t worth marryin’ in the 
first place--because she’s a fool. | asked 
you a question, and | want an answer." 

" N-n-no, Uncle Moses, | don’t think 

Marty would--" 

" Her sister’s willin’ to do it for Len 
Brickhart. Len told me so himself." 

" There’s a lot of difference between 
Martha and Amy. But that’s no reason 
why | love Martha any less. Uncle Moses, 
won't you help me?" 

"Won't | help you, how?" 

" Have you got ten thousand dollars?" 
The tobacconist was jolted perceptibly. 

" S’posin’ | have, or s’posin’ | ain’t?" 
"Wouldn’t you--loan it to me--on a 
note--to grubstake me--" 

" Great Caesar’s ghost! Does it take ten 
thousand dollars to acquire that money 
grabbin’ little--" 


Don’t call her that, Uncle Moses. You 
know how you'd feel if | started in calling 


your dead sweetheart unkind names. | 
don’t want ten thousand to spend. | just 
want to know I’ve got it, the same as Frank 
Higley would have it. | probably wouldn’t 
use a tenth of it, getting married and set- 
ting up housekeeping. The balance could 
stay on deposit and draw interest, just as it 
does now. And you could have that in- 
terest regular as--" 

" Georgie, Georgie--do you think your 
woman ’d stand for any such darn fool ar- 
rangement as that?" 

" She didn’t mind me borrowing money 

to pay my tuition through law school." 
"Yes, and seems to me you ain’t met 

that loan, have you?" 

"No, but if | could only get this mar- 

riage business off my mind, and behind me, 
so | could concentrate on my practice--" 

" Poppycock! You’d only be makin’ a 

bad financial matter worse. In the first 
place, ‘tain’t good business to go deeper in 
debt, when you're in debt already. In the 
second place, you'd find if that Cummings 
girl Knew you had ten thousand dollars, 
she’d want to live in a ten thousand dollar 
way. They’d be expenses you don’t dream 
of. You’d never be able to pay a cent of 

it back--" 

"Then you won’t consider it? Under 

any circumstances?" 

" Not while I’m in my senses. Borrow 

ten thousand dollars to get married on! 
Who ever heard o’ such a crazy piece o’ 
business?" 

"| only mentioned so much because 
that’s the sum Frank Higley’s getting from 
his--" 

" Well, it’d be a darned good thing for 
both Higley and the Cummings girl, and 
you as well, if old Amos hadn’t died and 
left his boy that cash to go to hell on. Yes, 
sir; best thing as could happen to young 
Higley ’d be to have a burglar break into 
Len Brickhart’s office this very night and 
vamose with that legacy--" 

"Len Brickhart’s office! Len hasn’t got 
the Higley legacy in his office. What 
makes you say that?" 

"Oh, | dunno’s he’s got it right this min- 


ute, but | understand he’s turnin’ them two 
Higley houses into cash this week--as the 
will provides--and so | say, it ’d bea 
darned good thing if it was stolen, or he 
dropped it on the sidewalk, or the Higley 
houses burned down between now and Sun- 
day, so they wouldn’t fetch nothin’. All 

the Cummings girl ’Il do is help him go 
through it--" 

Wareham sprang up angrily. " She 

won't, if | can help it!" His bitterness now 
included his only local relative--whom he 
had come to see at last in the desperation 
of youth. 

" Georgie, siddown and look at this thing 
sensibly." 

"| don’t want to sit down. And why 
haven't you looked at the loss of the wom- 
an you loved, sensibly, instead of staying 
a bachelor and grieving about it for twentyeight 
years--as you told me one time you’d 
done?" 

" She was different--" 

" Love is love. Hurt is hurt. Disap- 
pointment’s disappointment. And while 
I’m right here to-night, at the parting of 
the ways, well, I’m telling you, Uncle 
Moses, | won’t go through the rest of life 
eating out my heart--" 

" Bah! You won’t eat out your heart. 

A dozen years from to-day--when you see 
the mess that Cummings girl’s got Higley 
into--you’ll laugh in your sleeve at your 
one time good luck--" 

" Will |, though? We'll see." 

The tobacconist was not prepared for 

the abrupt way Wareham whirled, fell 
down the two steps into the shop, strode 
across it, and banged the door. The old 
man scowled stupidly to find the nephew 
so dramatically departed. 

Then he sighed. He gave three or four 
strokes with the knife on the little pine 
block he had in his hand. As many splin- 
ters and shavings curled up, dropped off 
his lap to his feet. In another moment, 
both blade and carving had followed suit. 
Down on the floor they fell, while the old 
man covered the wrinkled features with his 
stubby little hands--very much the same 


position the nephew had affected a few mo- 
ments before. 


The fierce heat in the little sheet iron 

stove died down. The Welsbach gas burn- 
ers over his show cases and in fiis windows 
burned uncommonly late. Those windows 
coated over with a fuzz of hoarfrost. Now 
and then the crunch of a belated boot heel 
sounded out along the walks, where pedes- 
trians passed homeward beneath arc lamps 
swinging in a freezing gale. 

Chief Hogan saw the lights burning 

around one o'clock, and came in to ascer- 
tain if something grim had happened. 

" What’s th’ matter, Moses?" the officer 
demanded, standing at the foot of the two 
steps and looking up into the workshop and 
living room. 

" Nothin’, Mike. Nothin’, nothin’. Jus’ 

been sittin’ here a thinkin’ of other days, 
that’s all--and why it is that young folks 
wanna marry at the most dangerous time 
in their lives--when they don’t know 
nothin’." 


IV 

Where George Wareham spent that 

night, no one seems to know. It does not 
appear that he recalls, himself. He could 
not have spent it tramping those naked, icy 
Vermont town streets; the temperature 
went'down frightfully low in early morn- 
ing, that winter, and, despite his perturba- 
tion, the fellow would have frozen. 

If he went over to the Cass Block and 

spent the intervening hours of darkness in 
his office, certainly he lighted no light. And 
yet, half a dozen people saw him in Far- 
rell’s Lunch Room around seven thirty. 
Scores of persons testified later that they 
had seen him about the village that ensuing 
Saturday forenoon. When a man vanishes 
out of a small town law office between sup- 
per and bedtime, leaving hat and overcoat 
thrown down upon his desk, and the days 
and weeks and months pile up without the 
slightest clew to a solution, individual 
memories are apt to be exceedingly reten- 
tive anent his last movements. 


About half past eleven that morning, in 
particular, Len Brickhart accosted him in 
the People’s National Bank. The two law- 
yers, besides being engaged to sisters, and 
expecting ultimately to become a variety 
of brothers-in-law, had offices as aforesaid 
on the same floor of the old Cass Block. 
The whole town wondered why they had 
not essayed a partnership. Perhaps both 
were sensitive about the lack of success that 
had attended their vocations up to that 
time, although Len--with a ten year start 
--was handling much more business than 
Wareham. The fact remains that they 
hadn't. 


And yet they often visited by the hour 

in each other’s offices, and consulted on 
prospective decisions. Wareham, not being 
sufficiently affluent to afford a safe of his 
own, had even used space for important 
documents or funds in Len Brickhart’s 
strong box. 

" Hello, George," the older attorney 
greeted. He accepted the bulky manila 
envelope which the cashier thrust beneath 
the bank wicket, and thrust it carefully 
down inside the inner pocket of his coat. 

" What the devil ails you, Georgie? Not 
sick, are you? Seems to me you look-- 
rumpled." 

"Oh, I’m all right, Len. Just a little off 

my feed, that’s all. Lookit, Len, tell me 
something. Are you settling the Higley es- 
tate this week?" 

" After a fashion, | am. Anyhow, it’s 

been up to me to turn the property into 
cash. | suppose old Amos feared those 
houses might depreciate, and his boy get 
cheated--" 

" You’re getting cash for them--cur- 
rency--bank notes?" 

"That’s what Amos specified. I’m not ad- 
vertising it all over town--to attract what- 
ever rascals might be hanging around--but 
I’ve just cashed Joe Hoadley’s check to- 
day for--" 

"To turn over to Frank?" 

" If he comes up from Springfield to- 


night. If not, he’ll come to-morrow." 

" Won't you--be taking--a lot of risk-- 
locking that money--so much--in your safe 
--in case he’s delayea--" 

"Oh, nobody knows about it," Len 
laughed carelessly. " My safe has ten 
thousand dollars in it so darned seldom, 
that I’m not worried about burglars tack- 
ling it this one specific night." 


V 

Just before the supper hour that Sat- 
urday night, Wareham went out West Elm 
Street and tried to see Martha. What he 
wanted to say to her is immaterial. Per- 
haps he merely wanted to talk with her 
about a delay in the Higley decision until 
he had worked out a plan for a junior part- 
nership with some more successful attorney. 
Perhaps he merely wished to enjoy her 
company--such as it might have been--in 
those last few hours before their engage- 
ment might be terminated. Anyhow, he 
did not find her. Mrs. Cummings declared 
the younger daughter was " down street " 
with a friend. But George caught sight of 
her familiar hat and cloak on the Cum- 
mings’s hall rack, and his militant inferi- 
ority complex led him to assume that both 
mother and daughter were thus suggesting 
to him how unwelcome he must ever be 
thenceforth. 


It infuriated and sickened him. He 

could not eat his supper. He did not go 
back to his boarding house; he encircled 
the town, and came back by way of South 
Maple Street. Aman named Billings saw 
him descend Maple Street hill toward the 
business section around seven thirty. 
Wareham’s head was sunken forward 
moodily. He continually kicked particles 
of ice and frozen snow ahead of him, as 
though his thoughts were elsewhere. Bil- 
lings was the last man to see him before his 
disappearance. 


Around a quarter to eight the grief 
crazed fellow got into the lower corridor of 
the Cass Block, mounted the rubber matted 


stairs, produced his keys, and admitted 
himself to his office. This time he switched 
on the electric lights. He slipped from his 
overcoat and threw it on his desk, where 
Chief Hogan found it, with his hat, around 
ten o’clock the ensuing Monday morning. 
For a time he sat before his desk, his 

feet raised on it, dwelling darkly on what 
would transpire before another twenty-four 
hours had passed. Young Higley had late- 
ly opened up a carriage painting and repair 
shop down in Springfield, and in case he 
was delayed getting out of the latter city 
that day on account of business, could not 
reach Paris, Vermont, to spend Sunday, 
visit Martha, and collect his inheritance, 
before six o’clock Sunday morning. 

Just when the suggestion for his desper- 
ate stratagem came to him, Wareham has 
not been explicit. Perhaps it came from 
what his Uncle Moses recommended anent 
the Higley inheritance. Perhaps it oc- 
curred to him wherever he had spent the 
previous night. It might have been sug- 
gested by sight of Len Brickhart in the 
bank that noontime. Or perchance it 
dawned on him while sitting there brood- 
ing that Saturday evening in his swivel 
chair, with the lickpenny Mardi Gras of 
winter Main Street coming up from below. 
At any rate, it came. 


It was simple. 

If some tragic thing happened to the 

Higley inheritance that very night, Frank 
would learn about it at once when Len went 
to get it for him in the coming forenoon-- 
or, at least, Monday morning. If Frank 
Higley discovered he stood a show of never 
receiving that legacy, Martha would thmk 
twice about marrying him. At any rate, 
their engagement would be delayed. If 
their engagement were delayed, he, Wareham, 
might stumble onto some legal good 

luck, or later command the finances to rivet 
the woman’s life to his, after all. 
Subsequent events testified positively 

that not once did young Wareham consider 
appropriating that legacy to his own pur- 
poses. That would be theft, and he had 


no stomach for theft. Besides, he was law- 
yer enough to realize that no felon ever 
escapes the ultimate penalty of the law; 
good luck might delay it, but even if no 
apprehension resulted immediately, the 
strain of the worry could never be worth 
the price. 


To get into Len Brickhart’s suite, how- 
ever, open his safe, remove the currency-- 
if it were there--and hide it right there in 
Brickhart’s office indefinitely, was not ex- 
actly dishonesty, or even chicanery, half 
so much as it appeared desperate tactics of 
love and war. 

Both technically and morally, of course, 
Higley had every right in the world to the 
funds his father had left him for his infant 
business. But, then, reasoned Wareham, 
so did he, George, have every technical and 
moral right to Martha’s heart. Wasn’t 
Frank Higley stealing that? How, then, 
could Higley arraign him for " misplacing " 
the legacy so that it did not wreck the 
Wareham-Cummings love match? 

For four solid hours George Wareham 
remained there in his office arguing with 
himself, figuring out how he would subse- 
quently deport himself. 

Eleven o’clock tolled over in the illumi- 
nated clock on the courthouse tower. That 
meant old Ezra Hassock, the colored jani- 
tor, would have coaled down his basement 
fires for the night and gone home to bed, 
locking the street door of the Cass Block 
behind him. 

Wareham gave himself an extra half 

hour. Then, leaving his own office door 
ajar, he stole out. 


VI 

Len Brickhart’s door was diagonally 

down the hall some twenty to thirty feet, 
near the head of the stairs. Wareham 
reached it. I-n his hands he had the upper 
half of a steel buggy spring, which had re- 
posed in his office some twenty months 
after being Exhibit A in one of the accident 
cases Martha had twitted him for losing. 
Faint light came up the rubber matted 


stairs from the arc lights down in the win- 
try street. Glass doors and transoms 
passed along more light, which entered 
locked offices surrounding. His own door, 
left open, gave its quota. The " thief " had 
enough light to worm one sharp end of the 
spring into the Brickhart casing and get a 
leverage on the knob. 


No ordinary door in a thousand years 
could withstand the terrific pressure which 
resulted when Wareham pushed his weight 
forward against spring, knob, and lock. 
Len’s door burst inward, with the knob a 
flattened wreck and a splinter torn out of 
the jamb. 

Stepping quickly inside the familiar 

room, wondering if his heart thumps could 
be heard all over the business section, 
Wareham closed it behind him. He laid 
the spring across the seat of a chair, and 
applied himself at once to the safe. 

This part of the conspiracy was simplest 
of all. He knew the safe’s combination by 
heart. All he needed was illumination to 
spin it. He lighted several matches. 

The safe came open! Then the plunder- 
ing started. 

Purposely ledgers, drawers, summonses, 
bales of documents bound with string--adl 
came out on the floor and were strewn 
around recklessly. The cash drawer be- 
ing locked with a key on Len’s private ring, 
the wagon spring was requisitioned a sec- 
ond time to smash it dramatically. The 
whole front of the drawer stove in. 
Wareham’s trembling fingers thrust into the 
ragged aperture. 

He drew out the bulky manila envelope. 
One glance, even in the half light, was 
sufficient to disclose the tremendous cur- 
rency it held. Money it was, spendable 
money, and yet George Wareham carried 
it like poison. 

Between the safe and the left hand wall 
were shelves containing Brickhart’s law 
books. Legislative enactments reaching 
back for two generations were stored on 
these shelves--tomes never looked into, 
never disturbed even for dusting. Wareham 


dragged across a chair. Standing 

upon its arms, he could just reach over in 
behind the topmost row of these volumes. 
Scarcely ah inch of space opened between 
them and the wall. Down into this slot 
Wareham dropped the packet, knowing 
well that it might repose there undisturbed 
for years. 


The dastardly stuff disposed of, all that 
now remained was making certain Len’s 
office was left in such a state of disorder 
that the authorities could never suspect the 
cash drawer of the safe had been the first 
item of assault. But, before he ransacked 
Brickhart’s roll-top desk, he carefully wiped 
the safe front with his handkerchief, in fear 
of the newfangled finger-print idea. Then 
he turned that office " upside down." 
Documents, letters, law books were 

swept off the desk and strewn about the 
floor. Chairs were overturned. Even the 

hat pole laid prostrate. 

The fellow was about to pick up the 

wagon spring and retreat--to hasten into 
his own office and hysterically telephone 
both Len and the police, as if he had just 
discovered the sabotage, when his body 
went rigid, his stomach somersaulted, his 
vitals turned to slag. 

"Why, Len,!" cried a surprised feminine 
voice behind him, " | thought you told me 
you were going home and doctor your 
cold!" 


The next moment Amy Cummings’s 
hand had found the familiar light switch. 
Packets of documents in both hands, the 
miserable " felon " turned slowly to look 
into the horror-stricken eyes of Len Brick- 
hart’s fiancee. She stood in her street wraps, 
and took in the destruction with her muff 
at her mouth. As through eons of time 
and space, Wareham heard her exclaim 
"| thought | saw some one up here in 
the dark!" 

Plop! Both hands gripping desecrated 
papers relaxed. Letters and packets went 
down on the floor. 

" George Wareham! You! What are 


you doing?" Then the woman’s stunned 
gaze came to rest on the safe. " Georgie 
Wareham--Georgie |" 

" Get out of my way!" 

" Georgie--wait!" 

But he did not wait. Amy Cummings 

was screaming for him to " come back " as 
he took the rear stairs three or four at a 
time. He got down to the alley, hatless 
and coatless. He fled eastward up the al- 
ley in bitter midnight wind. 


VII 

To-day, twenty-two years later, he sol- 
emnly affirmed he had no more choice in 
the matter of staying or bolting than as 
though he had read the whole thing ina 
book. 

With a great panorama flash, as the 
stupefied spinster gaped there before him, 
he saw the awful result. That wagon 

spring would incriminate him as nothing 
else could. Len knew that spring. They 

had often joked about it. 

Useless to try to make Amy believe out- 
siders had effected that breaking and entry, 
when, in addition, she had seen him stand- 
ing with sheafs of papers in his hands. And 
she was Martha’s sister. Whether he re- 
stored the money from its hiding place be- 
hind the books, made no difference. He 
had been caught in the compromise. In 
one swift fluke, his future was in wreckage. 
Small wonder he bolted. 

And he did bolt--blindly, instinctively. 

He kept to the alley, dodging crates and 
ash cans, till it ended with the fence be- 
hind the Baptist Church. He climbed this 
fence, ears tingling, teeth chattering, hands 
numbed with zero cold.. He got over into 
School Street. 

The walks were deserted. Not a sleigh 

was in sight. But, to make certain that re- 
tiring persons did not espy and remark 
upon him from darkened chamber windows 
--fleeing hatless and coatless through the 
streets in the dead of winter night--he sped 
diagonally across School Street, through 
the school yard, over another fence into a 
cinder dump that brought him out along 


the northern boundary of Caleb Gridley’s 
tannery. 


At exactly midnight--tortured by the 
penetrating cold--he had worked his way 
as far as Depot Street and the aisles of cars 
in the freight yards. When old Rufus 
Whiting went out to lower the gates across 
East Main Street for the hurtling flyer that 
marked the end of Whiting’s workday as a 
watchman at the crossing, Wareham slipped 
into his shanty and stole one of his lamb- 
skin coats. The watchman also had several 
caps hanging on a peg. The fugitive took 
one of these. Neither coat nor cap was 
missed for days. 

He spent the rest of that night in a 

freight car, sobbing at times like a broken- 
hearted boy. The freight pulled out for 
White River Junction and Boston at five 
thirty. A terrible day ensued in that black- 
ened, banging prison. Shortly after night- 
fall, Wareham dropped from it in Concord, 
New Hampshire. He found a crowded 
eating room, where no one paid him any at- 
tention beyond serving him wholesome food 
and resuscitating coffee. He counted his 
money. 

He had twenty-eight dollars and some 
loose silver change. He used some of this 
change to buy all the Boston papers which 
had arrived in Concord just before sunset. 
Not an item did he find of any theft in 
Paris, Vermont. 

But that meant nothing. Perhaps it had 
missed the afternoon editions-- 

Then it dawned on him that the day was 
Sunday. Those papers had been printed-- 
most of them containing current news-- 
the evening before, or at least the very 
early morning. 

He edged into a Concord church for eve- 
ning services that night, removing rough 
coat and cap before entering the vestibule. 
The church was warm, and would be so for 
days. Watching his chance, he slipped up 
to the gallery and down between some 
pews. The services ended, lights were ex- 
tinguished, the janitor departed. Wareham 
spent that second night in the slumber of 


nervous exhaustion, stretched out on the 
cushions of a gallery pew. 

In mid afternoon hunger and thirst drove 
him out. He found a basement door which 
was locked from within. He gained an eat- 
ing place and bought more papers. Still 

no signs of any misdemeanor in Paris. 
Numb of heart, jumpy of nerves, he 

dared to buy a ticket for Manchester late 
that night, and rode down in the front seat 
of the smoking coach. Alighting there, he 
got a railroad ticket for Portsmouth and 
Portland. 

Wednesday night he crossed the Canada 
line. At St. John, New Brunswick, he 

hired a room, getting his worst scare at the 
catechism he received because of the Yan- 
kee money he proffered. He stayed in the 
place three weeks, supporting himself by 
getting a job washing dishes in a cheap 
eating house. 

He seemed to be living, moving, fleeing 
from place to place in a dream. Every mile 
he covered, every day he stayed away, only 
made his return the more impossible. 
Thoughts of Paris, his practice, his as- 
pirations, the uncle who loved him despite 
the old fellow’s eccentricities, all the plans 
he had made, the prestige he had enjoyed-- 
were as ashes in his heart. As for Martha-- 
But he pulled himself together. After 

all, he was only twenty-six. Fifty or sixty 
years of earthly existence still remained to 
him, and he had to face them somehow. 
He was lawyer enough to recognize that in 
twenty-two years his " crime " would be 
outlawed. Then he might return to Paris. 
Return! 


He had his moments of make-believe at 
writing to Len, Martha, Amy, his uncle-- 
confessing everything--even writing Frank 
Higley and disclosing where the legacy was 
hidden. Yet some queer psychological 

twist kept him from giving Higley so much 
satisfaction. 

Subconsciously a great hate began to 

grow within him for Higley. The fellow, 

his miserable legacy, had started all the fu- 
ror in the first place. Let him get along 


without his money. Let him sweat. At 

least, without it, he was being denied the 
same thing that Wareham was being denied 
--matrimony with the woman they loved 

in common. 

So George Wareham’s long trek began. 
Hectically, torturously, heartbrokenly he 
went at first. But, as the days grew into 
weeks, the weeks into months, and--yes, 
verily -- the months into years, gradually 
what he chose to consider his " past " as- 
sumed the proportions of a nightmare 
which was old. It pleased him to think he 
had not lived superficially; that he had 
drunk deeply of the dregs of life; that he 
was sodden and gray with the world. 
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He left St. John in the middle of Feb- 

ruary, 1904. He found a job as a cutlery 
salesman throughout Eastern Canada, but 
gave it up in April, fearing he might en- 
counter some one who would recognize him. 
In Toronto he got a better position--as 
timekeeper on a lumber job far up in 
Northern Ontario. 

That following Christmas he worked 
through to Victoria. He was a thousand 
miles out on the Pacific, headed for China, 
to buy pig bristles for a firm of brush and 
paint manufacturers in San Francisco, when 
the realization dawned on him like a sort of 
cold douche 

Some day, in the nature of things, Len 
Brickhart was going either to move or reno- 
vate his office. Then the ten-thousand 
dollar packet would topple into reexistence. 
What would they say about George Wareham 
then--he whom they had castigated 

for months and years as a thief anda 
scoundrel? 


It gave him a peculiar self-satisfaction-- 
the grim hoax which the whole affair would 
become in that day. Without knowing it, 
the man had long since commenced to pity 
himself--as the helpless victim of a das- 
tardly compromise. 

But he landed in the Orient, and the Far 
East swallowed him. 


VIII 

Long, long ago, when we were children, 
most of us learned the well-known verse 
Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive! 

The sentiment of that couplet came to 
haunt George Wareham until he bore it as 
a sort of shibboleth. Self-pity continued 

to gnaw him like a cancer. He had his 
hours when homesickness for the mountains 
and scenes of his boyhood almost worked 
his self-destruction. He saw new faces, 
and made other friendships. But always, 
always, the canker was there--he had fled 
from his old home town beneath an onus. 
Once, in Seoul, Korea, he did sit down 

and write a long letter to his uncle. He 
implored the old man to write him secretly 
about Len, about Martha, about Higley-- 
and if the two latter had married. But 
when it came to disclosing that the 

" stolen " legacy was up in Len’s office be- 
hind his law books--he found he could not 
bring himself to do it. He mailed the first 
part of the letter at last, however, giving 
Moses Cuttle a shipping agency’s offices in 
Singapore as address for an answer. 

He never knew what fate that letter met. 
At least, no response ever came to hand. 
Under such conditions, twenty-two years 
may assume the aspects of a lifetime. Many 
a man has forgotten his mother and his 
God--in twenty-two years. Others have 
been bom, risen to meteoric renown, or 
been smeared from the so-called human 
universe. 


In 1910, the year he was thirty-two years 
old, George Wareham came back to Ameri- 
ca. He settled for a time in San Francisco. 
He met a woman there--head of a depart- 
ment in a great San Francisco store. Ten 
days before he was to have married her, he 
thought he saw a person in a hotel foyer 
who bore an uncanny and perturbing re- 
semblance to Amy Cummings. 

Subsequent revealments have proved that 
it was Amy Cummings--or, rather, Amy 
Brickhart. She and Len " did " California 
the year before the European war, as a sort 


of belated honeymoon. But George was 
psychologically shattered by the strange 
embroilment which he imagined had 

" wrecked " his life. 

Certain it was that the meeting--al- 
though Amy was unaware of it--called all 
the past before George Wareham finew. 
He had a bad quarter hour debating 
whether to investigate, and if it were Amy, 
make himself known. But now the absurd 
cancer had made him a coward. It did 
more than that. It caused his forthcom- 
ing marriage to the California lady to ap- 
pear revolting. 


He fled San Francisco without any ex- 
planation to her. 

He drifted east to Denver, to Chicago. 
Then he went back to Los Angeles. The 
war came and ended. The influenza epi- 
demic numbered him among its victims. It 
found him devitalized physically, dispirited 
mentally, and yet he pulled through. 

Lines had come in his face. His hair 
grayed. He had never been overly suc- 
cessful financially, and this, too, preyed 
upon him. He went back to the Orient for 
his old California firm in 1921. He was 
severely burned in the Tokyo earthquake. 
Then, one day, it came to him as a shock 
that his twenty-two years as a " fugitive " 
were over. He was forty-eight years old-- 
and had lived a beggarly, stifled life. And 
yet he could go back; assuming, of course, 
that he wanted to go back. 


Whimsy seized him. He decided to risk 
a return. 
He came back to Paris, Vermont. 


IX 

He arrived in town on the shuttle train 

up from the Junction, this afternoon about 
six o’clock. Tears fused his eyes--tired, 
burned out eyes--all the way up the Green 
River Valley, so that he could scarcely 
recognize the familiar outlines of the hoary 
old mountains. Once or twice he thought 
he saw persons whom he once knew and 
who once knew him; he wasn’t sure, and 


accosted no one. 

When he got into Paris, he appeared 
confused. The station itself was different; 
the railroad erected a new one in 1912. 
Out on East Main Street, where he had 
stolen the lambskin coat from old man 
Whiting, the gateman, had been reared a 
modern, concrete underpass. 

He got down into town on a blowy No- 
vember night. Not a soul recognized him; 
it was natural they wouldn’t. As Sam had 
said, he was an old, old man--forty-eight, 
yet appearing sixty-five -- not with years, 
nor the enormity of his " crime," but with 
what proportions he had allowed that dere- 
liction to assume within his own brain. 

He got his first terrible shock when he 
found‘the whole front of the Cass Block 
altered--he could scarcely Credit it to be 
the same building. A dentist had his offices 
where Wareham had abandoned coat and 
hat for flight. Len Brickhart’s name, too, 
was missing from the windows in the other 
corner. 

He turned into Cross Street. His Uncle 
Moses Cuttle’s " Smokery " had ceased to 
be a smokery--or anything else. The low 
line of monitor buildings was entirely wiped 
out. A yard was presented, with a gray 
picket fence about it, and the great cylin- 
drical tanks of an oil company in the rear 
of a barricade of gasoline pumps to serve 
automobiles. 

He turned into a drug store. Every face 
was strange. He found the telephone book 
in the booth, and fingered out Len Brickhart’s 
new business address -- the Hawks 

Block. George had never known any 
Hawks Block. And yet he found it. 

For a moment Len Brickhart, closing up 

his day’s work to get home to Amy and 
dinner, blinked stupidly at the fellow who 
stood beyond the railing in his outer room. 
" You’re who?" cried the lawyer, aghast, 
dropping the dozen stamped letters he 
held. 


Len was fifty pounds stouter now; his 
hair was iron gray. His practice netted 
him thirty thousand a year in a grubby lit- 


tle town of ten thousand inhabitants. Then 
"Come in, George," he gasped weakly. 
And when the door was closed behind the 
threadbare, shriveled prodigal, he added 

" You've been away a long time, George." 
"Yes," lispoed Wareham, " just twentytwo years." 
Brickhart was a bit too dazed to credit 

the materialization. He sat down limply 

in a heavy leather swivel. 

"Len," whispered the other hoarsely, 

" where’s my Uncle Moses?" He asked 
that first, before anything else was said. 

" Dead," responded Len. " He died in 
nineteen five." 

" What? One year after | left this 

place?" The prodigal seemed to wilt. But 
the second question had to come at once, 
also " And Martha--what about her--and 
Higley?" 

" Frank got his inheritance, and she 
married him, some three months after you 
left us. They were married nineteen years, 
and their girls are both in high school. 
Frank died some three years back." 

" He--got--his--inheritance?" 

" Sure, why not?" 

"You mean, you found that money--be- 
hind your books?" 

" What money? What books? What 

on earth are you talking about, George?" 


X 

Len was late for his dinner to-night-- 

quite late. As set forth in the opening of 
this chronicle, my partner met George 
Wareham emerging from his office some- 
where around half past seven. And fora 
full quarter hour before he left, Wareham 
sat in one of Len’s massive leather chairs, 
forearms upon the edge of the desk, fore- 
head down on his wrists. 

" And for twenty-two years you’ve 

thought | stole that money?" Wareham had 
cackled hoarsely. " Higley’s money." 

" But you didn’t steal Higley’s money, 

| tell you. | paid it to him, and he married 
Martha Cummings and lived with her for 
nineteen years." 

" How could you do that when | propped 

it up behind the law books on the top shelf 


of your office in the Cass Block? Didn’t 
you find it when you moved over here?" 


" | didn’t move over here, so to speak. 

The Cass Block was totally destroyed by 
fire in nineteen hundred and nine. | was 
burned out--lost everything--law books-- 
furniture--what top shelf are you talking 
about?" 

" That ten thousand dollars | took out 

of your safe, | never stole it. | didn’t take 

it with me when | fled. | hid it so Higley 
couldn’t get it, on a top shelf in your office." 
"You poor, poor son of a gun! Have 

you been running around the world for 
twenty-two years a sort of fugitive for that? 
Why, George, that ten thousand dollars 
you took from my safe was a sum your 
Uncle Moses had me negotiate on his prop- 
erty, to give you outright, so you could 
marry the Cummings girl. We thought-- 
Amy and I--that as you’d grabbed nothing 
but your own property, we might as well 
slick up the wreck you made of my office, 
and forget it!" 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE THREE GARRIDEBS 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 

The Case-book of Sherlock Holmes, by 

Arthur Conan Doyle 


It may have been a comedy, or it may have been a tragedy. It cost one 
man his reason, it cost me a blood-letting, and it cost yet another man 
the penalties of the law. Yet there was certainly an element of 

comedy. Well, you shall judge for yourselves. 


| remember the date very well, for it was in the same month that Holmes 
refused a knighthood for services which may perhaps some day be 
described. | only refer to the matter in passing, for in my position 

of partner and confidant | am obliged to be particularly careful to 

avoid any indiscretion. | repeat, however, that this enables me to fix 

the date, which was the latter end of June, 1902, shortly after the 
conclusion of the South African War. Holmes had spent several days in 
bed, as was his habit from time to time, but he emerged that morning 
with a long foolscap document in his hand and a twinkle of amusement in 
his austere grey eyes. 


"There is a chance for you to make some money, friend Watson," said he. 
"Have you ever heard the name of Garrideb?" 


| admitted that | had not. 
"Well, if you can lay your hand upon a Garrideb, there's money in it." 
"Why?" 


"Ah, that's a long story--rather a whimsical one, too. | don't think 

in all our explorations of human complexities we have ever come upon 
anything more singular. The fellow will be here presently for 
cross-examination, so | won't open the matter up till he comes. But 
meanwhile, that's the name we want." 


The telephone directory lay on the table beside me, and | turned over 
the pages in a rather hopeless quest. But to my amazement there was 
this strange name in its due place. | gave a cry of triumph. 


"Here you are, Holmes! Here it is!" 
Holmes took the book from my hand. 


"'Garrideb, N.,'" he read, "'136 Little Ryder Street, W.' Sorry to 
disappoint you, my dear Watson, but this is the man himself. That is 
the address upon his letter. We want another to match him." 


Mrs. Hudson had come in with a card upon a tray. | took it up and 
glanced at it. 


"Why, here it is!" | cried in amazement. "This is a different initial. 
John Garrideb, Counsellor at Law, Moorville, Kansas, U.S.A." 


Holmes smiled as he looked at the card. "I am afraid you must make yet 
another effort, Watson," said he. "This gentleman is also in the plot 
already, though | certainly did not expect to see him this morning. 
However, he is in a position to tell us a good deal which | want to 

know." 


A moment later he was in the room. Mr. John Garrideb, Counsellor at 
Law, was a short, powerful man with the round, fresh, clean-shaven face 
characteristic of so many American men of affairs. The general effect 
was chubby and rather childlike, so that one received the impression of 
quite a young man with a broad set smile upon his face. His eyes, 
however, were arresting. Seldom in any human head have | seen a pair 
which bespoke a more intense inward life, so bright were they, so 

alert, so responsive to every change of thought. His accent was 
American, but was not accompanied by any eccentricity of speech. 


"Mr. Holmes?" he asked, glancing from one to the other. "Ah, yes! 
Your pictures are not unlike you, sir, if | may say so. | believe you 
have had a letter from my namesake, Mr. Nathan Garrideb, have you not?" 


"Pray sit down," said Sherlock Holmes. "We shall, | fancy, have a good 
deal to discuss." He took up his sheets of foolscap. "You are, of 
course, the Mr. John Garrideb mentioned in this document. But surely 
you have been in England some time?" 


"Why do you say that, Mr. Holmes?" | seemed to read sudden suspicion in 
those expressive eyes. 


"Your whole outfit is English." 


Mr. Garrideb forced a laugh. "I've read of your tricks, Mr. Holmes, 
but | never thought | would be the subject of them. Where do you read 
that?" 


"The shoulder cut of your coat, the toes of your boots--could anyone 
doubt it?" 


"Well, well, | had no idea | was so obvious a Britisher. But business 
brought me over here some time ago, and so, as you say, my outfit is 
nearly all London. However, | guess your time is of value, and we did 
not meet to talk about the cut of my socks. What about getting down to 
that paper you hold in your hand?" 


Holmes had in some way ruffled our visitor, whose chubby face had 
assumed a far less amiable expression. 


"Patience! Patience, Mr. Garrideb!" said my friend in a soothing 

voice. "Dr. Watson would tell you that these little digressions of 

mine sometimes prove in the end to have some bearing on the matter. 
But why did Mr. Nathan Garrideb not come with you?" 


"Why did he ever drag you into it at all?" asked our visitor, with a 
sudden outflame of anger. "What in thunder had you to do with it? 

Here was a bit of professional business between two gentlemen, and one 
of them must needs call in a detective! | saw him this morning, and he 
told me this fool-trick he had played me, and that's why | am here. 

But | feel bad about it, all the same." 


"There was no reflection upon you, Mr. Garrideb. It was simply zeal 
upon his part to gain your end--an end which is, | understand, equally 
vital for both of you. He knew that | had means of getting 
information, and, therefore, it was very natural that he should apply 
to me." 


Our visitor's angry face gradually cleared. 


"Well, that puts it different," said he. "When | went to see him this 
morning and he told me he had sent to a detective, | just asked for 
your address and came right away. | don't want police butting into a 
private matter. But if you are content just to help us find the man, 
there can be no harm in that." 


"Well, that is just how it stands," said Holmes. "And now, sir, since 
you are here, we had best have a clear account from your own lips. My 
friend here knows nothing of the details." 


Mr. Garrideb surveyed me with not too friendly a gaze. 
"Need he know?" he asked. 
"We usually work together." 


"Well, there's no reason it should be kept a secret. I'll give you the 
facts as short as | can make them. If you came from Kansas | would not 
need to explain to you who Alexander Hamilton Garrideb was. He made 
his money in real estate, and afterwards in the wheat pit at Chicago, 
but he spent it in buying up as much land as would make one of your 
counties, lying along the Arkansas River, west of Fort Dodge. It's 
grazing-land and lumber-land and arable-land and mineralized-land, and 
just every sort of land that brings dollars to the man that owns it. 


"He had no kith nor kin--or, if he had, | never heard of it. But he 

took a kind of pride in the queerness of his name. That was what 
brought us together. | was in the law at Topeka, and one day | had a 
visit from the old man, and he was tickled to death to meet another man 
with his own name. It was his pet fad, and he was dead set to find out 
if there were any more Garridebs in the world. 'Find me another!’ said 
he. | told him | was a busy man and could not spend my life hiking 
round the world in search of Garridebs. 'None the less,' said he, 

‘that is just what you will do if things pan out as | planned them.’ | 
thought he was joking, but there was a powerful lot of meaning in the 
words, as | was soon to discover. 


"For he died within a year of saying them, and he left a will behind 
him. It was the queerest will that has ever been filed in the State of 
Kansas. His property was divided into three parts, and | was to have 
one on condition that | found two Garridebs who would share the 
remainder. It's five million dollars for each if it is a cent, but we 
can't lay a finger on it until we all three stand in a row. 


"It was So big a chance that | just let my legal practice slide and | 

set forth looking for Garridebs. There is not one in the United 

States. | went through it, sir, with a fine-toothed comb and never a 
Garrideb could | catch. Then | tried the old country. Sure enough 

there was the name in the London Telephone Directory. | went after him 
two days ago and explained the whole matter to him. But he is a lone 


man, like myself, with some women relations, but no men. It says three 
adult men in the will. So you see we still have a vacancy, and if you 
can help to fill it we will be very ready to pay your charges." 


"Well, Watson," said Holmes, with a smile, "I said it was rather 
whimsical, did | not? | should have thought, sir, that your obvious 
way was to advertise in the agony columns of the papers." 


"| have done that, Mr. Holmes. No replies." 


"Dear me! Well, it is certainly a most curious little problem. | may 
take a glance at it in my leisure. By the way, it is curious that you 
should have come from Topeka. | used to have a correspondent--he is 
dead now--old Dr. Lysander Starr, who was Mayor in 1890." 


"Good old Dr. Starr!" said our visitor. "His name is still honoured. 

Well, Mr. Holmes, | suppose all we can do is to report to you and let 
you know how we progress. | reckon you will hear within a day or two." 
With this assurance our American bowed and departed. 


Holmes had lit his pipe, and he sat for some time with a curious smile 
upon his face. 


"Well?" | asked at last. 

"lam wondering, Watson--just wondering!" 
"At what?" 

Holmes took his pipe from his lips. 


"| was wondering, Watson, what on earth could be the object of this man 
in telling us such a rigmarole of lies. | nearly asked him so--for 

there are times when a brutal frontal attack is the best policy--but | 
judged it better to let him think he had fooled us. Here is a man with 

an English coat frayed at the elbow and trousers bagged at the knee 
with a year's wear, and yet by this document and by his own account he 
is a provincial American lately landed in London. There have been no 
advertisements in the agony columns. You know that I miss nothing 
there. They are my favourite covert for putting up a bird, and | would 
never have overlooked such a cock pheasant as that. | never knew a Dr. 
Lysander Starr of Topeka. Touch him where you would he was false. | 
think the fellow is really an American, but he has worn his accent 
smooth with years of London. What is his game, then, and what motive 
lies behind this preposterous search for Garridebs? It's worth our 
attention, for, granting that the man is a rascal, he is certainly a 
complex and ingenious one. We must now find out if our other 
correspondent is a fraud also. Just ring him up, Watson." 


| did so, and heard a thin, quavering voice at the other end of the 


line. 


"Yes, yes, |am Mr. Nathan Garrideb. Is Mr. Holmes there? | should 
very much like to have a word with Mr. Holmes." 


My friend took the instrument and | heard the usual syncopated dialogue. 


"Yes, he has been here. | understand that you don't know him.... How 
long? ... Only two days! ... Yes, yes, of course, it is a most 

captivating prospect. Will you be at home this evening? | suppose 
your namesake will not be there? ... Very good, we will come then, for 
| would rather have a chat without him.... Dr. Watson will come with 
me.... | understood from your note that you did not go out often.... 
Well, we shall be round about six. You need not mention it to the 
American lawyer.... Very good. Good-bye!" 


It was twilight of a lovely spring evening, and even Little Ryder 

Street, one of the smaller offshoots from the Edgware Road, within a 
stone-cast of old Tyburn Tree of evil memory, looked golden and 
wonderful in the slanting rays of the setting sun. The particular 

house to which we were directed was a large, old-fashioned, Early 
Georgian edifice with a flat brick face broken only by two deep bay 
windows on the ground floor. It was on this ground floor that our 

client lived, and, indeed, the low windows proved to be the front of 

the huge room in which he spent his waking hours. Holmes pointed as we 
passed to the small brass plate which bore the curious name. 


"Up some years, Watson," he remarked, indicating its discoloured 
surface. "It's his real name, anyhow, and that is something to note." 


The house had a common stair, and there were a number of names painted 
in the hall some indicating offices and some private chambers. It was 
not a collection of residential flats, but rather the abode of Bohemian 
bachelors. Our client opened the door for us himself and apologized by 
saying that the woman in charge left at four o'clock. Mr. Nathan 
Garrideb proved to be a very tall, loose-jointed, round-backed person, 
gaunt and bald, some sixty-odd years of age. He had a cadaverous face, 
with the dull dead skin of a man to whom exercise was unknown. Large 
round spectacles and a small projecting goat's beard combined with his 
stooping attitude to give him an expression of peering curiosity. The 
general effect, however, was amiable, though eccentric. 


The room was as Curious as its occupant. It looked like a small 
museum. It was both broad and deep, with cupboards and cabinets all 
round, crowded with specimens, geological and anatomical. Cases of 
butterflies and moths flanked each side of the entrance. A large table 
in the centre was littered with all sorts of debris, while the tall 

brass tube of a powerful microscope bristled up amongst them. As | 
glanced round | was surprised at the universality of the man's 
interests. Here was a case of ancient coins. There was a cabinet of 


flint instruments. Behind his central table was a large cupboard of 

fossil bones. Above was a line of plaster skulls with such names as 
"Neanderthal," "Heidelberg," "Cromagnon" printed beneath them. It was 
clear that he was a student of many subjects. As he stood in front of 

us now, he held a piece of chamois leather in his right hand with which 
he was polishing a coin. 


"Syracusan--of the best period," he explained, holding it up. "They 
degenerated greatly towards the end. At their best | hold them 
supreme, though some prefer the Alexandrian school. You will find a 
chair here, Mr. Holmes. Pray allow me to clear these bones. And you, 
sir--ah, yes, Dr. Watson--if you would have the goodness to put the 
Japanese vase to one side. You see round me my little interests in 

life. My doctor lectures me about never going out, but why should | go 
out when | have so much to hold me here? | can assure you that the 
adequate cataloguing of one of those cabinets would take me three good 
months." 


Holmes looked round him with curiosity. 
"But do you tell me that you _never_ go out?" he said 


"Now and again | drive down to Sotheby's or Christie's. Otherwise | 

very seldom leave my room. | am not too strong, and my researches are 
very absorbing. But you can imagine, Mr. Holmes, what a terrific 
shock--pleasant but terrific--it was for me when | heard of this 
unparalleled good fortune. It only needs one more Garrideb to complete 
the matter, and surely we can find one. | had a brother, but he is 

dead, and female relatives are disqualified. But there must surely be 
others in the world. | had heard that you handled strange cases, and 
that was why | sent to you. Of course, this American gentleman is 

quite right, and | should have taken his advice first, but | acted for 

the best." 


"I think you acted very wisely indeed," said Holmes. "But are you 
really anxious to acquire an estate in America?" 


"Certainly not, sir. Nothing would induce me to leave my collection. 

But this gentleman has assured me that he will buy me out as soon as we 
have established our claim. Five million dollars was the sum named. 
There are a dozen specimens in the market at the present moment which 
fill gaps in my collection, and which | am unable to purchase for want 

of a few hundred pounds. Just think what | could do with five million 
dollars. Why, | have the nucleus of a national collection. | shall be 

the Hans Sloane of my age." 


His eyes gleamed behind his great spectacles. It was very clear that 
no pains would be spared by Mr. Nathan Garrideb in finding a namesake. 


"| merely called to make your acquaintance, and there is no reason why 


| should interrupt your studies," said Holmes. "I prefer to establish 
personal touch with those with whom | do business. There are few 
questions | need ask, for | have your very clear narrative in my 

pocket, and | filled up the blanks when this American gentleman called. 
| understand that up to this week you were unaware of his existence." 
"That is so. He called last Tuesday." 

"Did he tell you of our interview to-day?" 

"Yes, he came straight back to me. He had been very angry." 

"Why should he be angry?" 


"He seemed to think it was some reflection on his honour. But he was 
quite cheerful again when he returned." 


"Did he suggest any course of action?" 

"No, sir, he did not." 

"Has he had, or asked for, any money from you?" 

"No, sir, never!" 

"You see no possible object he has in view?" 

"None, except what he states." 

"Did you tell him of our telephone appointment?" 

"Yes, sir, | did." 

Holmes was lost in thought. | could see that he was puzzled. 
"Have you any articles of great value in your collection?" 


"No, sir. |am nota rich man. It is a good collection, but not a 
very valuable one." 


"You have no fear of burglars?" 

"Not the least." 

"How long have you been in these rooms?" 
"Nearly five years." 


Holmes's cross-examination was interrupted by an imperative knocking at 
the door. No sooner had our client unlatched it than the American 


lawyer burst excitedly into the room. 


"Here you are!" he cried, waving a paper over his head. "I thought | 
should be in time to get you. Mr. Nathan Garrideb, my congratulations! 
You are a rich man, sir. Our business is happily finished and all is 

well. As to you, Mr. Holmes, we can only say we are sorry if we have 
given you any useless trouble." 


He handed over the paper to our client, who stood staring at a marked 
advertisement. Holmes and | leaned forward and read it over his 
shoulder. This is how it ran 


| 
| HOWARD GARRIDEB. | 
| Constructor of Agricultural Machinery. | 


| Binders, reapers' steam and hand plows, drills, — | 
| harrows, farmers’ carts, buckboards, and all other | 
| appliances. | 


| Estimates for Artesian Wells. | 


| | 
| Apply Grosvenor Buildings, Aston. | 
| 


"Glorious!" gasped our host. "That makes our third man." 


"| had opened up inquiries in Birmingham," said the American, "and my 
agent there has sent me this advertisement from a local paper. We must 
hustle and put the thing through. | have written to this man and told 
him that you will see him in his office to-morrow afternoon at four 
o'clock." 


"You want _me_ to see him?" 


"What do you say, Mr. Holmes? Don't you think it would be wiser? Here 
am I, a wandering American with a wonderful tale. Why should he 
believe what | tell him? But you are a Britisher with solid 

references, and he is bound to take notice of what you say. | would go 
with you if you wished, but | have a very busy day to-morrow, and | 
could always follow you if you are in any trouble." 


"Well, | have not made such a journey for years." 


"It is nothing, Mr. Garrideb. | have figured out your connections. 
You leave at twelve and should be there soon after two. Then you can 


be back the same night. All you have to do is to see this man, explain 
the matter, and get an affidavit of his existence. By the Lord!" he 
added hotly, "considering I've come all the way from the centre of 
America, it is surely little enough if you go a hundred miles in order 
to put this matter through." 


"Quite so," said Holmes. “I think what this gentleman says is very 
true." 


Mr. Nathan Garrideb shrugged his shoulders with a disconsolate air. 
"Well, if you insist | shall go," said he. "It is certainly hard for 

me to refuse you anything, considering the glory of hope that you have 
brought into my life." 


"Then that is agreed," said Holmes, "and no doubt you will let me have 
a report as soon as you can." 


"I'll see to that," said the American. "Well," he added, looking at 

his watch, "I'll have to get on. I'll call to-morrow, Mr. Nathan, and 
see you off to Birmingham. Coming my way, Mr. Holmes? Well, then, 
good-bye, and we may have good news for you to-morrow night." 


| noticed that my friend's face cleared when the American left the 
room, and the look of thoughtful perplexity had vanished. 


"| wish | could look over your collection, Mr. Garrideb," said he. "In 
my profession all sorts of odd knowledge comes useful, and this room of 
yours is a storehouse of it." 


Our client shone with pleasure and his eyes gleamed from behind his big 
glasses. 


"| had always heard, sir, that you were a very intelligent man," said 
he. "I could take you round now, if you have the time." 


"Unfortunately, | have not. But these specimens are so well labelled 
and classified that they hardly need your personal explanation. If | 
should be able to look in to-morrow, | presume that there would be no 
objection to my glancing over them?" 


"None at all. You are most welcome. The place will, of course, be 
shut up, but Mrs. Saunders is in the basement up to four o'clock and 
would let you in with her key." 


"Well, | happen to be clear to-morrow afternoon. If you would say a 
word to Mrs. Saunders it would be quite in order. By the way, who is 
your house-agent?" 


Our client was amazed at the sudden question. 


"Holloway and Steele, in the Edgware Road. But why?" 


"Lam a bit of an archeeologist myself when it comes to houses," said 
Holmes, laughing. "Il was wondering if this was Queen Anne or Georgian." 


"Georgian, beyond doubt." 


"Really. | should have thought a little earlier. However, it is 
easily ascertained. Well, good-bye, Mr. Garrideb, and may you have 
every success in your Birmingham journey." 


The house-agent's was close by, but we found that it was closed for the 
day, SO we made our way back to Baker Street. It was not till after 
dinner that Holmes reverted to the subject. 


"Our little problem draws to a close," said he. "No doubt you have 
outlined the solution in your own mind." 


"| can make neither head nor tail of it." 


"The head is surely clear enough and the tail we should see to-morrow. 
Did you notice nothing curious about that advertisement?" 


"| saw that the word 'plough' was misspelt." 


"Oh, you did notice that, did you? Come, Watson, you improve all the 
time. Yes, it was bad English but good American. The printer had set 
it up as received. Then the buckboards. That is American also. And 
artesian wells are commoner with them than with us. It was a typical 
American advertisement, but purporting to be from an English firm. 
What do you make of that? 


"I can only suppose that this American lawyer put it in himself. What 
his object was | fail to understand." 


"Well, there are alternative explanations. Anyhow, he wanted to get 
this good old fossil up to Birmingham. That is very clear. | might 

have told him that he was clearly going on a wild-goose chase, but, on 
second thoughts, it seemed better to clear the stage by letting him go. 
To-morrow, Watson--well, to-morrow will speak for itself." 


Holmes was up and out early. When he returned at lunch-time | noticed 
that his face was very grave. 


"This is a more serious matter than | had expected, Watson," said he. 
"It is fair to tell you so, though | know it will only be an additional 
reason to you for running your head into danger. | should know my 
Watson by now. But there is danger, and you should know it." 


"Well, it is not the first we have shared, Holmes. | hope it may not 
be the last. What is the particular danger this time?" 


"We are up against a very hard case. | have identified Mr. John 
Garrideb, Counsellor at Law. He is none other than ‘Killer’ Evans, of 
sinister and murderous reputation." 


"| fear | am none the wiser." 


"Ah, it is not part of your profession to carry about a portable 

Newgate Calendar in your memory. | have been down to see friend 
Lestrade at the Yard. There may be an occasional want of imaginative 
intuition down there, but they lead the world for thoroughness and 
method. | had an idea that we might get on the track of our American 
friend in their records. Sure enough, | found his chubby face smiling 
up at me from the Rogues’ Portrait Gallery. James Winter, alias_ 
Morecroft, alias_ Killer Evans, was the inscription below." Holmes 
drew an envelope from his pocket. "I scribbled down a few points from 
his dossier. Aged forty-four. Native of Chicago. Known to have shot 
three men in the States. Escaped from penitentiary through political 
influence. Came to London in 1893. Shot a man over cards in a night 
club in the Waterloo Road in January, 1895. Man died, but he was shown 
to have been the aggressor in the row. Dead man was identified as 
Rodger Prescott, famous as forger and coiner in Chicago. Killer Evans 
released in 1901. Has been under police supervision since, but so far 
as known has led an honest life. Very dangerous man, usually carries 
arms and is prepared to use them. That is our bird, Watson--a sporting 
bird, as you must admit." 


"But what is his game?" 


"Well, it begins to define itself. | have been to the house-agents. 

Our client, as he told us, has been there five years. It was unlet for 

a year before then. The previous tenant was a gentleman at large named 
Waldron. Waldron's appearance was well remembered at the office. He 
had suddenly vanished and nothing more been heard of him. He was a 
tall, bearded man with very dark features. Now, Prescott, the man whom 
Killer Evans had shot, was, according to Scotland Yard, a tall, dark 

man with a beard. As a working hypothesis, | think we may take it that 
Prescott, the American criminal, used to live in the very room which 

our innocent friend now devotes to his museum. So at last we get a 

link, you see." 


"And the next link?" 
"Well, we must go now and look for that." 
He took a revolver from the drawer and handed it to me. 


"| have my old favourite with me. If our Wild West friend tries to 


live up to his nickname, we must be ready for him. I'll give you an 
hour for a siesta, Watson, and then | think it will be time for our 
Ryder Street adventure." 


It was just four o'clock when we reached the curious apartment of 
Nathan Garrideb. Mrs. Saunders, the caretaker, was about to leave, but 
she had no hesitation in admitting us, for the door shut with a spring 
lock and Holmes promised to see that all was safe before we left. 
Shortly afterwards the outer door closed, her bonnet passed the bow 
window, and we knew that we were alone in the lower floor of the house. 
Holmes made a rapid examination of the premises. There was one 
cupboard in a dark corner which stood out a little from the wall. It 

was behind this that we eventually crouched, while Holmes in a whisper 
outlined his intentions. 


“He wanted to get our amiable friend out of his room--that is very 

clear, and, as the collector never went out, it took some planning to 

do it. The whole of this Garrideb invention was apparently for no 

other end. | must say, Watson, that there is a certain devilish 

ingenuity about it, even if the queer name of the tenant did give him 

an opening which he could hardly have expected. He wove his plot with 
remarkable cunning." 


"But what did he want?" 


"Well, that is what we are here to find out. It has nothing whatever 

to do with our client, so far as | can read the situation. It is 

something connected with the man he murdered--the man who may have been 
his confederate in crime. There is some guilty secret in the room. 

That is how | read it. At first | thought our friend might have 

something in his collection more valuable than he knew--something worth 

the attention of a big criminal. But the fact that Rodger Prescott of 

evil memory inhabited these rooms points to some deeper reason. Well, 
Watson, we can but possess our souls in patience and see what the hour 

may bring." 


That hour was not long in striking. We crouched closer in the shadow 

as we heard the outer door open and shut. Then came the sharp, 
metallic snap of a key, and the American was in the room. He closed 
the door softly behind him, took a sharp glance around him to see that 
all was safe, threw off his overcoat, and walked up to the central 

table with the brisk manner of one who knows exactly what he has to do 
and how to do it. He pushed the table to one side, tore up the square 

of carpet on which it rested, rolled it completely back, and then, 
drawing a jemmy from his inside pocket, he knelt down and worked 
vigorously upon the floor. Presently we heard the sound of sliding 
boards, and an instant later a square had opened in the planks. Killer 
Evans struck a match, lit a stump of candle, and vanished from our view. 


Clearly our moment had come. Holmes touched my wrist as a signal, and 


together we stole across to the open trapdoor. Gently as we moved, 
however, the old floor must have creaked under our feet, for the head 
of our American, peering anxiously round, emerged suddenly from the 
open space. His face turned upon us with a glare of baffled rage, 
which gradually softened into a rather shamefaced grin as he realized 
that two pistols were pointed at his head. 


"Well, well!" said he, coolly, as he scrambled to the surface. "I 

guess you have been one too many for me, Mr. Holmes. Saw through my 
game, | suppose, and played me for a sucker from the first. Well, sir, 

| hand it to you; you have me beat and----" 


In an instant he had whisked out a revolver from his breast and had 

fired two shots. | felt a sudden hot sear as if a red-hot iron had 

been pressed to my thigh. There was a crash as Holmes's pistol came 
down on the man's head. | had a vision of him sprawling upon the floor 
with blood running down his face while Holmes rummaged him for weapons. 
Then my friend's wiry arms were round me and he was leading me to a 
chair. 


"You're not hurt, Watson? For God's sake, say that you are not hurt!" 


It was worth a wound--it was worth many wounds--to know the depth of 
loyalty and love which lay behind that cold mask. The clear, hard eyes 
were dimmed for a moment, and the firm lips were shaking. For the one 
and only time | caught a glimpse of a great heart as well as of a great 
brain. All my years of humble but single-minded service culminated in 
that moment of revelation. 


"It's nothing, Holmes. It's a mere scratch." 
He had ripped up my trousers with his pocket-knife. 


"You are right," he cried, with an immense sigh of relief. "It is 

quite superficial." His face set like flint as he glared at our 

prisoner, who was sitting up with a dazed face. "By the Lord, it is as 
well for you. If you had killed Watson, you would not have got out of 
this room alive. Now, sir, what have you to say for yourself?" 


He had nothing to say for himself. He only lay and scowled. | leaned 

on Holmes's arm, and together we looked down into the small cellar 
which had been disclosed by the secret flap. It was still illuminated 

by the candle which Evans had taken down with him. Our eyes fell upon 
a mass of rusted machinery, great rolls of paper, a litter of bottles, 

and, neatly arranged upon a small table, a number of neat little 
bundles. 


"A printing press--a counterfeiter's outfit," said Holmes. 


"Yes, sir," Said our prisoner, staggering slowly to his feet and then 


sinking into the chair. "The greatest counterfeiter London ever saw. 
That's Prescott's machine, and those bundles on the table are two 
thousand of Prescott's notes worth a hundred each and fit to pass 
anywhere. Help yourselves, gentlemen. Call it a deal and let me beat 
it." 


Holmes laughed. 


"We don't do things like that, Mr. Evans. There is no bolt-hole for 
you in this country. You shot this man Prescott, did you not?" 


"Yes, sir, and got five years for it, though it was he who pulled on 

me. Five years--when | should have had a medal the size of a soup 
plate. No living man could tell a Prescott from a Bank of England, and 
if | hadn't put him out he would have flooded London with them. | was 
the only one in the world who knew where he made them. Can you wonder 
that | wanted to get to the place? And can you wonder that when | 
found this crazy boob of a bug-hunter with the queer name squatting 
right on the top of it, and never quitting his room, | had to do the 

best | could to shift him? Maybe! would have been wiser if | had put 
him away. It would have been easy enough, but I'm a soft-hearted guy 
that can't begin shooting unless the other man has a gun also. But 
say, Mr. Holmes, what have | done wrong, anyhow? I've not used this 
plant. I've not hurt this old stiff. Where do you get me?" 


"Only attempted murder, so far as | can see," said Holmes. "But that's 
not our job. They take that at the next stage. What we wanted at 
present was just your sweet self. Please give the Yard a call, Watson. 
It won't be entirely unexpected." 


So those were the facts about Killer Evans and his remarkable invention 
of the three Garridebs. We heard later that our poor old friend never 
got over the shock of his dissipated dreams. When his castle in the 

air fell down, it buried him beneath the ruins. He was last heard of 

at a nursing-home in Brixton. It was a glad day at the Yard when the 
Prescott outfit was discovered, for, though they knew that it existed, 
they had never been able, after the death of the man, to find out where 
it was. Evans had indeed done great service and caused several worthy 
C.I.D. men to sleep the sounder, for the counterfeiter stands ina 

class by himself as a public danger. They would willingly have 
subscribed to that soup-plate medal of which the criminal had spoken, 
but an unappreciative Bench took a less favourable view, and the Killer 
returned to those shades from which he had just emerged. 


THE MILL ON THE RIVER 
By KONRAD BERCOVICI 


It was an old mill, Dimitru’s mill on the Bistritza river. 

It had been run by the family of Dimitru long before any 
other mills had ever been put up on either side of the river, 
all through the Moldava country. The dykes and the 

water wheels were of old oak, cut from trees in the forest 
when the country paid yearly tribute to Turkey and was 
ruled by the Fanariots of Stamboul. 


Within the mill were fifty pairs of millstones which, 
grinding wheat and corn, had themselves been ground so 
thin that they had no weight to mill any more the hard 
grain growing in that part of Rumania. These old mill- 
stones were the pride of the family, for not another mill in 
the country could show so many. 


When anybody said anything about Dimitru’s mill or 

the manner in which he milled, the tall, black-bearded, 
wide-chested, brown-eyed miller would stretch to his full 
height, and pounding the left side of his chest with his 
right hand, he would cry 


"Look at these stones! Fifty pair of stones have 
ground flour in this mill. | myself have used five pair. 
This is the sixth one on the shaft." 


Those millstones were like arms of the escutcheon of 
a nobleman, which no man was allowed to impugn. 


At the inn Dimitru was looked upon with respect by the 
peasants. He was one of the oldest inhabitants of the 
village. Indeed, the village itself, clustered as it was about 
the mill, was known as Dimitru’s Mill Village. For not 

only did they mill flour there, but they cut logs that were 
let down from the heights of the Carpathians early every 
spring, and they pressed oil out of pumpkin seeds, and 
carded wool, and even worked things out at a lathe which 
Dimitru himself had installed there; at first merely to 
satisfy a whim he had had after he had first seen a lathe 
work in another village, and then, as he grew more pro- 
ficient, to make furniture for most of the people in the 
village. Back of the mill there was a shop in which carts 
and wheels were made, and chairs and tables; and even 
small husking machines, patterned after one that had been 
bought in Austria. The water wheel provided the power 
for all the work. 


The inn, the church, the school, the mayor’s office, the 
situation of every building was reckoned by its distance 
from the mill. During the winter, when there was only 

little work to do, the elders of the village would assemble 
in the mill, and watching the still in which the mash of 
plums and pears, grown in the neighborhood, was distilled 
into spirits, watching the drops fall into the receptacle that 
sat under the long copper worm, they would tell the tales 
they had heard from their mothers and grandmothers, who 
in turn had heard them from their parents and grand- 
parents -- stories of visitations of wolves; tales of sorceries, 
of witches which had risen up riding in the air on broom- 
sticks, and of horses that could run so fast they disap- 
peared from sight in less time than it takes to blink an 

eye. They recalled the different battles -- battles with 

the Turks, battles with the Russians, battles with the 
Hungarians; births of five-legged calves and two-headed 
chickens, and the reappearances of deceased men whose 
ghosts were forever roaming about this, that, and the 
other place. 


Dimitru repeated an old tale of his own family, of how 

the stones of his mill had stopped once by themselves while 
some corn was being ground. From behind the stones 
groaned a voice which was recognized as being the voice 

of Vasili, Vasili Yoan Stefans, who had died only a few 
months before. 


“Nill not this corn," the voice had called. ‘‘It has 
been stolen from my granary by Panait, the Greek. 
Give it back to my wife lest my children starve, this 
winter." 


The millstones refused to budge or turn until every grain 
of flour which had already been ground was swept out 
clean and returned to the bag from which the corn had 
been taken. And even then the stones would not move, 
although the water wheel turned and everything else was 
in motion. ‘The wool was being carded, the logs were 
being sawn; only the millstones refused to turn. Not until 
the widow had been called and the corn belonging to her 
had been returned, and not until Panait had confessed to 
stealing the grain, had the stones turned again. 


And there were many tales, similar to that one, centered 
about the mill. For the mill had also refused to grind 

grain when the Russians had invaded the country a 
century ago, and had refused to grind when the Turks had 
come. It was the mill on the Bistritza, which ground 

wheat and corn, and pressed oil and sawed logs and turned 


the lathe only for those belonging to the land. And 
Dimitru was the owner of that mill. 


Dimitru had a son, and a daughter whom he had married 
off when very young. ‘The son, like all the sons back in 
the family, was preparing himself to take over the mill of 
his father when the time should come. For even if he 

were to take a wife while his father was yet alive, there was 
enough room for him and his wife in the house. And even 
if he were to raise a family, there was enough room and 
enough field for him to pasture his dowry of cows and 
sheep, and to raise enough fodder for them. He had in- 
deed already taken off a good deal of the burden of his 
father, for while the old man busied himself with his cart 
shop, preferring the lathe to the mill, George was in com- 
plete charge of the stones. And he was as good a miller as 
his father. 


But although he joked and played around with most ot 
the young girls who came to the mill, although he danced 
with all of them at the inn, teasing, singing, joking with 
them, there was not one who could say that he was giving 
her preference over the others. Tall, dark, with big brown 
eyes, the lashes of which were always covered with a thin 
white powder, the dark, tufty brows looking like those of 
an old man because of a fine flour powder always on them, 
he was a good dancer, and his voice rose above the voices 
of the others when any singing was being done at the inn. 
At the wrestling matches on Sunday there were few 
voungsters who dared to match him. And he was gay and 
always happy. And it was known that although he was 
allowed to take one tenth of the flour he milled, in pay- 
ment for milling it, from everybody, he took only half that 
amount, and sometimes not even that, from the poor and 
the widows of the country. Indeed, many a widow had 
brought half a bag of corn and returned home with a full 
bag of corn flour, George yelling at the top of his voice, 
when the widow claimed there had been some mistake, 
that he was an honest miller. 


"You have brought one bag of corn and not two, widow 
of Jorga," he would silence the protesting woman, not 
giving her any chance or time to explain herself. 


"You have brought one bag, and | Know you have 
brought only one bag! Am la miller, ora thief, or what!" 
he would shout, and show great anger, as he would push 
her out of the mill. 


One winter night, while the wind was howling, and the 


water wheel, raised from the frozen river, was squeaking 
and groaning, and the storm was beating savagely against 
the windows and doors of the mill, one of the villagers 
sitting about the walled-in.stove, in the ashes of which the 
potatoes were being baked, asked 


"George, whom are you going to marry?" 


Dimitru gave his son no time to answer. "He wilt 
marry the one who will bring him a good enough dowry," 
he answered, instead of his son. 


One by one they passed in review all the marriageable 
daughters of the village. They knew all of them. And 
when Dimitru had shaken his head to the last one, the 
staroste, trembling and with shaking fists, thundered into 
the face of the man 


"Ils it, then, the death of one of the married men that 
you are waiting for, to marry your son?" 


George had been making fun of all that was said. He 
had taken it all as a joke. But to the thundering voice 
of the staroste he replied 


'“T wish every one long life in this village, and in every 
other one. When | am ready to marry, | shall make my 
own choice." 


"Indeed, my son wants to get married to some pauper. 

| have given six pair of oxen as dowry to my daugNter, six 
pair of oxen and one hundred gold pieces. But he may 
want to marry some pauper!" 


““A time will come," George answered. "My time will 
come. But it shall be of my own choice, not of anybody 
else’s." 


"Well said," spoke the gray-bearded staroste. 

Old Dimitru remained silent. 

Then they all sat down to sample the new prune juice 

that was dripping from the copper worm. It was better 
that such discussion end in joy, so they sang their saddest 
songs. 


Finally George remarked, on looking toward the idle 
stones, "It is a pity they should be idle so long." 


George was never happy but when the stones turned 
around. 


"This isa water milly’ his father answered. ‘When the 
Bistritza freezes, the mill freezes." 


"| know, father." He was a miller and lived only when 
the mill lived. ‘‘Butit is a pity that the stones should not 
be turning when the Bistritza freezes." 


"If it were a windmill, you would be saying half the time 
the same thing," another man of the group mused. 


"| f it were a horse mill, the mill would not be turning at 
night,’ another man said in jest. 


Whereupon one of the men, who had served in the army, 
and had been far away in a large city, began to speak about 
a large, steam-power mill which he had scen on his travels. 
A steam mill. One prepared logs to fire the engine during 
the summer, and then in winter one had the mill go whether 
the river was frozen or not. 


George mused impatiently, ‘‘What a pity the Bistritza 
freezes!" 


During the first month of the winter, after the river had 
frozen, he had had some work to do. He had sharpened 
every tooth and smoothed out the grain of the stones, 

until the teeth were as sharp as steel edges. He had 
cleaned and adjusted and readjusted everything. He had 
made it all ready to go, and now he was anxious to hear the 
whirl and turn of the mill, grinding and crunching all that 
was shoved into it. 


"What a pity the Bistritza freezes!" 


His father looked at him and then replied ‘‘It is a thing 
lam going to put into my will, that this is a water mill and 
it shallremain so. This mill has ground fifty pair of stones." 


George was tired of always hearing the same thing. He 
left the company to go to his own room above the shaft. 


Soon after, the peasants tightened their wolf-fur coats 
about them and returned to their homes, after wishing one 
another good luck. It was snowing and storming. Wolves 
were prowling on the road. 


Dimitru still pottered about in the cart shop, working on 


a new corn -husking machine he was trying to perfect; then, 
tired, he, too, went to his room, where he lay wondering 
what was to become of the mill after he was no longer there. 
Was it to be desecrated? Was it to be forever forgotten 

as the water mill en the Bistritza? Was all the pride of 
generations to be sacrificed to that new thing of which the 
returned soldier had spoken? Outside the wind was how]l- 
ing, the lugubrious plaint of the hungry wolves was coming 
nearer and nearer, the wheel was creaking on its axle, 
straining the ropes that held it to the thick iron staples 
embedded in the stone of the walls. Whom was that son of 
his to marry if he wanted to marry of his own choice? It 

had not been so with him. His father had chosen him 

a bride, decided on the dowry, and married him off. Yet 

he had been happy! George should do as he bad done. 

He was the father, the master.... With these thoughts 

the old man fell asleep. 


Early that spring, after the river had broken, and the 

logs began to descend to the mill, and the wheel had begun 
again to turn, George, very busy and very happy, forgot 

all about the frozen months. 


At the inn Dan, Petru’s son, whose farm was across the 
river and who was reputed to.be very wealthy, came to 
meet Dimitru, the miller, to talk over matters of mat- 
rimony between his daughter Veta and George. After the 
bottle of wine was between them, Dan opened the con- 
versation. 


"There is no other man would offer the dowry | offer. 
What say you?" 


"| say that my son George must receive as much as | 
have given my daughter as dowry. Six pair of great 
oxen, one hundred gold pieces, and all the other things." 


Dan, red-haired and easily excitable, rose from his chair. 
"Is my Veta a cripple?" 


Dimitru answered calmly "She is not... but George 
is a better man than the one who married my daughter." 


They both sat down again. It was not fitting they 
should be heard quarreling Ly the others. 


“Am |a miller to be able to give such dowry?" Dan 
remonstrated. ‘Then as an afterthought he added, "One 
should be able to accumulate wealth by building a mill the 
other side of the river so people won't have to lose time 


rowing back and forth." 


"The mill is on this side,’" Dimitru answered. ‘It is on 
this side." 


"Since millers ask such dowry, it may come to pass that 
there will be a mill on the other side also." 


Upon that the two men left the inn. 


On reaching the mill Dimitru asked his son, ‘‘What say 
you about Veta, Dan’s daughter?" 


George was busy cleaning the flour funncls. He was as 
if snow-clad. He wiped his face with his sleeve and 
answered "It is long since | have seen her. They have 
their own inn on the other side. | remember her well, 
however, beautiful and strong." 


"You will marry her," Dimitru announced briefly. 
"Who says | will?" yelled George. He was furious. 


"I say so. | have talked to her father about dowry and 
a"4 


"Marry her, then, yourself. T shall do my own choosing 
when | am ready." 
"You will do what | say, George." 


"In the mill, because the mill is yours." 


"And do you know what will happen if you don’t marry 
Veta? Dan will put up a mill on the other side and starve 
our stones. Do you understand?" 


George paled. But the next instant he stopped the 

whirr of the mill to be better heard and said to his father 
‘“"Even though she be the fairest on earth, | say ‘no 

| am not a horse or an ox to be marketed that way. Let 


him build ten mills." 


Upon that he returned to his work, while the old man 
muttered, ‘‘ You will do as | say," and went to his shop. 


A few days later bricks were being brought in big carts 
and deposited on the other side of the river. Bricks and 
beams and lumber, and eppsles came to dig the foundation 


of a large building. 


Dimitru’s heart stopped beating when he saw that Dan 
really intended to build a mill. He sent word he wanted to 
speak to him, but Veta’s father refused to come. ‘The old 
miller could not sleep nights, nor could he work at his lathe. 
The noise of the work across the river maddened him. 
Another mill was rising. Another mill, and his son seemed 
not to care. He asked George to go to the dance across 
the river and get better acquainted with Veta....The 

mill had to be stopped. George refused. He would not 

be traded away. He would take a wife of his own choice, 
mill or no mill. Veta was out of the question. 


When the foundation had risen above a man’s height 
from the ground, Dimitru, compelling his son to come 
along, rowed across the Bistritza to have a talk with Dan. 
He found the man busily engaged in giving orders, flushed 
by the activity about him. 


"What is it you are doing, Dan, Petru’s son?" Dimitru 
asked, as if he did not know. 


‘As you see, my neighbor across the water -- putting up 
a mill for the people on this side of the river, so that they 
shall not have to row across to your mill." 


"But a good half of my milling comes from your side of 
the river," Dimitru answered. 


"That is just why | am putting up the mill," Dan replied 
sarcastically. 


"But this is impossible! My mill has been there for 
over a hundred years," remonstrated Dimitru. ‘Are 
you going to starve the stones?" 


"To each one his own way of doing," replied the would- 
be miller. ‘But young men demand such dowries, nowa- 
days, they can only be made by milling and not by farm- 
ing." 


"But we have been millers for hundreds of years," 
Dimitru insisted. 


““T hope my grandchildren will be able to say the same 
thing about this mill," Dan retorted. ‘‘Perhaps things 

will change, and people will begin to row from your side of 
the river to this mill, for | shall mill cheaper than you do." 


"So that is what you want to do," cried Dimitru. 
Starve me out!" 


"You see,’ Dan retorted, "I have only daughters in 
my house. And the young men about this place want 
big dowries, which only millers can give to their daughters." 


While the two men were speaking, Veta, Dan’s daughter, 
\came riding upon a small horse. George raised his fur 
cap as he saw her, and approached to help her from the 
saddle. Instantly the two older men looked at each other 
with a look of understanding. Perhaps the problem was 
nearer a solution than they had just thought. The con- 
versation between them lost its acridity, as they saw the 
two youngsters together, Dimitru saying 


"It is not a mill that | should like for my son as dowry. 
He already has one." 


To which Dan answered, ‘"‘I have not offered the mill as 
dowry, have |?" 


They tried conversation on other subjects, but it always 
reverted to what one had to offer as dowry, and what the 
other one would be willing to accept for his son. In the 
midst of that, Dimitru, having remarked a too great in- 
terest in his son for the girl, abruptly decided to leave for 
the other shore. 


"Go on and work your mill, son. ‘This is no time to 
idle. Come." 


‘Come dance at our inn," George urged Veta, as he 
jumped into the boat. 


"There is a big dance at our inn to-morrow, Sunday," 
the girl answered. 


Then the oars splashed in the water, and the boat was 
rowed across with vigorous strokes by father and son. 


Late that night, as the two men were anchoring the 
water wheel over Sunday, the father said to his son 


"| shall ask as dowry that he stop working on his 
mill." 


Instantly George rose to his full height and looked his 
father straight in the eye. 


"You might have asked me," George remonstrated, 
“for | happen not to wish to marry Veta." 


"You do not?" Dimitru asked furiously. "But | do 

want you to marry her, and marry her you will. | shall 

not live to see the stones of my mill idle when they should 
be milling -- live to see how the corn is rowed across the 
river to be milled in the other mill, led by ungodly German 
wheels turning of themsclves. For it is a steam mill he is 
putting up." 


''This is certain,’ George answered, "you can not make 
me marry her." 


Then he left his father and went to his room. He was 
furious. Because his father had spoken so compellingly, 
Veta, of whom he had thought rather agreeably, had lost 
her favor in his eyes. He was going to marry whom he 
pleased, and not because of fifty pair of dead stones that 
lay around there, requesting him to do otherwise. 


The following day, Sunday, he went to the inn on his 
side of the river, in his best clothes, looking around for 
any likely girl whom he had not previously remarked, so 
that he could make love to her, knowing full well that his 
father was watching his every movement. In the midst 
of the dance Veta arrived. She was fairer than most of 
them, and she had put on her best garb. Upon her bare, 
full neck she wore her gold necklace, her white silk shawl 
hung down from the comb in her hair, and her high, well- 
modeled boots, that reached to her knees, were decorated 
with veins of red and green leather. 


The old man smiled to himsclf when he saw her, sure 
that George could not resist her; she was so ramet! He 
was also certain that she had come to dance with his son, 
sent probably by Dan, her father, who already regretted 
what he had done. Ah! He was not going to let Dan off 

so easily if he saw Veta loving his son. 


But the girl seemed to pay no attention to George after 

a perfunctory greeting. At the dance she locked her arm 
into the arm of the son of the blacksmith and danced with 
him in the second, and third, and fourth dances, avoiding 
dancing with George. It enraged the old man. Seating 
himscli near his son, who was resting between dances, he 
said, 


"That shrew is trying to play with you." 


"Nobody can play with me,’" George answered. 


"She thinks that if she can make you love her, her 
father will get off with less dowry than he should pay." 


"Who says | want her?" George answered. 


At the end of the fourth dance Veta beckoned to George 
tc come outside; she wanted to talk to him. He followed 
her out quietly. 


Once outside, the girl told him rapidly "My father 
wants to compel me to marry you. | don’t want to." 


""And mine wants to compel me to marry you, and | 
don’t want to," George answered. 


"Then it is understood," Veta replied, after looking 

the boy straight in the face. ‘‘Are we cattle to be married 
against our will? Wedo not want it. | always knew you 

to be a man, George." 


‘“"No, we do not want it." And they shook hands on 
that. 


They reéntered the inn as unobtrusively as they had 
gone out. George watched her walk ahead of him and 
thought 


"What a spirited girl! And that fool of a father thinks 
he can compel her to marry anybody she does not want 
tol" 


Veta and George danced together the last dance before 
parting. But it was the blacksmith’s son who rowed her 
back across the river. George returned to his mill, whis- 
tling loudly, happy with a happiness he did not understand. 


The following day the miller received a visit from Dan. 
The bricklayers had meanwhile been stopped on the work. 
The two men sat down in a corner of the mill and began 
talking together in a roundabout way. ‘The question was, 
however, soon driven to the point. Dan was alrcady 
regretting that he had involved himsclf so deeply. Now he 
had to buy the machinery. The price was enormous. He 
was already losing confidence in the quality of the mill. 

He had also begun to doubt whether the people on this side 
of the shore would be willing to bring him their wheat and 
corn to be milled, and thus forsake the old mill of which 
they were so proud. He even doubted now whether the 


people on his side of the shore would all give him their 
trade! 


"| let things stand justastheyare. Thatis loss enough. 
That is Veta’s dowry." 


"Should | pay for your folly?"? Dimitru demanded. 


"Not at all,’ Dan answered. ‘‘The dowry is the 
existence of your mill." 


"That is no dowry," Dimitru answered, reassured now 
because the man had come to him. 


"Maybe it is a larger one than you think," Dan replied 
hotly. ‘‘I have spent a fortune already, but if you want, 
| shall see the thing to the end." 


"Do what you please," Dimitru answered. 


Dan rowed himself home, where he called his bricklayers 
and started immediately building the mull. 


The old miller watched his son out of the corner of his 
eye. Then he approached and told him. 


““‘He says he would stop work on the mill and that would 
be your dowry." 


"As far as | am concerned, he may complete six mills," 
George answered. 


"Do you mean to tell me that you -- live to see with 
your own eyes the ruin of this one?" his father asked, and 
clenched his fists. 


"Am | to be the father of children by a mother | have 
not loved?’" George answered. 


"It is saving the mill!" the father yelled at the top of 

his voice. ‘‘My mill! The mill of my fathers! The mill 

of my grandfathers! The mill of my forefathers! It is the 
mill on the Bistritza! Do you understand?" 


"It is nothing but bricks and stones,’’ George answered 
quictly, "and | am of flesh and blood." 


There was no further talk between the twomen. They 
walked about their work mutely the whole week. 


On Saturday the old miller rowed across to talk matters 
over with Dan. He was certain that he could overcome 

his son’s objections if he but drove a favorable bargain with 
the father of the girl. Of course, it would have been sich 

a tremendous help if George had exerted himself and made 
the girllove him. Still, he had no doubt he would succeed. 
Dan was happy to see the miller’s boat. ‘The mill was 
costing a good deal more to complete than he had at first 
planned. It had swallowed up a good deal more than he 
had intended to give as Veta’s dowry. Yet he maintained 

a defiant attitude and was urging the men to work faster 
and faster, raising his voice, knowing well that the other 
man would hear every word. 


"Move faster! Move faster! This mill is going to 
turn when the summer is over! Move faster! Move 
faster!" he urged the gypsy bricklayers working under him. 


Conversation started again between the two men, and 
this time, Dan, who felt that he was in the stronger posi- 
tion, waited until the other made an offer. 


Finally Dimitru said ‘"‘You stop working on this mill. 

You give George the four stones you have here, which we 
can use in our mill, and you give my son four pair of oxen 
and five thousand leis as dowry." 


"This mill is going to be completed," Dan answered, 
turning his back to talk to the bricklayers. 


‘“Put on some speed, men! Move! Move!" 


After a while he turned about and said ‘‘Five thousand 
leis! | have spent five thousand leis this last week 
building here!" 


"Do you think that | will accept four pair of oxen for 
my son, for that is all that it will be, four pair of oxen? 
Must | pay for your folly?" 


"The mill will be completed." 


There was a long discussion between the two men. 
Ultimately the five thousand leis were halved, on condition 
that nobody should know anything about it, while the 

four pair of oxen were admitted. 


Dimitru had no sooner taken his departure than Dan 
dismissed the workingmen again. He went into the house 
to talk to his daughter. He first told the news to his wife, 


who had been set against the building of the mill from the 
very first. For wholly apart from the fact that it was risk- 
ing quite a deal of money, she was loath to see a quarrel 
spring up between her family and that of the miller across 
the river. 


But she received the news without great enthusiasm. 

Veta had been crying the whole day in her room. She 
refused to be treated as if she were cattle. Why should her 
father barter her away against her will? Because he had 
entangled himself in the building of a mill of which he had 
no use, and which he did not want to complete? 


Dan received no answer when he called for her at the 

door of her room. But he heard a splash in the river near 

by and saw her rowing across furiously to the other side of 
the Bistritza. She came to the door of Dimitru’s mill. 

Her father watched her from his door. She remained out- 
side for a few minutes, until George came out. Then she 
took hold of his hand and dragged him away somewhere be- 
hind the mill, to talk to him. 


‘They can not sell us as if we were cattle," Veta began 
Spiritedly. 


"No, they can not," George answered. ‘‘Those two 
old people have no consideration for our feelings. | may 
be loving elsewhere, so may you." 


"Il?" Veta interrupted. ‘Well, maybe." 


"The old man was just telling me," George informed her, 
"that he had settled everything. He has agreed upon the 
dowry with your father. | have to do as he says, or he 

will take me off his will and throw me out of the house." 


"And what will you do?" Veta asked compassion- 
ately. 


"He may cut me out of a hundred wills and a thousand 
mills,’ George cried out passionately. 


She gripped both his hands in hers, and they looked into 
one another’s eyes admiringly. They admired each other’s 
pluck and willingness to suffer for a principle, 


When Veta returned to her home she found her father 
indifferent. It enraged her. He did not care what she 
thought. He should see. 


He did not tell her anything, sure as he was that the 
bargain was as good as closed. But when Dimitru did not 
show up that night, bringing his son to celebrate, as they 
had agreed, Dan was furious. The table was set. The 
nearest of the family had been called. They were shamed. 


“Those two millers on the other side think they have 

me by the throat," he railed, "because that fool girl rowed 
across! It is because of you, Veta. They think because 
you have gone to talk to him that he can obtain any 
dowry he wants from me. Not apenny more will he have! 
Not a penny!" he thundered. ‘‘And Monday we start 
building on the mill again!" 


They had been shamed. Even Veta felt the insult.... 

She did not know how it could have been otherwise. Late 
that night she heard loud voices coming across the waters 
from the old mill. Father and son were quarreling. 


Early Monday morning the gypsies were called together 
again, and the bricks were laid furiously and in haste, one 
on top of the other. It hurt George to think that the girl 
was sulfering so. He was thinking of the bitter words her 
father was tclling her. He should not! ‘That fool of a 

Dan might even beat her! If he, George, ever found that 
OUL... 


But she was not to be bartered away. And how proud 
she was that George was willing to be stricken from his 
father’s will, perbaps driven from his home, because of 
a principle! ; 


Watched closely, the following Sunday she could not 

row across to the other inn. She would have liked so 

much to talk to him! She went to dance at her own inn, 
and as the youngsters danced with her, she looked at them 
closely and measured every one. Would Stephan, the 
wheelwright’s son, who danced with her now, have shown 
as much spirit as George did? She was certain he would 
not. And would Jorga have refused what his father bade 
him do? She doubted it. And even the son of the priest, 

of the popa, who was the school-teacher of the village, 
would not have dared to do otherwise than his father com- 
manded. She wished George was there, so that she could 
tell him how much she admired him. 


At the inn on the other side of the river George waited 
impatiently. The girls about him did not measure up to 
Veta. All their fathers would have had to do was to come 
together, agree on the dowry, and the girls would have 


nothing to say, like cattle; even if their hearts were already 
pledged elsewhere. Not so, Veta. He waited for her to 
come. When she did not appear, he began to think she 
was being mistreated by her father. Dan was an ex- 
citable, red-haired man. Undoubtedly she was being 
persecuted, perhaps punished by her parents. She would 
be present otherwise. 


The first floor of the other mill was almost ready. It 

was nothing but bricks and stones, like his mill, bricks and 
stones for which the older people were willing to barter 
away the happiness of the younger ones. 


When the inn was closed and Veta had not appeared, he 
rowed across the Bistritza and stole up stealthily beneath 
her window. The house was in darkness. Only from one 
little window, below, shimmercd the flat light of the little 
oil candle under the ikon in Dan’s room. 


George called softly under Veta’s room and waited. 

A light showed a second afterward behind the window. 

Then a head stuck out. He greeted her without saying 

a word. She answered, and he beckoned her out. He 

waited a long time, for she had to take many precautions 
not to awaken anybody in the house, before she came down 
in her bare feet and with only a rug thrown about her 
shoulders. 


They went hurriedly behind a clump of trees. George 
looked into her eyes and found them red. 


"You have been crying, Veta," he told her, 
She did not answer. 
"Have you been at the dance?" he asked her. 


"| went," she answered, ‘"‘but there was not much joy 
in ‘reais, Have you been at the dance?" 


"| was in the inn, but hardly danced at all -- hardly 
danced, thinking of what you might be doing." 


"Oh, | could not come across, George," she said. ‘You 
understand, | could not." 


"| | understand. That savage father of yours! If he 
dared lay his hands on you..." 


"That he won’t do. But that they should want to 


trade us like cattle,’ Veta began again, trembling with 
fury. 
“They have found their match," George answered. 


Suddenly several torches were lit in Veta’s room. 
Scared, the girl pointed them out to the young man. 


"God! They will find out lam not inmy room! If he 
finds me here, he will kill you." 


Then the voice of Dan was heard as he called at the top 
of his voice, ‘‘ Veta! Veta! Veta!" 


She flattened herself against the young man, who 
encircled her with his arms. 


"Do not fear. He shall not touch you." 


Dan and his wife were now looking everywhere, calling 
"Veta! Veta! Veta! Veta!" 


The old man had his gun in his hands. He was cursing 
and swearing as he searched., 


"He will kill you if he sees you," Veta said to George. 


"Lt is of you | am thinking," he whispered softly in her 
ears. 


The boat in which he had come was hidden in a cove only 

a few hundred feet away from them. ‘The other people of 
the house were by now up and making a considerable noise. 
Peonle from near-by houses came out to see what it was 
about. Ata sign from George, Veta began to crawl after 

him, under the bushes, holding on to one of his hands, until 
they reached the boat. With one powerful stroke George 
shoved the little craft to the middle of the river where it 

was taken and carried down-stream toward his own mill. 


The next moment a loud report from Dan’s gun echoed 
through the hills. People were yelling. Women were 
crying. The dogs howled. But in a few more strokes the 
boat reached the other shore and George, protecting Veta 
by remaining behind her, jumped over the wall. He al- 
most carried her to the door of the mill. 


The mill was closed. He beat upon the door with his 
fists. 


After what seemed an age his father’s head stuck out of 


an upper window and asked, "‘ Who is there?" 
"Tt is |, George," the son answered. ‘“‘Open." 


"You are no son of mine," the old man answered. He 
had evidently been drinking heavily. ‘‘ You are no son of 
mine, and this door is closed to you!" 


People gathered about them. The noise was terrific. 


"Open the door!" George yelled at the top of his voice. 
"Open the door, for | have brought a bride with me!" 


And he turned Veta so that she should be seen by his 
father. ; 


"Bride indeed! And is that the way your bride is 

attired when you bring her home? And what is the mean- 
ing of the hurrying lights, and the gunshots across the river, 
and all the people?" 


"Open the door! Her father is seeking Veta to kill her!" 


"| le will never pay a dowry now," moaned the old miller 
as he opened the door 


They had hardly gone in when Dan, too, entered the 
door that had been left open. He was still holding 

his gun by the barrel, and put out his hand toward his 
daughter. The villagers burst in in their night-clothes. 


"Call the priest!"? George yelled as he held the old 
man away at arm’s length. ‘This is my wedding night!" 


There still stands an unfinished miil on the other side of 
the Bistritza. The four millstones have long since been 
thrown into the discard, worn too light to mill the heavy, 
hard grain of the district. The unfinished mill is known 
throughout the whole neighborhood as ‘‘The Miller’s 
Dowry." 


KONRAD BERCOVICI 


As this story has doubtless convinced the reader, Konrad Ber- 
covici knows Rumania intimately and writes of it witha native 
understanding. He was born in Dobrudia, Rumania, June 
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THE MAN WHO KEPT HIS FORM 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 

SHORT STORIES OF TO-DAY (1928) 
collected by galdraken for IA 


In these days every landmark is like Alice’s flamingo- 
croquet-mallet -- when you refer to it, the creature curls 
up into an interrogation mark and looks into your face; 
and every cornerstone resembles her hedgehog-croquet- 
ball, which, just before you can use it, gets up and walks 
away. The old flavors of life are out of fashion, the old 
scents considered stale; ‘‘gentleman" is a word to sneer 
at, and "form" a sign of idiacy. 


And yet there are families in the British Isles in which 

gentility has persisted for hundreds of years, and though 
you may think me old-fashioned and romantic, | am con- 
vinced that such gentlefolk often have a certain quality, 


a kind of inner pluck bred in them, which is not to be 
despised at all. 


This is why I tell you my recollections of Miles Ruding. 


My first sight of him --if a new boy may look at a 

monitor -- was on my rather wretched second day ata 
Public School. The three other pups who occupied an 

attic with me had gone out, and | was ruefully considering 
whether | had a right to any wall-space on which to hang 
two small oleographs depicting very scarlet horsemen on 
very bay horses, jumping very brown hedges, which my 
mother had bought me, thinking they might be suitable to 
the manly taste for which Public Schools are celebrated. 

| had taken them out of my playbox, together with the 
photographs of my parents and eldest sister, and spread 
them all on the window-seat. | was gazing at the little 
show lugubriously when the door was opened by a boy 

in “‘tails." 


1 From Captures; copyright, 1923, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. By per- 
mission of the publishers. 


"Hallo!" he said. "You new?" 
"Yes," | answered in a mouselike voice. 


"I’m Ruding. Head of the House. You get an allow- 

ance of two bob weekly when it’s not stopped. You'll see 
the fagging lists on the board. You don’t get any fagging 
the first fortnight. What’s your name?" 


"Bartiet." 


"Oh! Ah!" he examined a piece of paper in his hand. 
"You're one of mine. How are you getting on?" 


"Pretty well." 


"That’s all right." He seemed about to withdraw, so 
| asked him hastily ‘Please, am | allowed to hang these 
pictures?" 


"Rather -- any pictures you like. Let’s look at them!" 

He came forward. When his eyes fell on the array, he said 
abruptly ‘Oh! Sorry!" and, taking up the oleos, he turned 
his back on the photographs. A new boy is something of a 
psychologist out of sheer fright, and when he said "Sorry!" 
because his eyes had fallen on the effigies of my people, | 


felt somehow that he couldn’t bea beast. ‘You got these 
at Tompkins’," he said. ‘‘l had the same my first term. 
Not bad. | should put ’em up here." 


While he was holding them to the wall | took a "squint" 

at him. He seemed to me of a fabulous height -- about 

five feet ten, | suppose; thin, and bolt upright. He hada 
stick-up collar -- ‘‘barmaids" had not yet come in -- but 

not a very high one, and his neck was rather long. His 

hair was peculiar, dark and crisp, with a reddish tinge; and 
his dark-gray eyes were small and deep in, his cheekbones 
rather high, his cheeks thin and touched with freckles. 

His nose, chin, and cheekbones all seemed a little large for 
his face as yet. If | may put it so, there was a sort of un- 
finished finish about him. But he looked straight, and 

had a nice smile. 


"Well, young Bartlet," he said, handing me back the 
pictures, ‘buck up, and you'll be all right." 


| put away my photographs, and hung the oleos. 
Ruding! The name was familiar. Among the marriages 
in my family pedigree, such as "‘-- daughter of Fitzher- 
bert," ‘daughter of Tastborough," occurred the entry 
"daughter of Ruding" -- some time before the Civil War. 
Daughter of Ruding! This demigod might be a far-off 
kinsman. But | felt | should never dare to tell him of the 
coincidence. 


Miles Ruding was not brilliant, but pretty good at 
everything. He was not well dressed -- you did not think 
of dress in connection with him either one way or the 
other. He was not exactly popular -- being reserved, far 
from showy, and not rich -- but he had no “‘side,”’ and 
never either patronized or abused his juniors. He was 

not indulgent to himself or others, but he was very Just; 
and, unlike many monitors, seemed to take no pleasure in 
“whopping.’" He never fell off in "trials" at the end ofa 
term, and was always playing as hard at the finish of a 
match as at the start. One would have said he had an 
exacting conscience, but he was certainly the last person 
to mention such a thing. He never showed his feelings, 
yet he never seemed trying to hide them, as | used always 
to be. He was greatly respected without seeming to care; 
an independent, self-dependent bird, who would have cut 
a greater dash if he hadn’t been so, as it were, uncreative. 
In all those two years | only had one at all intimate talk 
with him, which, after all, was perhaps above the average 
number, considering the difference in our ages. In my 
fifth term and Ruding’s last but one, there had been some 


disciplinary rumpus in the house, which had hurt the 
dignity of the captain of the football "‘torpid" eleven -- 

a big Irish boy who played back and was the mainstay of 
the side. It happened on the eve of our first house match, 
and the sensation may be imagined when this important 
person refused to play; physically and spiritually sore, he 
declared for the part of Achilles and withdrew to his tent 
The house rocked with pro and con. My sympathies, in 
common with nearly all below the second fifth, lay with 
Donelly against the sixth form. His defection had left me 
captain of the side, so that the question whether we could 
play at all depended on me. If | declared a sympathetic 
strike, the rest would follow. That evening, after long 
hours of ‘‘fronde" with other rebellious spirits, | was alone 
and still in two minds, when Ruding came into my room. 
He leaned against the door, and said ‘"‘Well, Bartlet, 
you're not going to rat?" 


"| -- | don’t think Donelly ought to have been -- been 
whopped," | stammered. 


"'That’s as may be," he said, "‘but the house comes first. 
You know that.". 


Torn between the loyalties, | was silent. 


"Look here, young Bartlet," he said suddenly, “‘it’ll 
be a disgrace to us all, and it hangs on you." 


‘All right," | said sulkily, ‘‘T’ll play." 
"Good chap!" 


"But | don’t think Donelly ought to have been 
whopped," | repeated inanely; ‘‘ he’s -- he’s too big." 


Ruding approached till he looked right down on me in 
my old "‘froust," as we called armchairs. ‘‘One of these 
days," he said slowly, "‘you’ll be head of the house your- 
self. You'll have to keep up the prestige of the sixth form. 
If you let great louts like Donelly cheek little weak six- 
formers with impunity " (| remember how impressed | was 
by the word), "you'll let the whole show down. My old 
governor runs a district in Bengal, about as big as Wales, 
entirely on prestige. He’s often talked to me about it. 

| hate whopping anybody, but I’d much rather whop a 
lout like Donelly than | would a little new chap. He’sa 
swine, anyway, for turning the house down because his 
back is sore." 


"It isn’t that," | said, "it -- it wasn’t just." 


"| f it was unjust," said Ruding, with what seems to me 
now extraordinary patience, "‘then the whole system’s 
wrong, and that’s a pretty big question, young Bartlet. 
Anyway, it’s not for me to decide. J’ve got to administer 
what is. Shake hands, and do your damnedest to-morrow, 
won't your" 


| put out my hand with a show of reluctance, though 
secretly won over. 


We got an awful hiding, but | can still hear Ruding’s 
voice yelling "Well played, Bartlet! Well pla-a-ayed!" 


| have only one other school recollection of Miles Ruding 
which lets any real light inon him. On the day he left for 
good | happened to travel up to Town in the same carriage. 
He sat looking through the window back at the old Hill, 

and | distinctly saw a tear run down his cheek. He must 
have been conscious that | had remarked the phenomenon, 
for he said suddenly . 


"Damn! I've got a grit in my eye," and began to pull 
the eyclid down in a manner which did not deceive me in 
the least. 


| then lost sight of him completely for several years. 

His people were not well off, and he did not go up to the 
‘Varsity. He once said to me ‘‘My family’s beastly old, 
and beastly poor." 


It was during one of my Odysseys in connection with 
sport that | saw him again. He was growing fruit on a 
ranch in Vancouver Island. Nothing used to strike a 

young Englishman traveling in the Colonies more than the 
difference between what he saw and what all printed 
matter led him to expect. When | ran across Ruding in 

the Club at Victoria and he invited me to stay with him, | 
expected rows of fine trees with large pears and apples 
hanging on them, a colonial house with a broad verandah, 
and Ruding in ducks, among rifles and fishing rods, and 
spirited horses. What | found was a bare new wooden 
house, not yet painted, in a clearing of the heavy forest. 
His fruit trees had only just been planted, and he would 
be lucky if he got a crop within three years. He wore, 

not white ducks, but blue jeans, and worked about twelve 
hours a day, felling timber and clearing fresh ground. He 
had one horse to ride and drive, and got off for a day’s 
shooting or fishing about once a month. He had three 


Chinese boys working under him, and lived nearly as 
sparingly as they. He had been out of England eight 

years, and this was his second venture -- the first in South- 
ern California had failed after three years of drought. He 
would be all right for water here, he said; which secmed 
likely enough in a country whose rainfall is superior to that 
of England. 


"How the devil do you stand the loneliness?" | said. 


"Oh! one gets used to it. Besides, this isn’t lonely -- 
good Lord, no! You should see some places!" 


Living this sort of life, he yet seemed exactly what he 
used to be --in fact, he had kept his form. He didn’t 
precisely dress for dinner, but he washed. He had English 
papers sent out to him, and read Victorian poetry, and 
history natural and unnatural, in the evenings over his 
pipe. He shaved every day, had his cold tub every morn- 
ing, and treated his Chinese boys just as he used to treat 
us new boys at school; so far as | could tell, they seemed to 
have for him much the feelings we used to have --a 
respect not amounting to fear, and a liking not quite rising 
to affection. 


"| couldn't live here without a woman," | said one 
evening. 


He sighed. "I don’t want to mess myself up with any- 
thing short of a wife; and | couldn’t ask a girl to marry me 
till the place is fit for her. This fruit-growing’s always a 
gamble at first." 


*Vou’re an idealist," | said. 

He seemed to shrink, and it occurred to me suddenly 
that if there were anything he hated, it would be a gener- 
alization like that. But | was in a teasing mood. 


"You're keeping up the prestige of the English gentle- 
man." 


His teeth gritted on his pipe-stem. "I’m dashed if 
I’m keeping up anything except my end; that’s quite 
enough." 

" And exactly the same thing,” | murmured. 


He turned away. | felt he was much annoyed with me 
for trying to introduce him to self-consciousness. And he 


was right! It’s destructive; and his life held too many 
destructive elements -- silence, solitude, distance from 
home, and this daily mixing with members of an Eastern 
race. | used to watch the faces of his Chinese boys -- 
rerote as cats, wonderfully carved, and old, and self- 
sufficient. | appreciate now how much of what was carved 
and old and self-sufficient Ruding needed in himself to 

live year in, year out, alone among them, without losing his 
form. All that week of my visit | looked with diabolical 
curiosity for some sign of deterioration -- of the coarsening 
or softening which one felt ought naturally to come of such 
a lite. Honestly, | could not find a trace, save that he 
wouldn’t touch whisky, as if he were afraid of it, and shied 
away at any mention of women. 


"Aren't you ever coming home?" | asked when | was 
taking leave. 


"When I’ve made good here," he said, "‘I shall come 
back and marry." 


‘And then out again?" 
"Il expect so. I’ve got no money, you know." 


Four years later | happened to see the following in The 
Times ‘‘Ruding -- Fuljambe At St. Thomas’s, Market 
Harborough, Miles Ruding of Bear Ranch, Vancouver 
Island, to Blanche, daughter of Charles Fuljambe, J.P.. 
Market Harborough." So it seemed he had made good! 
But | wondered what "’ daughter of Fuljambe" would make 
of it out there. Well, | came across Ruding and his wife 
that very summer at Eastbourne, where they were spend- 
ing the butt end of their long honeymoon. She was pleas- 
ant, pretty, vivacious -- too vivacious | felt when | 

thought of Bear Ranch; and Ruding himself, under the 
stimulus of his new venture, was as nearly creative as | 
ever saw him. We dined and bathed, played tennis and 
went riding on the Downs together. Daughter of Ful- 
jambe was quite ‘‘a sport"? -- though, indeed, in 1899 that 
word had hardly come into use. | confess to wondering 
why, exactly, she had married my friend, till she gave me 
the history of it one evening. It seems their families were 
uld neighbors, and when Ruding came back after having 
been away in the New World for twelve years, he was some- 
thing of a curiosity, if not of a hero. He had been used to 
take her out hunting when she was a small child, so that 
she had an old-time reverence for him. He seemed, in his 
absence of small-talk and "side," superior to the rattle- 
pated young men about her -- here daughter of Fuljambe 


gave me a sidelong glance -- and one day he had done a 
thing which toppled her into his arms. She was to go toa 
fancy dress ball one evening as a Chinese lady. But in the 
morning a cat upset a bottle of ink over her dress and re- 
duced it toruin. What wastobedone? All the elaborate 
mask of make-up and head-dressing, which she had re- 
hearsed to such perfection, sacrificed for want of a dress 
to wear it with! Ruding left that scene of desolation pos- 
sessed by his one great creative impulse. It seemed that 
he had in London a Chinese lady’s dress which he had 
brought home with him from San Francisco. No trains 
from Market Harborough could possibly get him up to 
Town and back in time, so he had promptly comman- 
deered the only neighboring motor car, driven it up ata 
rate which must have approached forty miles an hour -- 
a really fabulous speed for those days -- got the dress, 
sent daughter of Fuljambe a wire, motored back at the 
same furious pace, and appeared before her door with the 
dress at eight forty-five. Daughter of Fuljambe received 
him in her dressing-gown, with her hair combed up and 
her face beautifully painted. Ruding said quietly ‘ Here 
you are; it’s the genuine thing," and disappeared before 
she had time to thank him. The dress was superior to the 
one the cat had spoiled. That night she accepted him. 
‘““Miles didn’t properly propose to me," she said; ‘‘l saw 
he couldn’t bear to, because of what he’d done, so | just 
had to tell him not to keep his form so awfully. And here 
we are! He 7s a dear, isn’t he?" 


In his dealings with her he certainly was, for she was a 
self-centred little person. 


They went off to Vancouver Island in September. The 
following January | heard that he had joined a Yeomanry 
contingent and gone out to fight the Boers. He leit his 
wife in England with her people on his way. | met her 
once or twice before he was invalided home with enteric. 
She told me that she had opposed his going, till she found 
out it was making him quite miserable. ‘And yet, you 
know," she said, "‘he’s really frightfully devoted." 


When he recovered they went back to Vancouver Island, 
where he found his ranch so let down that he had to begin 
nearly all over again. | can imagine what he went through 
with his dainty and exacting helpmate. She came home in 
1904 to get over it, and again | met her out hunting. 


“Miles is too good for me," she said the second day as 
we were jogging home; "‘he’s got such fearful pluck. If 
only he'd kick his conscience out of the window sometimes. 


Oh! Mr. Bartlet, | don’t want to go back there -- | really 
don’t; it’s simply deadly. But he says if he gives this up 
he'll be thirty-eight without a thing to show for it, and 
just have to cadge round for a job, and he won't do that; 
but | don’t believe | can stand it much longer." 


| wrote to Ruding. His answer was dry and inexpres- 

sive, but | could read between the lines Heaven forbid 

that he should drag his wife out to him again, but he would 
have to stick it there another two years; then, perhaps, he 
could sell and buy a farm in England. To clear out now 
would be ruination. He missed his wife awfully, but -- one 
must hoe one’s row, and he would rather she stayed with 
her people than force herself to rough it out there with 
him. 


Then, of course, came that which a man like Ruding, 

with his loyalty and his sense of form, is the last to imagine 
possible. Daughter of Fuljambe met a young man in the 
Buffs or Greens or Blues, and after, | am sure, a struggle -- 
she was not a bad little sort -- went off with him. That 
happened early in 1906, just as he was beginning to see the 
end of his struggle with Bear Ranch. | felt very sorry for 
him, yet inclined to say "‘My dear man, where was your 
imagination; couldn’t you see this was bound to happen 
with ‘daughter of Fuljambe’ once she got away from you?" 
And yet, poor devil, what could he have done? 


He came home six thousand miles to give her a divorce. 

A ghoulish curiosity took me into Court. Inever had more 
whole-hearted admiration for Ruding than | had that day, 
watching him in that pretentiously crooked Court among 
us tight-lipped, curly-minded lawyers, giving his unemo- 
tional evidence. Straight, thin, lined and brown, with 

gray already in his peculiar-colored hair, his voice low, his 
eyes unwavering, in all his lonely figure a sad, quiet protest 
-- it was not | only who was moved by the little speech he 
made to the Judge ‘‘My Lord, | should like to say that | 
have no bitter feelings; | think it was my fault for asking a 
woman to share a rough, lonely life, so far away." It 

gave me a queer pleasure to see the little bow the Judge 
made him, as if saying "Sir, as one gentleman to another." 
| had meant to get hold of him after the case, but when it 
came to the point | felt it was the last thing he would want 
of anyone. He went straight back the six thousand miles 
and sold his ranch. Cunningham, who used to be in our 
house, and had a Government post in Esquimault, told me 
that Ruding made himself quite unpopular over that sale. 
Some enterprising gentleman, interested in real estate, had 
reported the discovery of coal seams, which greatly en- 


hanced the value of Bear Ranch and several neighboring 
properties. Ruding was offered a big sum. He took it, 

and had already left the neighborhood when the report 
about coal was duly disproved. Ruding at once offered to 
cancel the price, and take the agricultural value of the 
property. His offer was naturally accepted, and the 
disgust of other owners who had sold on the original report 
may be imagined. More wedded to the rights of property 
they upheld the principle ‘Caveat emptor," and justitied 
themselves by calling Ruding names. With his diminished 
proceeds he bought another ranch on the mainland. 


How he spent the next eight years | only vaguely know. 
| don’t think he came home at all. Cunningham spoke of 
him as ‘Still the same steady-going old chap, awfully 
respected; but no one knows him very well. He looks 
much as he did, except that he’s gone gray." 


Then, like a bolt from hell, came the Great War. | can 
imagine Ruding almost glad. His imagination would not 
give him the big horror of the thing; he would see it as the 
inevitable struggle, the long-expected chance to show what 
he and his country were made of. And | must confess that 
on the evidence he seems to have been made of even better 
stuff than his country. He began by dyeing his hair. By 
dint of this and by slurring the eight of his age so that it 
sounded like forty odd, he was accepted, and owing to his 
Transvaal experience, given a commission in Kitchener’s 
army. But he did not get out to France till early in 1916. 
He was considered by his Colonel the best officer in the 
regiment for training recruits, and his hair, of course, had 
soon gone gray again. ‘They said he chafed terribly at 
being kept at home. In the spring of 1916 he was men- 
tioned in despatches, and that summer was badly gassed 
on the Somme. | went to see him in hospital. He had 
grown a little gray moustache, but otherwise seemed 
quite unchanged. | grasped at once that he was one of 
those whose nerve --sno matter what happened to him -- 
would see it through. One had the feeling that this would 
be so as a matter of course, that he himself had not envis- 
aged any other possibility. He was so completely lost in 
the winning of the war that his own sensations seemed to 
pass him by. He had become as much of a soldier as the 
best of those professionally unimaginative stoical crea- 
tures, and quite naturally, as if it were in his blood. He 
dwelt quietly, without visible emotion, in that universal 
atmosphere of death. All was in the day’s work, so long 

as the country emerged victorious; nor did there seem the 
least doubt in his mind but that it would so emerge. A 
part of me went with him all the way, but a part of me 


stared at him in curiosity, surprise, admiration, and a sort 
of contempt, as at a creature too single-hearted and un- 
complicated. One side of me was bred like him -- ar- 
morial bearings, daughter of Ruding, and all the rest of it 
-- the other had new blood with all its doubts and fer- 
ments. 


| saw him several times in that hospital at Teignmouth, 
where he recovered slowly. 


One day | asked him point blank whether one’s nerve 
was not bound to goin time. He looked a little surprised 
and said rather coldly ‘Not if your heart’s in the right 
place." 


That was it toa T. His heart was so deeply rooted in 
exactly the right place that nothing external could get at it. 
Whatever downed Ruding would have to blow him up 
bodily -- there was no detaching his heart from the rest of 
him. And that’s what | mean by an inbred quality, the 
inner pluck that you can bet on. | don’t say it’s not to be 
found in private soldiers and "new" people, but not in 
quite the same -- shall we say? -- matter-of-course way. 
When those others have it, they’re proud of it or conscious 
of it, or simply primitively virile and thick-skinned; they 
don't -- like such as Ruding -- regard not having it as 
"impossible," a sort of disgrace. If scientists could ex- 
amine the nerves of men like him, would they discern a 
faint difference in their colour or texture -- the result of 
generations of nourishment above the average and of a 
traditional philosophy which for hundreds of years has 
held fear to be the cardinal offence? | wonder. 


He went out again in 1917, and was out for the rest of 

the war. He did nothing very startling or brilliant; but, as 

at school, he was always on the ball, finishing as hard as 
when he started. At the Armistice he was a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and a Major when he was gazetted out, at the age 
of fifty-three, with the various weaknesses which gas and a 
prolonged strain leave in a man of that age, but no pension- 
able disability. He went back to Vancouver. Anyone at 

all familiar with fruit-growing knows it for a pursuit de- 
manding the most even and constant attention. When 
Ruding joined up he had perforce left his ranch in the first 
hands which came along; and at that time, with almost 
every rancher in like case, those hands were very poor 
substitutes for the hands of an owner. He went back toa 
property practically valueless. He was not in sufficient 
health to sit down for another long struggle to pull it round, 
as after the Boer War, so he sold it for a song and came 


home again, full of confidence that, with his record, he 
would get a job. He found that his case was that of 
thousands. ‘They didn’t want him back in the Army. 

They were awfully sorry, but they didn’t know what they 
could do for him. The Governmental education and em- 
ployment schemes, too, seemed all for younger men. He 
sat down on the song and the savings from his pay to wait 
for some ship or other out of his fleet of applications to 
come home. It did not come; his savings went. How did 

| know all this? | will tell you. 


One night last January | had occasion to take a cab from 

a restaurant in Soho to my Club in Pall Mall. It was wet, 
and | got in hastily. | was sitting there comatose from my 
good dinner when | had a queer feeling that | knew the 
back of the driver. It had -- what shall | call it? --a re- 

fined look. The man’s hair was gray; and | began trying 

to recollect the profile | had glimpsed when bolting in. 
Suddenly with a sort of horror the thought flashed through 
me Miles Ruding! 


It was! 

When | got out and we looked each other in the face, he 
smiled and my lips quivered. ‘‘Old chap," | said, "draw 
your cab up on that stand and get in with me." 

When we were sitting together in his cab we lighted 
cigarettes, and didn’t speak for quite a minute, till | 
burst out 

‘Look here! What does this mean?" 

‘Bread and butter." 

"Good God! And this is what the country 4 

"Bartlet," he said, through curiously set lips, with a 

little fixed smile about the corners, "‘cut out all that about 
the country. | prefer this to any more cadging for a job; 
that’s all." 


Silent from shame, | broke out at last "It’s the limit! 
What about the Government schemes?" 


"No go! they’re all for younger men." 
"My dear chap!" was all | could find to say. 


"This isn’t a bad life in good weather," he went on with 


that queer smile; ‘‘| haven’t much of a chest now." 


"Do you mean to say you contemplate going on with 
this?" 


"Till something turns up; but I’m no good at asking for 
things, Bartlet; | simply can’t do it." 


"What about your people?" 
‘Dead or broke." 
“Come and stay with me till your ship comes home." 


He squeezed my arm and shook his head. That’s 

what’s so queer about gentility! If only | could have 
established a blood tie! Ruding would have taken help 
or support from his kinsfolk -- would have inherited 
without a qualm from a second cousin that he’d never 
seen; but from the rest of the world it would be charity. 
Sitting in that cab of his, he told me, without bitterness, 
the tale which is that of hundreds since the war. Ruding 
one could not pity to his face, it would have been impos- 
sible. And, when he had finished, | could only mutter 


"Well, | think it’s damnable, considering what the 
country owes you." 


He did not answer. You can say what you like about 
his limitations, but Miles Ruding was bred to keep his 
form. 


| nearly shook his hand off when | left him, and | could 

see that he disliked that excessive display of feeling. 

From my Club doorway | looked round. He had resumed 
his driver’s seat, and, through the rain, | saw him with the 
cigarette between his lips, and the lamplight shining on his 
lean profile. Very still he sat -- symbol of that lost cause, 
gentility. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY _ 


To many who know his work and have heard him lecture here 

in America, John Galsworthy stands as the typical Englishman 

of the cultured classes. His pride in his country, his unas- 

suming manner, his personal reserve, and his keen sense of what 
is just and right are his distinguishing traits. He was born in 

1867 and received his early education in Harrow School situated 


in a suburb of London. After Harrow Mr. Galsworthy went 

up to Oxford University, and later, following the tradition of 

his family, began to read for the law. His decision to become a 
writer altered his plans and sent him off to see the world in 
Russia, Australia, and other countries. Although he is best 
known as a novelist, Mr. Galsworthy is a lecturer, a poet, a 
dramatist, an essayist, and a writer of short stories. In 1925 
he assembled his " tales," as he chooses to call them, in one vol- 
ume to which he gave the alluring title Caravan. He says in 
explanation of the title, "Like some long caravan bearing 
merchandise of sorts, the tales of a writer wind through the 
desert of indifference towards the oasis of public favour." The 
Man Who Kept His Form is a choice treasure from this Caravan. 


"Courage is but a word, and yet, of words, 
The only sentinel of permanence. 


*Tis the mysterious soul which never yields, 
But hales us on and on to breast the rush 
Of all the fortunes we shall happen threugh 


And when Death calls across his shadowy fields -- 
Dying, it answers "‘ Here! | am not dead!”’ 


Excellent stories by English authors 

A Lodging for the Night -- Robert Louis Stevenson 
Will o’ the Mill -- Robert Louis Stevenson 

The Man Who Would Be King -- Rudyard Kipling 
In the Matter of a Private -- Rudyard Kipling 
The Sentimental Waiter -- James Barrie 

Acme -- John Galsworthy 

The Brute -- Joseph Conrad 

The Inn of the Two Witches -- Joseph Conrad 
The Idiot -- Arnold Bennett 

The Three Strangers -- Thomas Hardy 


? Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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A KISS. FOR, CURTENTY * 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 
collected for IA by galdraken 


Mr. Curtenty lay in bed in the winter morning darkness 
and reflected upon the horrible injustice of destiny. 

Mr. Curtenty was a most respectable gentleman -- indeed 
a connection of the celebrated Jos. Curtenty of Longshaw, 
and, be it admitted, a great deal more dignihed than Jos. 
ever was. Ele had never done anything wrong; his con- 
science was simess. In sixty years his dignity and his 
respectability had not been even compromised. He could, 
and he did, look evervbody unyielding in the face. By 
nature and long practice he was intensely proud and in- 
dependent. All the world addressed him as " Mr." Once 
he had lost a situation through his emplover omitting the 
"Mr." Of course he had not openly resented the omis- 
sion, for he was not a fool, but the omission had put him 
in a frame of mind favorable to quarreling, and a quarrel 
about some trifle had ensued. Nevertheless he had soon 
obtained a new situation, which unhappily he had lost 
through the death of the new employer. 


Since that disaster -- now rather more than a year ago 

-- he had been workless and therefore wageless. Society 
seemed to blame him for being sixty years old. The fact 
that he had no particular trade also counted against him. 
He had always bad posts such as watchman, doorkeeper, 
time-keeper, inspector -- posts which meant doing nothing 
with dignity. Jience no doubt his feeling of superiority 

to people who actually did things. 


* Copyright, 1926, by the Butterick Publishing Co 


Somehow he could searce hide this feeling -- even from 
his daughter's husband, who secretly resented it. Jim 
Crowther was a young miner living at Longshaw, and, in 
the opinion of Mfr. Curtenty, Jim’s wife Harriet had mar- 
ried beneath her. Mr. Curtenty was mistaken in suppos- 
ing that he had concealed this opinion from Jim and Har- 
riet. Every week he disliked Jim and Harriet more and 
more, because they were contributing to his subs stence. 
They were not so crude in their methods of charity as to 
give him money direct. Certainly not. Such clumsiness 
would have made an everlasting breach between the two 
generations. Mr. Curtenty knew naught, officially, of any 
help. Only it invariably happened that when Mr. Cur- 
tenty had not a shilling Mrs. Curtenty had ten shillings 

or so, which she produced as it were apologetically. Mr. 
Curtenty was diplomatic enough never to inquire whence 
she had obtained the money. Thus the twelve lean 
months had run precariously and unsatisfactorily on. 


But a crisis was now upon Mr. Curtenty. For his wife 

had told him that Harriet had told her that Jim had told 
Harriet that Mrs. Curtenty could go and live with the 
Crowthers at Longshaw if she liked, and Mr. Curtenty too. 
And little by little Mr. Curtenty was given to understand 
that either he must submit to this humiliation or starve. 
Well, Mr. Curtenty had his pride, and he swore to himself 
that he would not submit to it. He simply could not im- 
agine himself as a helpless pauper, dependent in the home 
of his son-in-law. He conveyed his decision to Mrs. 
Curtenty, and the next thing he heard was that if he 
wouldn’t go she would! Ah! He saw well enough that 

the notion was to force him into submission! 


Two days previously, it being then a Wednesday, Mr. 
Curtenty had been informed that Mrs. Curtenty would 
migrate to Longshaw at the end of the week -- Saturday. 
It was now Friday. The supreme catastrophe was indeed 
shaping. All his life Mr.Curtenty had worried about the 
future, and his relatives and acquaintances had laughed at 
him for worrying. But was he not justified by the event? 
Had he ever been wrong? They twitted him about being 
miserly. He was not miserly. He had always been care- 
ful, and was he not now justified of his carelulness also? 
Financially, there was the matter of the Post-Office Sav- 
ings Bank account. They did not positively accuse him 
of keeping a private hoard in the Post-Office Savings 
Bank; but they hinted at it, and no amount of denials 
would stop their hints. 


His ear caught a puff-puff-puff-puff, the same being the 
first irregular coughings of the engine of Clayhanger’s 
Steam Printing Works, which extended from Duck Bank 
down the opposite side of the lane. These coughings 
were Mr. Curtenty’s morning clock -- he had no other, 
nor watch either. Soon followed the sound of sirens from 
different parts of the town of Bursley. The hour was 
seven. Mr. Curtenty slid out of bed from his wife’s side 
and began with deliberation to dress. He did everything 
with deliberation. He even looked for work -- when he 
looked for it -- with deliberation. (But he had an idea 
that work should look for him.) His nature demanded 
that he should always have plenty of time in front of him. 
Time was the basis of dignity; hurry was the enemy of 
dignity. The first part of his dressing he did in the dark. 
Then he lit a candle, behind the bed’s head, and with a 
morsel of blacking and an old stumpy brush he softly 
cleaned his boots -- or such poor fragments of them as 
were left to clean. 


A miserable small room, but the totality of Mr. Cur- 
tenty’s home! Once he had rented a whole house, and 
could walk from one room to another and go upstairs and 
downstairs and still be at home. A few pitiable bits of 
furniture, including the little oil-stove on which his wife 
cooked their so-called meals! Once she had held sway 
over a whole kitchen range! 


In a dignified way he was sorry for his young and in- 
genuous, quietly grumbling wife. Not really young, for 
she was the mother of a mother! But he at thirty had 
married her at nineteen, and to him she had always re- 
mained curiously young. ‘There she lay, on the verge of 
fifty, and looking to the impartial observer more than 
her age -- she had had a wearing life; but to him in her 
tranquil, pathetic sleep she seemed rather like a girl -- 
foolish, reckless, helpless. Yes, he was sorry for her. 

So she intended on the morrow to migrate to her dauch- 
ter’s at Longshaw, whether he went or not! Unless he 
yielded, she meant to leave him -- leave him to his own 
devices. It had come to that. 


On the old tin tray was just enough bread and dripping 
and bits of cured fish to last them till the next morning. 
Thenceforward -- the fiat had been issued from Long- 
shaw -- there were to be no more supplies. And then 
what? He knew that his wife was wondering, and Harriet 
was wondering, and Jim was wondering, what the ob- 
stinate, secretive old man would do -- what would hap- 
pen. He alone knew what would happen. 


When he had laced his boots under the candle and 
combed his hair, he extinguished the candle and finished 
his toilet in the dark. But the dark was now twilight; the 
earth was revolving as usual and in its revolution bearing 
Bursley tothe dawn. Mr. Curtenty buttoned his greenish 
jacket, tied an antique woolen mufiler round his collarless 
neck, put on his cap and went forth into Woodisun Lane. 


He knew he would be too early. He always was too 

early. He paced smartly, but with dignity, about Duck 
Square. A huge tram, packed with people who had work 
and were going off to do it, rumbled past the Wesleyan 
Chapel down Duck Bank toward Hanbridge. Mr. Cur- 
tenty stamped his feet into the pavement and rubbed his 
hands, for January mornings are always dank and chill in 
the Five Towns. Yet while doing this he pretended with 
dignity not to feel the cold. At last he descried the 
postman, and returned to the front door of the cottage in 
which he occupied one room; and he received the postman 


majestically on the doorstep. 
‘“Good-morning," said the genial postman. 


“““Good-morning to you," said Mr. Curtenty grandly, 

and took from the postman a small blue official envelope. 
In the privacy of the cottage stairs he opened the en- 
velope. Its contents were quite in order; an authority to 
withdraw the sum of two shillings and sixpence from the 
Savings Bank department of the Post Office. Then Mr. 
Curtenty drew from his breast-pocket a yellow bank-book, 
which showed that twenty pounds stood to his credit, 

and he carefully put the withdrawal form within the book 
and replaced the book in-his pocket. 


Surely you are not surprised! A prudent man must 

have something up his sleeve for the last emergencies. 
Mr. Curtenty had maintained that twenty pounds in re- 
serve throughout a year of privation and humiliation. 
He had lied about it for a year and more than a year. No 
matter how terrible a plight you may be in, it is always 
possible to conceive yourself in a still worse plight. That 
twenty pounds was Mr. Curtenty’s bulwark against the 
imaginable worse -- the fear which had plagued him for 
forty years. It was the last defense and resource of his 
independence. 


"Where ye been?" asked his waking wife as he re- 
entered their home. 


‘Getting breath of air," said Mr. Curtenty. 


In the evening, about hali-past seven, Mrs. Curtenty 

was lying in bed (for warmth) and Mr. Curtenty was sit- 
ting on one of the two chairs, all in the dark, when Mr. 
Curtenty, after a little shufiling of his legs and scrunching 
of the chair legs on the bare boards, suddenly rose and 
felt his way to the door, where his cap and muffler hung 
on a hook. ‘The pair had had two lean meals and one 
snack; all the fish was eaten, but not quite all the bread; 
some tea remained for breakfast. Mr. Curtenty had 

been abroad once, in the afternoon, and during that period 
he had cashed the warrant for two shillings and sixpence. 
Whether or not his wife had gone out in the same interval 
he did not know. They had scarcely spoken to each other 
---not from unfriendliness, but from habit. Not a word 

had been said about the morrow, or Mr. Curtenty’s inten- 
tion regarding the morrow. Mrs. Curtenly had not 

dared to challenge him on the great matter. Indeed he 
could not safely be challenged. 


Mrs. Curtenty thought to herself now, as she sometimes 
remarked to her daughter 


"Things’ll work themselves out if you leave ’em alone." 


This was her philosophy in face of Mr. Curtenty’s ter- 
rible estranging dignity and independence. All she said 
was, as Mr. Curtenty fumbled at the door 


‘““"Where ye going?" 
And all he replied was 
‘A breath of air." 


He left without looking at the companion of his life. 

Even if he had looked at her, he could not have seen her in 
the darkness. Still, he might have lit the last inch of 

candle for a few seconds and looked at her, for the moment 
was one of farewell after a companionship of thirty years. 
But his sentimental emotions had been numbed, frozen, by 
misfortune, by spiritual pride, by privation, by secretive- 
ness, by hidden anger against fate and by sclt-rightcous- 
ness. So he just went. He knew that his young wile 

would fall asleep and stay asleep. 


It was a raw night in Woodisun Lane and a muddy. 


He had not meant to visit the Free Reference Library 

in the Wedgewood Institution, but as a measure of pre- 
caution he decided todo so. He was at home in that warm 
refuge of the unemployed, the Wedzewood Institution. 

The horrid, stuffy, damp smell of the Reference Library 
delighted his nose. After the usual formalities he ob- 
tained Quain’s ‘‘Dictionary of Micdicine," and, taking 

the thick volume to a desk, he turned over its pages with 
the deliberate majesty of a ‘vicar searching in the Bible for 
the lesson appointed to be read. 


His brain was absolutely clear. He was not out of his 

mind, nor out of any part of his mind. Under no cir- 
cumstances would he migrate to his son-in-law’s. His 

wife might go; she indeed would go; and she would be 
happy there, or at least contented. The twenty pounds 
(less two shillings and sixpence) which he had guarded for 
an ultimate contingency would be useless to him, because 
too soon exhausted. He might, of course, fend for him- 
self, all alone, for a time on the twenty pounds; but if he 
did so his family would know for sure that he had had a 


secret hoard after all, and he could not bear the revelation; 
it would too seriously humiliate him. Moreover, when the 
twenty pounds was gone -- what then? Merely the same 
crucial, unanswerable problem asnow! No! He had had 
enough, and there could be but one answer to the insistent 
question, "To be or not to be?" 


Quain was perfectly explicit "The soluble cyanides, 

more especially the cyanide of potassium, largely used by 
photographers and by electroplaters, are common articles of 
commerce, and produce the same deadly results as the acid 
itself. The fatal dose of prussic acid is the equivalent of less 
than one grain of the anhydrous acid." 


Nothing could be simpler to the understanding. He 

had read it before, but he wished to refresh his memory 
and so avoid the possibility of blunder. He refrained from 
proceeding to read about the effect of poison; he had read 
that also before; it was rather disturbing, sensational. 


He closed the stately tome and grandly handed it back 
across the counter to the pert young thing in a jumper who 
had dominion there. None could have guessed, as he 
calmly descended the broad steps of the Institution, that 
he was solemnly marked out and divided that night from 
every other soul in the town. 


He made his way to Critchlow’s in St. Luke’s Square. 
Critchlow was the oldest chemist in Bursley. He knew 
Critchlow slightly --a sardonic and antique being who 
would as lief as not sell poison to a customer who he 
guessed meant to drink it. 


Critchlow’s, however, was closed. Monstrous that the 
shop should be closed on that night of all nights! Holl’s 
clock across the Square showed six minutes to eight, and 
Critchlow’s had no right to be closed until eight. But 
Critchlow’s was closed. The old fellow was allowing him- 
self to become a bit capricious in his latter years. 


Mr. Curtenty had purposely driven the transaction as 

late as convenient, for he desired a deserted, nocturnal 
town for his mortal work; but he now saw the possibility 

of having cut the thing too fine. Still, there was Salter’s 

in the Market Place -- all on the way to the empty play- 
ground, beyond the Town Hall, which he had selected for 
his end. He walked to the top of the Square and turned 

to the right where the Market Place was. He had an 

idea that Salter’s kept open till nine o’clock. Salter’s 

was open, and he entered the shop, which happened to be 


empty -- behind the counter as well as in front of it. 


Salter’s was the new drug-store in Bursley. The in- 

terior of the shop had been expensively refurnished from 
floor to high ceiling. It shone; it glittered; it was orderly; 
it was the cleanest thing in Bursley; it had an antiseptic, 
tonic odor; its clock was accurate; it offered chairs, mirrors 
and a weighing-machine for the use of customers. It 
displayed more tooth-brushes than a quarter of a century 
earlier had been employed in the whole of Bursley. Mr. 
Curtenty was not impressed. He had the native’s distaste 
for and suspicion of all that was showy and that was not 
ramshackle. 


A fine young gentleman, Mr. Salter himself (no apron) 
appeared from the dark rear of the establishment, glided 
along the length of the counter and became a note of in- 
terrogation to Mr. Curtenty, whose tongue -- very sur- 
prizingly -- clave to his palate and whose throat grew 
parched. 


"| want some Scheele’s acid" (the trade name of the 
anhydrous prussic). 


Mr. Salter stared hard at Mr. Curtenty, and Mr. Cur- 
tenty, invigorated and challenged by the stare, returned 
it. 

"Photographic work?" 

Mr. Curtenty nodded. "Aye!" 

“ow much?" 

"Dun know. Smallish bottle." 

"Halt a pint?" 

"Aye, that’ll do." 

"lll get you to sign the poison-book." 

"Aye!" 

Mr. Salter moved abeut behind the counter and ina 
startlingly brief space of time was slapping a salmon- 
tinted poison lubel on a corked bottle. (Never within 

Mr. Curtenty’s experience had seconds passed so quickly.) 


The next instant he had screwed the bottle into a bit of 
wrapping-paper, and he was in the act of handing it to 


Mr. Curtenty when an important-looking woman entered 
the shop and Mr. Salter turned to her with eager yet 
dignined deference, excusing himself negligently to Mr. 
Curtenty. 


But Mr. Curtenty held the bottle. He held it victori- 

ously; and it was no longer a bottle in a bit of paper -- 

it was a sacred phial, magic, omninotent, more powerful 
than man and than God. It held the kev to the riddle of 
the future and the short answer to the arguments of the 
past. It gaxe Mir Curtenty’a sense of absolaiiem, of 
independence, of dizmty, of conquest over earth, such as 
he had never had. tt rendered Mr. Curtenty heroic, 
magnificent. Alrealy he was leaving earth. He had no 
interest In earth; he was sick of it, disgusted with it. 


He yearned bitterly to be quit of it. He had little or no 

fear, for fear presumes imagination, and he had little or no 
imagination. le forgot the teachings of religion and the 
wrath of God, or, if he remembered them, remembered 
them only to despix them. tie was the supreme egotist. 

Ile thought of nobody but himself. He was absorbed in 
himself. Some faint vision of an inquest flickered tran- 
siently through his brain. Ile sniggered at it and it 
vanished. He was triumphant. He was a hero, a con- 
queror, a poet. He was God. 


"One and twopence, please," murmured Mr. Salter, 
between two respectful sentences addressed to the dis- 
tinguished customer. 


"One and twopence!" cried Mr. Curtenty, dropping the 
half-crown which he was holding suspended in midpocket. 
"One and twopence! Why! It hadn’t ought to be more 
than tenpence halfpenny!" 


"But I’m afraid it’s one and two," said Mr. Salter 
calmly. 


“Not me!" Mr. Curtenty growled with finality, and, 
dropping the bottle onto the round India-rubber mat 
intended to receive coins, he walked with fury and gran- 
deur out of the shop. , 


He muttered things to himself. Did Salter suppose that 
he was going to pay for all the fal-lals and gimcrackery of 
his new shop? Not him! They called him a miser and 
skinflint. They might. But fair was fair, and impudence 
was impudence. 


Impudence, that’s what it was! Impudence! Let Mr. 

Salter charge his one and twopence to them as had quar- 
terly bills and wouldn’t pay cash. But not to him! He 
knew to a certainty that Freeson, the ‘‘cash chemist" in 
Hanbridge, the great price-cutter, would sell him half a 
pint of Scheele’s acid for tenpence, if not ninepence half- 
penny. And to Freeson’s he would go. Freeson’s did not 
close until ten o’clock. Freeson was a hard-working man 
who toiled early and late. Impudence! Impudence! 


People passing in the market-place heard and saw Mr. 
Curtenty muttering and chuntering to himself. He 

noticed with resentment that he was observed, and walked 
off in the direction of Hanbridge. 


Woodisun Lane is one of the ways from Bursley to Han- 
bridge. Indeed from Bursley Market-Place it is shortest 
and the oldest way, but by far the worst way. However, 
Mr. Curtenty took it, in order by a glance at the window 
of his home to see whether Mrs. Curtenty was wastefully 
burning the last inch of the candle. She was not. 


The window gave no sign of light. Strange to say, 

Mrs. Curtenty’s thriftiness disappointed him, because he 
wanted another grievance, he wanted dozens of grievances, 
to gather into his breast as St. Sebastian gathered arrows. 


He had to be content with the one great grievance 
against Mr. Salter -- Mr. Salter who by his rapacity was 
forcing a determined and desperate man to walk unneces- 
sarily over to Hanbridge.on a dank night. Soon, by dint 

of reflection and savage concentration, the grievance 
swelled till it filled his whole mind and heart and soul. 


Nearly at the top of the hill, at Bleakridge, Woodisun 

Lane debouches into the main thoroughfare, Trafalgar 
Road. Somewhat farther on is the football ground, where 
Bursley had never yet defeated Knype, and then there is 

a corner upon which had stood for centuries a small earth- 
enware factory -- one small factory succeeding another 
there from Plantagenet times onward. Young Eddie 
Colclough had recently razed a small factory to the ground 
and was just finishing the erection of a new one of an ex- 
perimental type wherein various modern dodges of eco- 
nomic organization were to be tested. 


As he passed the building Mr. Curtenty’s watchman’s 

nose sniffed the air, in the manner of a tiger sniffing distant 
blood. Mr. Curtenty became a nose and nothing but a2 
nose; and his grievance and his purpose were equally for- 


gotten. It might be said that Mr. Curtenty had no trade; 
but that he had a profession was richly demonstrated in 
that snifang moment. He sniffed the night-watchman’s 
arch foe -- smoke, indicating fire. 


He looked at the facade, whose upper windows were still 
unglazed, and could see no curling wisp of smoke. But 

he had faith in his nose. Though the gates of the large 
central archway had not yet been put in place, the arch- 
way was stoutly boarded, and Mr. Curtenty could not get 
through it. He ran along and climbed a rough fence at the 
side of the factory, and so reached the back, which was 
less securely protected than the front from marauders. 
The next instant he was in the strewn yard. And his nose 
was justified, for he saw smoke meandering furtively, 
ominously, from a first-floor window. And his eye detected 
a faint glow within. 


Mr. Curtenty was gloriously alive. The price of 

Scheele’s acid was nothing to him. He was professionally 
inspired. He was happy in the midst of calamity and con- 
flagration. He knew the first thing to do and the second 
thing to do and did not hesitate a moment. In a quarter 
of a minute he was in Trafalgar Road again. A policeman, 
a policeman, to take charge! But there was no policeman. 
In the Five Towns, so different from other localities, when 
you are engaged in the practice of virtue and philanthropy 
there never is a policeman within a mile; it is only when 
you happen to be delinquent that policemen spring 
magically out of the earth. ‘There was nobody except 
three giggling and shrieking girls, arms mutually entwined 
round necks, swinging along the oozy pavement. Mr. 
Curtenty ignored them. But at the corner of the tiny 
square, in front of Bleakridge’s yellow church, burned a 
real lamp. Doctor Ackerington’s, of course! Mr. Cur- 

tenty, forgetting dignity, and yet somehow preserving it, 
ran to the house and violently rang the bell. He rang it 
three times with increasing violence. 


The door opened. 

"Ere! You're in a ‘urry," Said a stern, fat, middle- 

aged maid in a cap and apron, as soon as she had satisfied 
herself that Mr. Curtenty did not belong to the ruling 

class. 


"Ave ye got the telephone here?" Mr. Curtenty de- 
manded stiffly. 


"And if we have, you can’t use it!" 


"Who wants for to use it? You tell your master or 

missus as Colclough’s new pot bank’s afire, and they mun 
telephone for the fire brigade." And as the maid, startled 
and impressed and stricken, did not immediately move, he 
added "And look slippy!"" Then he ran off. 


Within the yard of the works once more, he descried in 
the darkness what looked like a mound of sand. He put 
his hand into it. lt was a mound of sand. Seizing one 

of several buckets which the builder’s men had left, he 
filled it with sand and searched for and found stairs and 
gingerly mounted them in the black darkness, and guided 
by his triumphant nose he passed through a corridor and 
into a large suffocating room, which room was illuminated 
by the fire. 


Planks of wood were just beginning to crackle. With 

the sand he smothered their ardor. But there was not 
enough sand. He descended again, with empty bucket, 
bungled the stairs, fell, hurt his ankle, swore, limped, got 
more sand, ascended. After three such ascents he had 
extinguished the fire and was in darkness. But he had 
seen enough to decide the origin of the fire. The usual 
thing! Workmen's negligence. They had been bivouack- 
ing in the room, they had made a fire in the grateless 
hearth -- one of your sprawling fires -- and they had not 
put it out on leaving. A few embers had reached a plank 
leaning at a broad angle against the mantelpiece, had 
patiently attacked the root of the plank -- a slow business, 
but in the end successful; the plark, deprived of its base, 
had fallen sideways on to a heap of other planks. And so 
on. Had not the entire place sweated with damp it might 
have been a heap of ruins at the moment when Mr. 
Salter’s rapacity had driven Mr. Curtenty in the direction 
of Hanbridge. 


Mr. Curtenty, his occupation gone, limped through 

other corridors and rooms until he saw the light of Tra- 
falyar Road lamps through an unglazed window. He 
looked out, himself unseen. A crowd, small but increas- 
ing, was gazing stolidly up at the facade of the works. It 
could perceive nothing of interest; it had no impulse to do 
anything; it merely gazed, in the faint hope of witnessing 
some terrible catastrophe. No policemen! No fire-engine! 
A tramcar roared by, unheeding. Mr. Curtenty con- 

tinued to look out, proud, patient, invisible, scornful of 
the crowd. He was triumphant -- nearly as triumphant 

as he had been fifty minutes earlier when he held the sacred 
phial in his hand. What a world! What destiny! 


The expectant crowd in the mire was in due course re- 
warded by the exciting arrival, from Hanbridge way, of 

a motor-car full of people -- Eddie Colclough, a young 
newly married wife, and friends. Doctor Ackerington 
being out, Mrs. Ackerington had telephoned not only to 

. the fire brigade, but to Eddie, who lived at Cauldon, 
between Hanbridge and Oldcastle. Mr. and Mrs. Eddie 
were entertaining at dinner two gentlemen and a lady, 
and, all being young and adventurous, they had instantly 
decided to leave dinner and come in a body to the scene of 
the announced conflagration. 


Mr. Curtenty, seeing them and guessing that Mr. Col- 
clough must be among them, went downstairs with pain 
in his ankle. Eddie, followed by Mrs. Eddie and the 
others, was in the yard almost before him. 


"Where's the fire?’"? Mr. Colclough demanded fiercely, 
in bewilderment; he was intensely relieved to see no 
evidence of a fire, but also -- rathicr logically -- annoyed 
to see no evidence of a fire. 


"It ain’t anywhere. [ve put it out,’ answered Mr. 
Curtenty coldly, challengingly. 


"And who the devil are you, anyway?" cried Mr. 
Colclough, who was of an aggressive and hasty disposition. 


"Mr. Curtenty’s my name," said Mr. Curtenty, "and 

if you'll come upstairs I'll show ye a thing or two." His 
tone gave pause to Mr. Colclough, and at the same time 
allayed Mr. Colclough’s rising suspicion of the rumor of 
fume. 

"Strike a match," ordered Mr. Colclough at the dark 
stairs, feeling vainly in his pockets. 


"| dunna’ smoke," said Mr. Curtenty grimly. 


However, one of the others had an electric flashlight. 

The six of them stood in the scene of the conflagration, and 
heard Mr. Curtenty’s description of the great episode -- 

how he was passing, how he gave the alarm, how he sent 
for the fire brigade, how he used the sand, how he sprained 
his ankle, and how all’s well that ends well -- the whole 
recital being supported by charred timber and the heavy 
odor of wood smoke. 


The ray of the electric flash lighted Mr. Curtenty’s 
smoke-grimed face. The rest of them -- the fashionable 


aristocracy, including two young and beautiful women -- 
were in shadow. Mr. Curtenty’s tale was faultless. It 
extorted admiration -- a little unwillingly, perhaps, from 
Eddie Colclough -- but spontaneous enough from the 
others, and especially from the women. 


"Well, here’s something for you," said Mr. Colclough, 
and handed Mr. Curtenty a sovereign. 


"Thank ye." 


"You must be used to fires," said Mrs. Colclough, 
smiling warmly. 


Mr. Curtenty majestically offered some of his personal 
history. 


“And who are you working for now?" asked Mr. Col- 
clough. 


"I’m out of work," said Mr. Curtenty. 
Mr. Colclough paused. 

"What did you say your name was?" 
Mr. Custentye? 


"Well, look here, Curtenty," said Mr. Colclough, and 
paused again, as though hesitating in his mind. 


Mr. Curtenty did not repine at the rough, careless 
omission of the "Mr." Experience had been teaching 
him. 


"Look here, Curtenty. There’s no watchman here yet. 
Do you want a job?" 


Mr. Curtenty was engaged on the spot. 


Suddenly he hurried from the room. The others fol- 
lowed him. The electric torch lighted him from behind. 
His ears had been copying the excellent example of his 
nose. He reached one of the front unglazed windows and 
put his head through a square. A fire-engine had arrived 
with an enormous fluster and buster and glint of brass 
helmets. A fine effort on the part of the Bursley Fire 
Brigade -- forty minutes! Mr. Curtenty bawled angrily, 
disdainfully, to the brigade. 


"It’s out. Get away with yer sprinklin’-machine. It’s 
out, I’m a-tellin’ on ye!" 


Then he turned and faced the flashlight. 


"You perfect duck/" exclaimed young Mrs. Colclough, 

and -- carried away by gratitude for a great deed and her 
youthful sentimentalism and the general influence of a 
honeymoon and the comicality of Mr. Curtenty’s dirty 
tweed cap -- in all her beauty and all her finery she put 
her ringed hands on the shoulders of the old man and 
kissed his sooty plain face. 


In Duck Square (which is really only a bit of Duck 

Bank and not a square at all) there is an establishment 
(not to be confused with the Borough Dining-rooms two 
doors off) which stays open till a late hour nightly, bril- 
liantly lit amid the surrounding gloom, and which exudes 
from its interior an odor so appetizing and powerful that 
it has been known to interfere with the Wednesday even- 
ing prayer-meeting in the Wesleyan Chapel a hundred 
yards away on the opposite side of Trafalgar Road. 


Mr. Curtenty entered this establishment and, pulling 
half-a-crown from his pocket, bought two plenteous por- 
tions of the finest fried fish. He then bought a candle, 
though candles were not in her line of business, from the 
white-clad proprietress, who gave him a few matches into 
the bargain. Then he went across to the fast-closing 
Dragon Hotel and in the nick. of time bought a bottle of 
beer. Having unlocked the door of the cottage in Woodi- 
sun Lane with his own key, he took off his boots at the 
bottom of the stairs, struck a light, and proceeded upward, 
heavily encumbered, into his one-room home. 


Young Mrs. Curtenty was fast asleep -- the blaze of 

the candle did not awaken her. He examined her face 
with a new interest. His heart was loudly beating (but 
that, of course, was the effect of the stairs -- what else 
could it be?). He was vaguely aware, too, of a nonfleshy 
throbbing, a quaking, a half-pleasant, half-frightening 
general disturbance in his mind or his soul or somewhere. 
He could not quite surely identify the phenomenon. It 
might have been some imperfect realization of the dread 
fact that but for the accident of a fire he would at that 
moment have been somewhere else or nowhere at all 
and nothing at all. On the other hand it might be due to 
alarm at his own wild and reckless expenditure in the fried- 
fish shop and the Dragon Hotel. 


It was the heavenly odor of the fried fish that first 

caused his wife to dream a delicious dream and then woke 
her. As her senses gradually brought her back into the 
sphere of reality, she opened her ingenuous eyes and saw 
Mr. Curtenty bending over her, candle in hand. The 
memory of Mrs. Colclough’s kiss was now the chief thing 
in Mr. Curtenty’s mind. It somehow thrilled him, and it 
somehow took thirty years otf Mrs. Curtenty’s age. 


"Rally thysen up," said Mr. Curtenty in a tone so 
startlingly new and attractive to Mrs. Curtenty that she 
could not move. 


He wanted to bend down and embrace her, but was pre- 
vented by an unconquerable complex that held him fast 
and told him not to be ridiculous. 


"Rally thysen up," he repeated, "‘and put the blanket 
round thy shoulders." 


"Jimmy," said she hopefully, "then us’ll go to Harriet’s 
at Longshaw to-morrow?" 


"Not me!" 


"| shall," she said sadly. ‘‘They’ll make me. Aye, 
lad! I’m going, | am!" She sighed. 


"Thee isna’," he almost shouted. ‘I’ve gotten a job. 
Rally up and set this ‘ere fish on a platter." 


She raised herself on her elbows and kissed him -- she 
had no forbidding complex. The kiss was what he wanted. 
This kiss was the second in one hour, and the second in 
perhaps six months or more. And the lips were cool and 
fresh as Mrs. Colclough’s. And the kiss had a quality 
mysteriously surpassing that of Mrs. Colclough’s. 


Mr. Curtenty felt himself obliged for form’s sake to 
show impatience at the salute. 


"Ere," he grunted. ‘‘Thou’rt shakin’ candle-grease 
all o’er th’ bed." 


Nevertheless he himself adjusted the blanket round his 
wife’s exposed arms and neck. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


THE novel-reading public is as intimately acquainted with the 
Five Towns of Arnold Bennett’s stories as with the Wessex of 
Thomas Hardy or the Sussex of Sheila Kaye-Smith. In one of 
these North Staffordshire towns Mr. Bennett was born in 1867 
and there spent his early life. After a brief time devoted to the 
study of law, Mr. Bennett adopted journalism as a profession, 
and has since become one of the best-known as well as one of the 
most prolific English writers. Novels, short stories, plays, 
newspaper and magazine articles, books on self-improvement 
have flowed from his pen unceasingly. A favorite literary con- 
troversy rages about the question of Arnold Bennett’s rank asan 
artist; one critic accuses him of "pot-boiling" to the detriment 
of his art; another cails him a great realist with a keen insight 
into the deeper meanings of life. This question we may leave 
the critics -- and the next hundred years -- to settle. In the 
meantime, if the reader wishes to know more of Arnold Bennett, 
let him read Tales of the Five Towns, a collection of stories, and 
The Old Wives’ Tale and Clayhanger, two of his best novels. 

The story which has been selected for his volume is one of 

Mr. Bennett’s very recent tales of the Five Towns. While it 

lacks somewhat the repression Of style which characterizes his 
best work, it lacks also the grimness of such stories as The Idiot 
or A Letter Home. Its charm lies in the unusualness of the situa- 
tion; a stolid, taciturn man sets forth to end his life, walks from 
shop to shop in search of a bargain in Scheele’s acid, meets fate 
in the smell of fire, has the suppressed romance in his soul 
quickened to life by a kiss, and goes home to his wife bearing 
gold and frankincense and myrrh in the form of a job and hot 
fried fish with a bottle of beer from the Dragon Hotel. 
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THE SUBSTITUTE 
By HENRY BORDEAUX 
The Best French Short Stories of 1928 


Can the ravages of death be appeased by the voluntary 
substitution of one soul for another? 


The Catholic religion contains the dogma of the communion 
of saints and a reward for the righteous. Can our prayers 
or actions then redeem the unworthiness of another soul? It 


is the divine will that we should not accept easily this idea, 
and it is only with difficulty that we are able to cling to these 
miracles, presentiments and communications which appear to 
come from a mysterious world and whose forces radiate like 
spiritual waves. If their existence is, however, real, can there 
be any possible relation between these phenomena which 
occur and which do not seem to be interdependent? 

A very strange incident called my attention to this most 
interesting problem as yet unsolved by me. 


Hunting for grouse is only worth while at daybreak, when 

the bird exhilarated by its own song and intoxicated by its 
own music, is neither thinking of nor looking for danger. 

This is not the case with the woodcock which must be hunted 
with the setting sun-and in search of which | used to travel 
far and wide on the mountain sides of the Gliére in Tarentaise, 
returning in the evening to my little inn at Champagnyle-Haut 
tired and exhausted . Champagny-le-Haut is a small 

pleasant village of Savoie, situated at an altitude of thirteen 
or fourteen thousand feet, and whose location in Switzerland 
would have warranted the erection of many large hotels. 
Brides-les-Bains is reached by a picturesque route, below 

one sees a deep ravine through which flows one of the 
tributaries of the Doron which joins the Doron de Pralognan at 
Bozel. 


It is necessary to cross and go beyond Champagny 

le-Bas, whose inclining steeple recalls to one's mind the 
leaning tower of Pisa. | know this little inn very well, having 
passed many nights there after my trips in the Vanoise. 
The proprietor, a good man by the name of Champoulet, 
had a very large family, so that it was not an unusual 
occurrence to find a lost urchin or an adventurous hen in one's 
room. The old mother of the proprietor tried to keep things 
in order but being eighty years old she lacked authority 
she was moreover a very strange woman. She had been 
nicknamed Mére Auméne, because of her many charities. 
At Villarlurin, a small village renowned by the bathers of 
Brides, there is a Mere Abondance. This little village is 
famous also for the wine from Asti and also for its jams. 
But Champagny-le-Haut reduced Mére Aumone to tatters, 
as it was her custom to give everything away. Nothing of 
great monetary value, but whatever she had to give was 
given with a kindliness of heart which endeared her to all, 
and no one hesitated to unload their burdens on her. Can 
you picture a woman so thin that her face was transparent ? 
Around her neck she wore the family heirloom, the heart 
and cross of Savoie, in gold if you please, which hung from 
a black velvet ribbon. This heirloom has a history because 
she had given it away more than ten times, only to have it 


returned to her again. The poor unfortunate on whom she 
would bestow this bit of jewelry, would work by fits and 
starts in order to earn just enough money so that he could 
return the gift to its owner. In this way she never parted 
with it for very long. One day, an individual of ill repute 
even refused this gift, replying 


No thank you. That costs too much. 


He had no desire to follow tradition and work in order to 

earn enough so as to be able to return the gift. 

Imagine a voice as soft and gentle as a trickling brook, but 
very easily understood-again another miracle ! --and whose 
toothless mouth, thin wan lips, and faded blue eyes which 

no doubt formerly were as blue as the heavens or the 
myosotis, were now the color of dried mint leaves. 

It really would take an André Jacques to draw this picture 

for you that unique illustrator of the high valleys of 

Savoie, who passed long drear winter months in the little 
villages of the Saint-Sorlin-d'Arve, in order to get his own 
impression of these gentle folks, whose faces betrayed long 
lives of hardship and privation, but also revealed a beautiful soul 
Mere Auméne and | became close friends and we had 

many chats together. In these villages, no other interest 
existed between husband and wife, mother and son, father 
and daughter, sister and brother than the daily material exigencies. 
The old woman deserved something better. | took 

her by surprise as she was showing the mountain lilies, the 
glory of all alpine flora, to the children. 

In the evening when the stars, the flowers of heaven, 
appeared, she would endeavor to teach these young urchins 
their names, but it was in vain, as they would only remember 
them for a very short time. They were not inclined to be 
studious. 


Upon my arrival, | noticed a kind of agitation overcoming 
this old woman, which seemed in some way to rejuvenate 
her. 

So there you are, Mere Aum6ne, the same as always! 
Time has dealt very kindly with you. 

Each day brings me nearer, she replied. 

Each day brings you nearer to earth? 

No, but to God, she would reply, adding 

At that more than anything else, my good Monsieur. 
What does she wish to convey by all this? And then she 
said once again 

Have you not seen anything in the mountains? 

Not even a grouse or a chamois. Nothing but white 
partridges. And that's not very much. 

And nothing else ? 


No, nothing else. 

Didn't you see the spectre of death? 

Certainly not, Madame Champoulet. 

Why should | have seen it? 

Because, maybe it is there. It is there where one is very 

apt to encounter it. 

| was accustomed to her strange manner of expression, 

which could be likened to a mysterious poetry of a supernatural 
world, inhabited by phantoms and of which she 

was already a part. In order to direct our conversation into 
different channels, | began to laugh. 

Oh! there is ample time yet to see it, Monsieur. 

There was no possible chance of diverting her thoughts. 
Happily the supper hour had arrived, the expression employed 
in the country, and it was a great task to assemble 

all the clan. The old woman was placed in a corner of the 
dining room and | at the extreme other end where the 

other guests were supposed to be seated. Alone with a 

large plate of delicious aromatic soup before me, | heard 

a confusion in the hall which sounded much like an armed 
troop about to leave its barracks, and then a priest appeared at 
the head of a group of young students, with mountain sticks in 
their hands and sacks on their backs. 


Me for the soup ! for the soup ! cried the gayest of the 

group. 

It was with great difficulty that the priest was able to subdue 
this exuberance of spirit. Even good old Champoulet himself 
was casting a suspicious glance at these new recruits who 
were about to demand shelter from him. 

Can you give us food and lodging for the night? 

Something to eat, yes, Monsieur le Curé- But as for putting 
you up for the night, there are not enough beds for all 

of you. 

But certainly you can find place in the granary. 

Yes, | have a granary with hay to be sure. 

Well, that will do very nicely. So the children amused 
themselves playing about the fountain, until supper time. 
How many are there of you, Monsieur, I'Abbé ? demanded 
the innkeeper. 

Eight altogether with the guide, because Veyrier remained behind, 
You left someone behind? 

Yes, but in a safe place, with Felix-Faure of Vanoise. The 

guide will dine with us. 

And then the group dispersed just as noisily as it had assembled 
upon its arrival, in order to allow Monsieur Champoulet 

to set the table and finish preparing the ragout. As for myself, 
| was totally forgotten, and after my plate of soup was 

empty, | beseeched the innkeeper not to forget his promise 
about the warm ham, so | waited patiently until the others 


had arrived in order to finish my meal. Three quarters of 

an hour later the young folks put in an appearance and seated 
themselves at my table, exclaiming loudly that they were 
very hungry, so | had fears that | never would receive my 
portion of ham, but in time my fears were dispelled, being 
served amply not alone with ham but also with an ample 
helping of potatoes and cabbage, la piéce de résistance of ev- 
ery meal. 


A short time later | was able to obtain some details of this 
little expedition. It was the custom of Abbé Regis to take 

a group of students of philosophy for a tramp in the mountains 
each year before school began. They had crossed the 
Grand-Casse and had spent the night at a little inn situated 
at an altitude of two thousand feet. In order to avoid the 
floating blocks of ice which detached themselves under the 
hot rays of the sun, the little group set foot at daybreak, and 
on approaching the glacier they immediately used a rope to 
avoid any mishap. The descent revealed a charming lake 
with beautiful bluish green reflections from the glaciers. 

This was an entirely new experience to some of the group 
who returned at night overawed by all this splendor. 

The fact of being obliged to be fastened together by a rope 
gave them an added thrill of adventure and danger. On 
account of the steepness of the descent, the guide insisted upon 
employing the rope again. This being accomplished safely, 
they drank a toast to the health of the guide with almost as 
much pomp and ceremony as a general might be apt to do in 
complimenting a regiment after a brilliant manoeuvre. 

In the meantime the family Champoulet had finished their 
meagre repast and were assembling near our group. 

Mére Aumé6ne was as always alert and serious . The 
innkeeper and his wife busied themselves with clearing the 
table. 


This young group of students were refreshing to have about, 
and without the least warning Mére Auméne began questioning 
them in the same manner as she had previously questioned me 
And didn't you see anything in the mountains ? 

To which the abbé replied very politely, yes indeed, we 

saw nature in all its grandeur, the glory of the Lord. 

And nothing else? 

The glacier was deserted, Madame, and we didn't even 

meet a soul. 

This closed the discussion temporarily but she gazed intently 
at the priest with her pale colorless eyes. It was only 

a few minutes later that he realized that her gaze was centered on him. 
Do you wish to ask me any other questions, Madame? 

Yes, Monsieur, a bit later. | will wait for you. 

He appeared perplexed. 


You will wait for me? 

Yes, for you or for another. 

For him or another; this was even more perplexing, and her 
speech did not seem as odd as heretofore. 

During the conversation the name of Veyrier, Francois Veyrier, 
was often mentioned, in admiration by his friends, and 

with a hatred bordering on jealousy by his enemies. | understood 
that this was all about their companion whom they had 

left behind And all of a sudden the conversation became 

very animated 

That is all nonsense, said a boy who was experiencing his 

first trip in the Alps ; he was not a bit sicker than | was but 

he was afraid, that is the reason why he didn't come with us. 
Impossible, replied another in an angry tone. Afraid ! you don't know him! 
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Certainly he was afraid. He was not familiar with the 
mountains or their perils. He was afraid to cross the glaciers And then he said 
| Know that Francois did not come along with us because 

he was unable to. 

And as for me, | place no faith in his so called illness, it 

was simply a case of fear. 

Favre, come here, called Palon. He spoke with extreme caution- 
without a guide, certainly one is in danger. The best 

proof of it being the use of the rope. The great danger of 

today lies in the fact that so many young people venture out 
without a guide. A good guide is always a good guide. It is 
foolhardy to cross the Grand-Casse when the sun is up, there 

is always danger from the detached blocks of ice. One must 
not dare to venture then! 

Do you hear that ? commented another, an enemy of Francois Veyrier. 
Yes, those who are absent are always wrong, was the 

snappy reply of another antagonist. 

Those who are absent ? At this point, the door opened and 
revealed a newcomer, whose arrival caused much interest. The 
subject of all this clamor was Francois Veyrier, whom | 

could identify without any difficulty. Everybody rose when 

he appeared and shouts of surprise and of welcome came 

from all corners. In truth, all this ovation made him feel ill 

at ease. He was a fine strong fellow, and very well built, but 
whose eyes at present were dull and his face haggard. 

After a bit, he exclaimed, oh, | have had a very hard time. 

We have experienced the same, my friend, replied the 

abbé. 

But you have not seen the spectre of death, added the 

youth. 

Hearing this, Mere Auméne approached very slyly, demanding 
in her cold thin voice 


And you have seen it , Monsieur? 

As plain as | see you, Madame. 

And did it appear in back of you? 

| do not think so. | ran very very fast in order to get 
ahead of it. 


With laughter gloom disappears, so we set about to offer 
Francois Veyrier something to drink, and then after seating 

him at the table he was served with cabbage soup. By this 

time he appeared more at ease and laughed about all the 

fuss which was accorded him. 

Now tell us all about your strange experience, said the 

priest, addressing Veyrier. 

Oh! that is simple enough. After your departure, toward 

three in the morning, | fell asleep. Previous to this, | had 

been very ill, and my one thought was, if only | would be 

strong enough to make the descent. Awakening, refreshed by 

a short sleep, | felt better- And then | prayed to be able to 

join you! | began the downward journey retracing your 

tracks on the glacier, which were of great assistance to me. In 
spite of the strong rays of the sun, my feet did not slip, so 

that | felt secure. By noon, | was already at the passage between 
the two mountains, without having encountered a soul. 

Here | was all alone, in this beautiful spot where the walls of 
snow made as it were an imaginary picture frame for the 

blue heavens. | cannot tell you the names of all this mountain 
range because this was all new to me-and then just 

as | was about to descend, something very strange occurred. 
He kept very quiet after this, his eyes giving one the impression 
that he was trying to overcome some feeling of 

great fear, but the restless group urged him to continue his narration 


Tell us all about this strange happening. What was it? 

The thing that frightened me? 

You see, cried one of his enemies, he was afraid. But to the 
man who denounces himself, his apparent cowardice is very 
often bravery. 

Francois Veyrier commenced by saying, | did not know 

that such things existed in the mountains. The mountains 
always seemed to me immobile, motionless masses for all 
times. 


Do you understand me, | am from Lyon and am not accus- 
tomed to anything of this kind. It was startling, they moved, 
and swayed and | was terrified." 

Once again he became silent as if to endeavor to chase 
away this phantom which was still pursuing him 

And then loud roars of thunder came thick and fast, and 

lo and behold, here were this troop of white cavaliers on a 
gallop. They seemed to pass above my head in order to 


lose themselves in oblivion. 

By way of interruption, the innkeeper remarked to the 

guide Favre, They were blocks of ice ! 

He resumed his tale by telling of the huge drifts of 

snow which surrounded him after this, as if to suffocate 

him. 

That was only an avalanche, remarked the guide. 

Alas, he continued, ever after, | was afraid, because never 
before had | understood. Do you understand me? It was the 
spectre of death which had passed so close to me. You 
remember the horsemen of the Apocalypse. 

That is exactly it, cried Mere Auméne. 

My legs were trembling so hard that | could not stand 

up and it was with the greatest difficulty that | could breathe, 
owing to the rapid palpitations of my heart. | felt as though 

| could go no farther. Saying to myself, maybe | too will fade 
away like the white cavaliers and be lost forever? But | regained 
my strength fortunately, realizing that this was not 

the time for delay. | was too much imbued with the thought 
of their return. | started to walk as quickly as possible, 
retracing your tracks once again, and here | am 

You were lucky indeed, remarked the guide. 

Lucky? 

Yes indeed, my young man, no one should ever attempt to 
cross that pass after the sun is up. And moreover one 

should always have a guide, a good guide, because then 
there can be no cause for fear. 

After this long narration, Abbé Régis ordered a good bottle 
of wine, but the group soon dispersed, as the young students 
had risen at a very early hour and Veyrier was only too 
eager to bid them all goodnight. But just as the priest was 
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about to leave, Mére Aum6ne grasped his arm, and said 

| am waiting for you, Monsieur I'Abbé. 

And what for, my good woman? 

For confession. 

But it is very late and surely your sins can't weigh so heavily 
upon you. Tomorrow morning. 

No, no, Monsieur I'Abbé, | will no longer be here. 

Are you leaving us? 

Exactlyl was alone during all this conversation, as the young 
people had already retired to the granary. The priest, even 
though he was very much fatigued, listened to the confession 
of the old woman. 

The next day just as | was about to fasten my sack on my 
back, prior to my descent through Bozel and Brides, the good 
Champoulet rushed into my room exclaiming loudly, Ah !, 
Monsieur, something very sad has occurred ! 

And what may that be? 

She passed away this very night. 


| had already guessed it. His mother, Mére Auméne, was 
dead. 

How is it possible, he cried. It is too difficult to realize, 

only last night she was as active and talkative as usual. She 
retired to a room in which two beds had been placed, one 

for her and the other one for my two daughters. The younger 
one did not hear anything, because at that age one sleeps 
very soundly. It was my wife who broke the sad news to 

me, saying, "Your mother has not gotten up yet, and she is 
always up for mass. | will go and see." Upon reaching the 
room | heard her call for help. The poor old woman was 
dead- | followed them into her room and there she lay in 
death's grip, but her pallor was no more accentuated than 

in life. Her face wore a smile ; in fact, there were no evidences 
of any struggle or suffering-on the contrary her expression 
was one of infinite peace-the peace earned after the day is 
done. Madame Champoulet had already begun to rearrange 
the room, placing a candle on either side and at the foot 
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of the bed a small table with holy water and a branch of 
boxwood. 

The news of this sudden death spread rapidly through the 
little village. And just then a neighbor woman entered. 

It is Mére Jeanne, whispered the innkeeper's wife. | was 
acquainted with her and knew that she was much more 
inclined to gossip than was her old friend Mere Auméne. But 
they resembled one another in one thing ; that was their 
extreme piety. The death of her lifelong friend did not seem to 
affect her very deeply and after offering up a prayer, she set 
about to make herself useful. 

This is a very sad loss, | remarked to her. 

Oh! you know, every one in his turn, Monsieur, and it 

was the wish of Marie Favre, my old friend whom you know 
by the name of Dame Champoulet, to offer her soul for the 
salvation of another. 

For the salvation of another? 

Yes, Monsieur, you will recall the sad fate of those three 
young people who met such a tragic death at Becca Motta, 
only about a week ago. Two lads and a young girl , they were 
mere children of seventeen and eighteen years of age. Travelling 
alone, without any guide. She prayed at this very time 

to be permitted to offer her soul as a sacrifice, in order to 
save someone in the mountains who was in danger. 

This tragedy caused much comment all through the valley 
and no doubt was discussed also at Champagny. 

In order to save the soul of someone in danger, | repeated 

to myself, very much perplexedYes for one of those poor 
unfortunates, alone in the mountains without a guide. It was only 
at noon yesterday that 

Mére Aum6ne said to me "A long long time ago, | told you, 


Jeanne, there was someone in danger. This is the moment 

for prayer." And we stopped by the roadside and prayed, and 
then she said- "It will be this very evening. And | wish to 

see a priest." | proposed going to see M. le Curé, but she replied, 
he is not there, he left for Bozel and is not expected 

to return before tomorrow-l must see another. And then 

this abbé came with his group of happy students. 


It was with curiosity and emotion that | listened to her. 

Had she the power to make of herself a substitute? 

Take me, good Lord, she prayed, | am old and have lived 

my life, and spare the lives of those youths. She was offering 
this prayer at the precise hour when the terrible avalanche 
occurred. Had she had a presentiment ? 

Francois Veyrier knew nothing about this- Did God accept 
her as his substitute? 

Francois Veyrier finished his meal, in a happy frame of mind, 
amidst a crowd of interested listeners. 

As the Abbé Régis sprinkled the holy water, he said that she 
was a noble woman, her presence sanctified the dawn and 
the dusk. But he did not desire to confront these young people 
with the grim spectre of death, and the group dispersed. 
And Francois Veyrier never realized that the sacred offering 
of another soul may have been his salvation. 
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